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FILIA DOLOROSA. 



CHAPTEE I. 

OVEE THE FEONTIEE TO VIEJNTNA, 

The Emperor of Germany, it is said, would not have 
exerted himself in the matter of the liberation of 
Madame Royale, had it not been that the court of 
Vienna was urged thereto by Russia, at the prayer of 
Louis XVIIL, and that even then it was chiefly moved 
by the hope of inducing Madame Royale to give her 
hand to the Archduke Charles, with Provence for her 
dowry, the sovereignty of which was hers de jure, if 
not de facto. The initiative was, curiously enough, 
taken by the American legation in Paris, on beh'alf of 
Vienna. It was only at a later period that Vienna 
resolved to act for itself. It was but to a doubtful 
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asylum, that to which the liberated Princess was now 
hastening. 

The journey to Huningues on the frontier was per- 
fonned with that officially enjoined reserve, which was 
sure to be observed in presence of an officer of the 
gendarmerie, who was especially there to enforce it. 
The illustrious traveller was however recognized in 
several towns on the route, and such homage as could 
be silently rendered, was paid her in willing abund- 
ance. For years after, she used to speak of a cup of 
chocolate offered her by an old woman on the road, 
as one of the most graceful tributes she had ever 
received. The weather was cold, she was exhausted 
and depressed ; the loyal old lady knew to whom she 
was paying her humble hospitality, and the man- 
ner and the matter were alike acceptable to her to 
whom it was rendered. As the Princess was leaving 
Huningues, where she reposed for six-and-thirty hours, 
the master of the inn (Le Corbeau), despite the frowns 
of the repubUcans by whom he was surrounded, threw 
himself at her feet, and asked her blessing. Had all 
men in France been as faithful to royalty as he, she 
would not have been there to dispense benedictions. 

It seems strange that this grave young girl should 
have crossed the frontier with regret, that she should 
still have loved the country wherein she had so ter- 
ribly suffered, and which had been so cruel to her 
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and hers. " I leave France with regret/' she said to 
those who stood around her, " for I shall never cease 
to consider it as my country." The sensitive heart 
will be with the land which contains the graves of 
those it has loved. 

The exchange of prisoners, whereby the freedom of 
Madame Royale was permanently secured, was effected 
at Basle, on the 26th of December. She was spared 
the degradation of witnessing the transaction ; for it 
would have been a cruel degradation to have put her 
face to face with Drouet, to whom she owed so much 
past misery, as well as the long exile which was now 
commencing. There were others among the prisoners 
to be surrendered in return for herself, who would 
have reminded her of a great misfortune. Those 
prisoners were Marat (afterwards Duke of Bassano) 
and Semonville. In Cannes, Lamarque, Bancal, and 
Quinette, she would have seen the representatives of 
a great crime. These four ConventionaUsts had voted 
for the death of her father, and, with Beumonville, 
minister of war, had been given up by Dumouriez to 
the Austrians on the 1st of April, 1793. It would 
have been less painful for her to have looked upon the 
first four than upon Marat and Semonville : the former 
were regicides, but the latter owed their captivity to 
an error which was fatal to Marie Antoinette and 
Madame Elizabeth. 

B 2 



ani 5t-: ViTt: :.. X !:»:>. i^«i StLj cti]V, who had 
an uJT^_^tc i^j^^'ic i: C'MjjTiZL'nr'.Z-rr, lo Fj'j'ni'Dce, 
thrre :o TTr-^ Til :i»r i_z_l<:cr MAiirediii The 

thni.u^h :br ztuttjI :crr::.^ «:(' :b? Grlsoas, cm the 
22nd of JuIt. 17.-3. tl-j were arr^tcA as prisoners 
of war. bT s*:-— e A ustrlin diss^es. In vain they 
explained the objVrc: <i iLrir jt-urrieving : they were 
transferred to Hufsiein in the TyniA ; the n^otiations 
touching the royal captives ftU to the ground, and the 
Queen and her sister-in-law perished on the scaflfold. 

At Basle, on the dav I have mentioned above, 
Madame Royale was met by M. Bacher, secretary to 
the French legation in Switzerland, who conducted her 
to the country-house of a rich merchant, named 
Robert, where the Prince de Graves and the Baron 
de Degelmann, the Austrian commissioners, awaited 
her arrival. The transaction was quietly completed 
in the merchant's little drawing-room. On the same 
evening, Madame Royale, accompanied by the Mar- 
chioness of Souey and the Prince de Graves, set out 
on her road to Vienna ; and in this way, the daughter 
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of Marie Antoinette, as Louis XVIIL expressed it, 
" fell into the power of the Austrians." 

She arrived in the Austrian capital on the 9th of 
January, 1796. She did not defer till she had arrived 
in Vienna the performance of the first of pious duties, 
— oflFering up prayers in behalf of her murdered re- 
latives. This service was performed at Laufienburg, 
on the day following that of her surrender by the 
French officials. It was at this place that she was 
met by the ladies commissioned by the Empress to 
wait upon her. There was much ceremony and con- 
siderable restraint. The Prince de Graves had re- 
ceived orders not to permit her to hold intercourse 
with any French officers she might meet on the road ; 
an order which the Prince disobeyed. The travellers 
happened to encounter M. Berthier, one of Conde's 
aides-de-camp; Madame Royale addressed him in 
grateful terms for the exertions made in behalf of roy- 
alty by the emigrant army, and the Prince allowed 
the two exiles to converse at their ease, in spite of the 
strict command he had received to the contrary. 

Her reception at Vienna was marked by a solemn 
courtesy. The solemnity was agreeable to Madame 
Royale, who, even when she appeared in pubUc, after 
many weeks of close retirement, moved through the 
ghttering throngs that crowded the imperial palace, 
attired in deep mourning. A household was ap- 
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pointed for her, befitting her condition ; and crowds 
of noble servants, with lofty appellations, now waited 
to do the bidding of her who, some half-dozen weeks 
before, rather received commands than gave them. 
She bore her new state with a serious dignity, that 
touched all who witnessed it. She was now but 
seventeen years of age. The beauty of youth was 
with her, but it was a grave, calm beauty. Serious- 
ness, rather than austerity, dwelt upon her brow. She 
did not refuse to appear before the imperial throne, 
even when the Emperor was presiding over gay fes- 
tivities ; but her pensiveness told of her spirit being 
far away from the scene in which she was moving ; 
and the most joyous of the revellers who passed her, 
hid their wreathed smiles for the time, and so did 
homage to her whom misfortune seemed to have sanc- 
tified. The Archduke Charles essayed to create an 
interest in that saddened heart. But, for such love as 
he could bring, the heart that had been so tried could 
entertain no sympathies. His wooing was backed by 
the sanction, and something more, of the Emperor 
and Empress. To all urgency the grave young girl 
had but one reply : — It was the wiQ of her father that 
she should espouse her cousin, the Duke of Angou- 
leme ; and that will was to her holy. The heart could 
not have been more deeply interested in the absent 
lover to whom her father's will had betrothed her. 
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than to the gallant Archduke, who pressed his suit in 
person. A marriage with the latter would, however, 
have made of her a German Princess; By a union 
with the Duke of Angouleme she would remain what 
she still preferred being, — ^French. Thus far inclina- 
tion helped her to obedience to her father's wiQ. The 
conclusion at which she had arrived, and which she 
calmly expressed, brought down upon her some perse- 
cution, and, if we may judge by her expression, some 
restraint. Intrigue accompanied both. Attempt was 
made to induce her to declare against some acts of 
her uncle Louis XVIIL, as invasions of her right. 
If he, as sovereign, had ceased to be Count of Pro- 
vence, the province of that name became her own in- 
heritance. She was urged to insist upon this point ; 
but she wisely thought it Uttle worth to quarrel about 
a dignity or an inheritance which, for the present at 
least, bore no value. Madame Royale exhibited much 
energy in the position in which she was now placed. 
The restraint that was put upon her must have been 
painful, for it extorted from her the remark, that 
she seemed only to have changed one captivity for 
another. Her energy may be judged of from the 
following passages written by herself : — 

" I was sent for to the Emperor's cabinet, where I 
found the imperial family assembled. The ministers 
and chief imperial counsellors were also present. I 
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had firnt to lintvu to a long address fiom Baran 
Thiigut. Ho adroitly gave me to understand idnt 
wiw c'xjMTtrd from me. He spoke of my beroditaiy 
right to the* duchies of Burgundy, Brittany, Lorraine, 
Alsmr, and Franche Comtc; he pretended, also, that 
I might hiy chiiin to all the private property inherited 
by Henry IV. of his mother, Jeanne d'AIbret. He 
conchuh'd by saying, that it was for me to take the 
initiative, and that he was convinced I would so act 
as to conciliate the interests of both houses, ma- 
ternal as well as patermd. I listened, and strove the 
while to take counsel of myself, and to heed only my 
duty ns a daughter of France and a subject of its 
king. Accordingly, when the Emperor invited me to 
express my opinion, I answered, that to be able to 
treat fittingly of such interests, I thought I ought to 
be surrounded not only by my mother's relatives, but 
also by those of my father. Nevertheless, I took 
upon myself to announce to my mother's kinsmen my 
firm resolution never to do an act that I feared might 
be disapproved of by my father's family. Besides, I 
said, I am, before all things, French, and conse- 
quently in entire subjection to the laws of Prance, 
which, from my childhood, had rendered me alter- 
tuiUily the subject of the King my father, the King 
my brother, and the King my uncle, and that I would 
yi^'M obwiicnce to the latter, whatever might be the 
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nature of his commands. This declaration appeared 
to very much dissatisfy all who were present. Every 
one wished to point out to me what they considered 
* my error ;' and when they observed that I was not 
to be shaken, they declared that my right being inde- 
pendent of my will, my resistance would not be the 
slightest obstacle to the measures they might deem it 
necessary to adopt for the preservation of my interests. 
I was then required to sign an act already prepared ; 
but I remained inflexible, ccJnstantly making reference 
to the will of the King, my uncle, and to the neces- 
sity, previous to pronouncing definitively, of my having 
a consultation with the princes of the house of Bour- 
bon. From that time the matter was never forced 
upon my attention, except by form of insinuation.^* 

In the Memoirs of Louis XVIIL, it is said that 
the persecution of Madame Royale went much farther 
than this. It is even reported that the Empress was so 
incensed at the self-possession of the Princess, and her 
determination not to be influenced by the urgent per- 
suasions of the Imperial House, nor to be touched by 
the suit of the young Archduke, a suit to which she 
might have lent a wilhng ear but for that paternal 
injunction which betrothed her to her cousin of 
Angouleme,' — ^the Empress is said to have been so in- 
censed at this proceeding on the part of the Princess, 
as to have treated her with great rudeness, nay, some 
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jai, w::^ i^itcctf. Tie e\rre?«iaoQ in the Memcnrs <rf 
b'*:^^ X\ ^ J , •- 1 Izirtfnrrjce regnante ne cnugnant 
r^ i^ la nidlTn^vr pax dcs voies de fait," would 
ew^ set!::! :o uiirlr ila: iie hand of the Empress of 
Cknvar.T Lid betra ni^^ aciliLst the daughter (^ 
\[Ar;e Antv ci<c:e ! She was cenainlx treated with 
s».->iie roH^r. An ari>c. cocmitssioQed by Louis 
XMIL to tdke tr>e p^rtrii: of his niece, was thrown 
into the pd:H.^a of Olmirt and detained there till 
l^l^4. The stonr stxnis incredible: but there was 
iiiuioubtcvi'v a scrvr^ d<sire to prevent anv native rf 
France frv^ui havino: access to her. Neither Gram- 
niont nor Saiiu-Pricst was ever able to obtain per- 
mission frvHU the Government that he might have an 
inteniew with her. Wlien they apphed, permission 
was CTJUited oulv on condition that thev should sub- 
uiit to l>e searvhed. and that they should speak to her 
in such a maimer that her hidies in waiting might 
overhear the conversation. These odious stipulations 
they refiised to accept, and the interview was not 
jpranted. Personally, Madame Royale was better cared 
for perhaps in the palace where her mother had dwdt 
in the bloom of her youthful beauty ; but she was as 
much a captive as when with that mother, yet young, 
she shared the close pnson and the indignities of the 
Temple. 

The imperial anger was as much excited against 
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Louis XVIII . himself. That monarch was not a 
favourite at the court of Vienna, nor was the cause of 
the Bourbons one for which the court was much in- 
terested. The King was restless in his exile. He 
had left his residence at Verona, and had even on one 
occasion, when on the banks of the Rhine with the 
army of the Due d'Enghien, approached near enough 
to the French republican outposts as to be able to 
address a few words to the men, who calmly listened, 
and rendered him miUtary honours, as he turned his 
horse to depart. This act oflFended the imperial go- 
vernment. In the ardour of the latter to make of 
the daughter of Louis XVI. a German princess, her 
French title of Madame Bot/aie was as much as pos- 
sible suppressed. When the Duke de Grammont 
succeeded in gaining a private audience of the Prin- 
cess, he addressed her by the old familiar name of 
Madame Boyale. She smiled faintly, and bade the 
Duke beware. The French dignity was not acknow- 
ledged at the Viennese court. " Call me," she said, 
*' Madame de Bretagne, or de Bourgogne, or de 
Lorraine, for here I am so identified with those pro- 
vinces, that I shall end by believing in my own trans- 
formation." This was not, however, said in a tone of 
impatient complaint. She could have borne with 
much more than this, had it been only that the 
virtues of her aunt Elizabeth were held in high re- 
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gard at Vienna. She loved to hear that second 
mother of hers admiringly spoken of ; and in a letter 
to Clotilde, Queen of Sardinia, and sister of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, she intimates that the greatest pleasure 
she had experienced at Vienna, was in hearing the 
qualities of her aunt universally admitted and as 
universally eulogized. 

In the year 1798, Louis XVIII. had accepted from 
the Russian Czar Paul the refuge which the latter 
offered to the wandering French monarch at Mittau. 
Paul had promised the Eang, that after the latter had 
arrived at Mittau, he would grant the first favour that 
his guest might ask of him. Louis, remembering 
the state of honourable captivity in which his niece 
was detained at Vienna, sent his friend and secretary 
D'Avary with a letter to the Czar, begging of him to 
use his influence in order to induce the court of 
Vienna to allow the Princess to rejoin her uncle at 
Mittau. The answer from St. Petersburg was laconic, 
but satisfactory. " Sir, my brother," it ran, " Ma- 
dame Boyale shall be restored to you, or I shall cease 
to be Paul I. I am, etc." The morning after the 
receipt of the note of the King of Prance, Paul de- 
spatched a courier to Vienna. The message that he 
bore was in the shape of an imperious demand for the 
restoration of the Princess, — so energetically worded 
that to refuse to accede to it was to accept war. 
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Delay was attempted, but Paul insisted, and the house 
of Hapsburg-Lorraine consented to yield the Princess 
whom they would fain have detained. She had re- 
sided in the Austrian capital during four long years ; 
and her honoiu*able detention there ceased in the 
month of May, 1799. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE pre HES8 OF AXGOULEME AT MITTAU. 

MiPAMK RovALE was HOW Oil her waj to rejoin the 
chii'f i)f her family, from wliom she had been long 
s<*jvinitoii. and with whom had commenced the earliest 
of htT tn>ul)Ios. The Count of Provence had inter- 
rupted the ivrtMUony of her christening, although he 
was then hoKIing her at the font as sponsor for the 
King of Spain. The circumstances were briefly as 
follows : — The officiating priest was no less a person- 
age than the Cardinal Prince de Rohan, an oflScial 
who was infinitely more at home at a banquet than 
at a baptism. When the Count of Provence pre- 
sented his little niece, the Cardinal asked how the in- 
fant was to be named. Thereon the Count, who 
piqued himself upon being acquainted with the de- 
tails of any ceremony wherein he was called to take 
part, remarked laughingly to the King, his brother, 
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that the first question should not have been as to the 
child's name, but as to its parentage. The Cardinal, 
somewhat angrily, intimated, by way of excuse, that 
such a course was only necessary where the parentage 
was doubtful ; here, where no doubt existed, the in- 
quiry was not necessary. Now, the Count, above aU 
things, loved to prove that he was right, and that his 
opponents were in the wrong. He accordingly ap- 
pealed to a subordinate priest as to the course to be 
followed on occasions like the present. The cure was 
a good man and a courtier, — and he endeavoured, by 
his decision, to give satisfaction to both parties. The 
rule of the Church, he said, was undoubtedly as his 
royal highness had stated; nevertheless, on an occa- 
sion like that which then presented itself, he should, 
he added, have himself followed the course taken by 
the Cardinal Prince. When this Uttle affair had been 
thus discussed, the young Princess was duly chris- 
tened, and the royal gossips subsequently laughed 
over the scene as they recounted it in the galleries of 
Versailles. 

Since the day when Madame Royale had last beheld 
her uncle, some years had elapsed. When the course 
of events in Paris drove the royal family to endeavour 
to escape to the frontier, the Count of Provence was 
more fortunate in his attempt than Louis XVI. and 
his immediate family. He has recounted the story of 
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oiU'A f,Aogfj*v cr>rrirriOnweaI:lL or oligarchy rather, was 
*A^y/A'A with ^uf:h a \mTtif:, that it ordercd their roval 
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guest forthwith to seek for another asylum. Louis 
answered them in right royal spirit ; " I will leave your 
dominions," he said, " but I have something to exact 
on my side. I request that the golden book may be 
brought to me in which my family is inscribed, that I 
may erase the name with iny own hand; also, that 
there may be restored to me the armour which was 
presented to the Venetian Repubhc by my ancestor 
Henry IV." For a short period he joined the army of 
Conde, where his gay humour rendered him a favour- 
ite, and with whom he entertained hopes of advancing 
on Paris beneath the oriflamme of his house. Austria 
demanded, for poKtical reasons, that he should leave 
this army ; and, with reluctance, the demand was ac- 
ceded to. On the 19th of July, 1796, when at Dil- 
lingen, on the Danube, he was fired at as he was 
looking from his window, by an unknown assassin. 
The ball struck him on the head, and " had it only 
been a hair's breadth lower," said he, *' Charles X. 
would have been King of France and Navarre." 
When he had recovered from the effects of his wound, 
he repaired to Blankenburg, a small town in the 
Duchy of Brunswick. France apphed the treaty of 
Campo Formio in compelling Prussia to demand the 
expulsion of Louis from Blankenburg, at .the hands of 
the Duke of Brunswick. The expulsion followed as a 
matter of course, and it was then that Paul, " Czar of 
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all the Russias/' who was not yet stung with his 
Philo-GaUia-mania, offered to the King the refuge that 
he accepted at Mittau. The Czar exerted himself 
with unusual earnestness to procure for his guest the 
companionship of Madame Royale. He had seen her 
a bright young girl at VersaiQes ; and on taking leave 
of the Court there, he had gaily kissed her on either 
cheek, adding, by way of apology, that he hoped he 
might one day have to welcome her to a home in 
Russia. He was thinking of her as a bride, and not 
dreaming of receiving her as an outcast, parentless, 
and proscribed by those by whom she had been made 
an orphan. 

Mittau is the dull Lutheran and wooden-built capi- 
tal of dull and ducal Courland. It was a fitting resi- 
dence for exiles, if locahties with gloomy memories 
should be the abiding-place of those whose compa- 
nionship is with sorrow. In the old ducal castle the 
banished King maintained his exiled state. The 
building, an oblong, enclosing a court-yard of some 
extent, is placed at one extremity of the town, on the 
Riga road, and on the left bank of a diminutive 
stream named the Grosbach. A few devoted French 
noblemen formed the dethroned King's court, and a 
hundred, mostly aged, French gentlemen constituted 
his body-guard. They had been taken firom the army 
of Conde, were commanded by the Comte d' Auger, 
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and were paid by the Czar himself. The chief ec- 
clesiastic iQ this little court was the good Abbe 
Edgeworth ; he who had witnessed the death of one 
monarch, and now solaced the exile of another. On 
the day previous to the arrival of Madame Royale, 
the consort of Louis XVIII. had rejoined him in his 
exile. The DuJces of Berri and Angouleme were also 
at Mittau. The former, the younger of the brothers, 
made the town talk " of his whereabout." The latter 
was quiet and reserved. He loved hunting as a means 
of killing time ; was given to early hours and innocent 
pleasures. He was a gentleman, and brave as became 
one. He had not the gentlemanly vices of his brother, 
and was all the better for it. He was ill educated, as 
was the Duke of Berri, but he had natural good sense, 
and would have passed for having more than that had 
he cared to put forth pretensions. His modesty was 
not, as in the case of Fielding's hero, " a flambeau to 
his merit," but rather concealed it. Of his family he 
was the one most ill-spoken of, and the least deserving 
of it. " Nephew," said Louis XVIIL to him, *' you 
are about to welcome Madame Royale, your destined 
bride. She brings you in dowry the protection of 
those holy martyrs, her august parents, and her own 
virtues, which will purchase for you aU hearts. Let 
us now hope in the fature." 

On the 4th of June, 1799, Madame Royale was 
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met, three {>08ts from Mittau, by the Doke of YiDiqmiL 
who bade her welcome in the name of the King and 
Queen. At the next post appeared the Comte de 
Cosse to fulfil the same office ; at the last stood the 
Duke de Guiche, with the same mission. As ^(adame 
Royale drew near to Mittau, two men of humble birth 
approached her, and were as cordially welcomed as 
though they had been dukes also. Their title was in 
their services. One of them was De Maiden, the Garde- 
du-corps who had acted as courier to Louis XVI. on 
the flight to Varennes ; the other was De Turgi, who 
had served Madame Royale in the Temple by offices 
which rendered her heart grateful for ever. The day 
was magnificent, the heat excessive, the sky cloudless ; 
but all features of local beauty were hidden in the world 
of dust, that for ever seems to prevail in this locality. 
Louis XVIIL, his consort, and the Duke of Angouleme 
had proceeded outside the gates of Mittau to receive 
her who was so anxiously expected. At length the 
two parties came in sight of each other. Madame 
Royale no sooner beheld the King than she descended 
from her carriage to meet him. The King did the 
same. The niece rushed forward towards her uncle 
with open arms, and with a wild air of mingled joy 
and sad emotions. " At last — at last" was aU she 
could exclaim, as she nearly sank at his feet. The 
King held her in his arms, where she lay still mur- 
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muring, — " Watch over me ; protect me ; be to me a 
father." The Monarch wept as plentifully as the 
orphan whom he closely embraced, and who assured 
him that at length she could feel again what it was to 
be happy. The Duke of AngouJeme, as much affected 
as any there, had clasped one of her hands, and was 
covering it vrith kisses and with tears. It was long 
before the King could sufficiently conquer his emo- 
tion to enable him to speak, but when he did, mes- 
sages of the fondest love descended into that bosom 
that had been so cruelly torn. The mutual joy was 
excessive, but it was so veiled in tears that a by- 
stander might have taken it for a spectacle of sorrow. 

Gladness, however, reigned supreme in the castle 
that day ; but there was weeping there also. The 
Abbe de Tressan says, that when the King presented 
his niece to the members of his little court, " she 
stood before eyes too much inundated with tears to 
allow of our being able to distinguish her features." 
The King pointed out to her his body-guard of 
French noblemen. "These," said he to his niece, 
" were the faithful warders of those for whom we 
mourn ; their age, their wounds, and their tears will 
tell you more than I can express." Turning to 
the excited assembly generally, then congregated 
in the saloon without any regard to etiquette, the 
King added, " At length she is one of us, not 
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al'.H'e wi^h cn-r, wb: Ls*i s*»x>i alcce with ter £atliar 
at the i«Xj? cf lie so^r :li AH respected so pioos a 
req^ie^t, and tne Princess and the Abbe rauamed 
t^^ether wirhoat witnesses. What passed in that 
golemn interview, and durins the solemn hour which it 
Utsted, we only know in part. The Abbe Edgeworth 
fxftraved no confidence made to God and him in such 
an hour. What he could tell without betrayal, he 
told to the Abbe Tressan. They were no sooner alone 
than her tears burst forth afiresh, and her heart palpi- 
tated so violently, that the alarmed priest, fearful of 
Hom(5 fatal result, wished to sunmion aid. She pre- 
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vented him : " Let me weep on," " said she ; " tears 
will do me good ; to shed them in your presence is a 
consolation." And then ensued questions made in 
sobs, and answers that excited them. The daughter 
listened to that which tore her heart as she Ustened ; 
but, said the Abbe, " she never once murmured 
against the decrees of God. Weep she did, inces- 
santly ; but fipom her Ups there fell no utterance of 
complaint." 

On the 10th of June, 1799, the Greek and the 
Lutheran ministers of their respective congregations in 
Mittau, were standing in the large gallery of the ducal 
chateau. A modest altar, decked with all the gay 
flowers that could be procured in the very heart of 
a Russian summer, was erected in the centre of the 
gallery. A marriage ceremony was about to be cele- 
brated there. The contract had been signed by the 
Czar. The affianced pair were calmly happy, and yet 
there had been no wooing. The ceremony was the 
result of a pohtical combination ; and the lovers, pos- 
sessing a regard for each other, submitted passively 
to events which they in truth did not care to control. 
Before that altar presently stood the Cardinal de 
Montmorency, and soon after the bridal party appeared, 
and the Abbe Edgeworth stood at the side of the 
bride. Every Frenchman in Mittau formed part of 
the assembly, and they were of all grades, from the 
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King hiniHolf down to the veriest commGner. But it 
\va8 a family frt(% and every Frenchman was a kins* 
nuuK Th(* Conite d'Artois, the father of the bride- 
gHHUu, was in Edinburgh; the Duke de Beni, the 
bridrgnHinrs brother, had left to rejoin the army; 
thv fathrr, niothor, and brother of the bride were in 
t\wir gravt\s. The Prince and Princess of the house 
of Bourbon now st(x>d before an altar, six hundred 
ItNigucs from their native land ; at no nearer distance 
(*oul(i they have accnmiplished their union. Even then, 
tbo honu* which they shared with so many was a por- 
tion of im|M*rinl alms, of which caprice might deprive 
t\\vu\ on tbt^ morn)W. The nuptial benediction was 
pn>nounnHl, and the succession to the French throne 
ti>ok tlu^ (piulity of a double legitimacy — ^that of a right- 
ful inlu^ritann^ and that of martyrdom. The merit 
of this (igun* of spotrh belongs to Louis XVIII. A 
modest fi^stival followed the marriage ceremony. No 
saJvot^s of artillery told of the act to heaven and earth, 
but numy a ginnl wish was breathed forth in behalf 
of the newly wetlded pair by their fellows in exile. 
Like numy other wishes fonned for the happiness of 
the young Duchess, tJwy failed of accomplishment. 

The union was notified to the European sovereigns, 
and with some pomp of phrase, by the Prince of Conde 
to the Frt>nch emigrt's, whose arms were waiting for 
exercise in the plains of Bohemia. The public an- 
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nouncement of the nuptials took credit for much feU- 
city following upon their accomplishment. During the 
first months of the imion, there was such felicity as 
might be enjoyed by exiles dwelling so far from their 
native land. The youthful majesty, the grace touched 
with melancholy, of the Duchess of Angouleme, won 
for her a boundless affection in the hearts of her little 
household, who, like^ the noble attendants on her 
uncle, were the pensioners of the Czar. The Duke 
and Duchess of Serent, with their daughter, the 
Countess Henriette de Choisy, were in waiting on the 
Duchess. The daily routine of their lives was never 
varied. It was passed in thankftd enjoyment of what 
the present brought them, and in hopefulness of what 
might be borne to them by the future. The chief 
employment of the Duchess was in looking after the 
poor of Mittau, and in affording them consolation. 

It was at one time asserted that the Duke de 
Chartres (Louis Philippe) had appeared at Mittau, 
under the travelling name of Kauffinan. His object 
was said to be a reconciliation between the family 
whom his father had so wronged and himself. At 
the date assigned for this visit, however, (1799,) the 
Duke was certainly in America. If he appeared at 
any other period at Mittau, it is as certain that the 
Duchess of Angouleme declined to receive him. She 
was almost as unwilling to receive Dumouriez, and 
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showed great reserve when the Abbe Georget, who 
had served as grand vicar to her mother's mortal 
enemy, the Cardinal de Rohan, was presented to her. 
The Abbe wte on his way to St. Petersburg, in com- 
pany with the Commissaries of the Order of the 
Knights of Malta, who were about to acknowledge 
the Czar Paul as their Grand Master. Dumouriez 
had been invited to Mittau by the King himself, with 
whom he had a lengthened interview, and held deep 
consultation on the misfortunes of the past and the 
prospects of the future. lie remained the King's 
guest during an entire week. The Duchess had at 
first conjured the King to permit her to remain dur- 
ing that period in close retirement in her private 
apartments ; and it was only to the persuasion of the 
Monarch that she ultimately yielded, and consented 
to meet, at her uncle's request, the unlucky general 
who, she thought, might have saved her father, had 
he been more daring and more honest. When the 
Duchess first saw him at dinner, she manifested an 
emotion so violent that she was unable to speak. 
Dumouriez, on his side, respected her feelings, and 
did not venture to address her. After the lapse of a 
little time, she, with some apparent confusion, sud- 
denly said to him, ** Restore my uncle. Sir, to his 
subjects, and you will thereby establish a claim to my 
gratitude. Heaven will do the rest. ..." She as 
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suddenly stopped. " Madame," said Dumouriez, 
placing his hand on his heart, " I was so unhappy as 
not to be able to save the King your father, and 
Providence has not permitted me to avenge him." 
The reply is said to have been satisfactory, and the 
Duchess no longer felt a reserve towards the banished 
soldier. 

The year 1800 glided peaceably by, and the Duchess 
was content to live in diminished state, provided that 
peace was therewith. She little believed that with the 
new year, 1801, the miseries of her position were again 
to be renewed. The capricious Czar, who hated re- 
volutions, had suddenly been smitten with an enthusi- 
astic admiration for Bonaparte, who had overturned 
the Directory, and established himself as master of 
France. He took no pains to conceal his admiration, 
and Bonaparte took advantage of it to demand of him 
the expulsion of Louis and his family from Mittau. 
Paul gave earnest of his obedience by immediately 
ordering the Count de Caraman, the representative of 
Louis at St. Petersburg, to leave the capital. The 
arrival of the Count at Mittau, without any reasons 
for his dismissal, put the little court in a state of con- 
sternation; which was not decreased when General 
Person, the military commandant of Courland, entered 
the King's apartment on the 20th of January, and 
announced to him the imperial order for his instant 
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expulsion from Mittau. The general softened the 
asperity of the message by personal apologies ; but the 
King, who had already commenced giving instruc 
tions to those near him, to prepare for departure, 
calmly rephed, " Sir, you must see in me a simple 
French emigrant, whose name is the Comte de Lille. 
Inform your master that his order shaU be obeyed." 
De Drisen, the civil governor of the province, placed 
in the King's hands passports for twelve persons. 
Nothing was mentioned as to the fate of the members 
of the court and the body-guard. On one point the 
Monarch was not left in uncertainty : his pension was 
stopped, and it was intimated that his guard and the 
noblemen who had followed him into exile would no 
longer be considered the stipendiaries of the Czar. 
M. de Drisen urged the necessity of departing on the 
following day, tod the King was on the point of 
agreeing to it, when he suddenly remembered, with 
pain, that the 2l8t was the anniversary of the death 
of his brother, that the Duchess of Angouleme was 
accustomed to spend it in tears and prayers and se- 
clusion, and that it would be cruel to visit her with 
misfortune on a day that reminded her of the deepest 
of her afflictions. The 22nd was then fixed upon; 
and, in the meantime, the matter had to be commu- 
nicated to the daughter of Louis XVI. The King, 
distrusting his own firmness, at first commissioned the 
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Abbe Edgeworth to announce the unwelcome intelli- 
gence to his niece; after a little consideration, he 
resolved to impart the information himself. He was 
accompanied to the apartment of the Duchess by se- 
veral of the noblemen who were in attendance upon 
him, one of whom, the Count de Caraman, has left 
the following graphic sketch of this most touching 
scene : — 

" A devoted servant was at the door of the room, 
commissioned to prevent all intrusion upon the 
Duchess ; and never till now had the mournful an- 
niversary, the rehgious retreat of fiUal piety, been 
disturbed. The King himself had been the first to 
respect the vow of solitude which the Duchess of 
Angouleme had expressed to him her desire to ob- 
serve. The Monarch's unexpected presence surprised 
the faithful guardian, who hesitated to obey the order 
given to announce the King, and only obeyed after it 
had been formally iterated. At length the door 
opened, and never was spectacle more noble or more 
touching offered to the eyes of man. We saw the 
daughter of kings humbly kneeling at the feet of that 
same priest who had pointed out the heavenly path 
to her unhappy father, addressing him with those in- 
spired and sublime words, ' Son of Saint Louis, 
ascend to heaven ! ' All that resignation has of most 
admirable, piety of most august, and courage of the 
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Duchess of Angouleme, g^ntlj takmg the King by 
the arm, induced him to rise, and leading him towards 
the door, guided him through a second affli^^ting 
scene, that awaited them on the other side. A crowd 
of old men, of women, and of children, impeded the 
way of the e3dles, invoking blessings on them, kissing 
their hands, and crying aloud. The King partook of 
their profoimd emotion; and he would have lacked 
power to pass through the multitude whose affection 
and sorrow impeded lus progress, had it not been for 
the Duchess of Angouleme, who, scattering around 
her messages of sympathy, of gratitude, and love, 
tenderly guided the throneless King through the 
weeping crowd to the carriage which awaited to bear 
them into the exile beyond. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE MODEEN ANTiaONE. 

The Duchess of Angouleme waved her last moumfol 
messages of adieu to those who respectfully hailed 
the wayfarers as they passed. The King and his 
niece experienced an increase of affliction on this sad 
occasion, from the circumstance that the former was 
deprived of the company of his consort, the latter of 
that of her husband, who took another route to join 
the body of French gentlemen who were associated 
with the Austrian forces, and in arms, with Conde 
for their chief, in behalf of legitimacy. The royal 
fugitives were accompanied by the Abbe Edgeworth, 
Count d'Avary, the Viscount Hardouineau, and the 
Duchess of Serent, with two faithful servants. It 
was a bitter day whereon to enter upon renewed exile, 
with no fixed home in view. The Lithuanian plains, 
which they had to cross, were covered by thick-falKng 
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snow ; and the fierce wind, with ice upon its breath, 
blew a hurricane. The road on the first day was 
almost impassable ; but the wanderers, after a pain- 
ful journey of four-and-twenty miles, the sufferings of 
which journey were not to be measured by distance, 
at length arrived, half dead with cold, at the chateau 
of Doblin, the lord of which. Baron de Kojrt, gave 
hospitable reception to guests, bare civihty to whom 
was hkely to bring upon his head the anger of his 
capricious master, Paul. 

The second day's journey brought more miseries 
than the first. The roads were worse, the weather 
more severe, and when night came, no better refuge 
was to be found than the miserable road-side inn, at 
Frauenburg, where some sixty wild, dirty, and half- 
drunken men were carousing, and remained so through 
the night. The King passed that comfortless night 
seated near the stove. The Duchess was conducted to 
a miserable room, wherein was a more miserable couch 
which of itself would have frighted away sleep. The cold 
there was intense ; the uproar from the revellers below 
kept her in constant terror. The night for aU parties 
was in fact most wretched. When the Duchess 
appeared at the door of her apartment in the morning, 
she found Hardouineau waiting to receive her. He 
was alarmed at her pale and haggard look, and she 
confessed to the terror she had experienced through- 
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out the night, fearing that they had fallen into a den 
of thieves. The Viscount exerted himself to make 
the best of their sorry situation, and she answered 
readily, " I stand in no need of sympathy, my dear 
Viscount ; I suffer chiefly at the common misery which 
envelopes us." 

The climax of that misery was reached by them on 
the third day. The utmost rigours of a Russian 
winter now surrounded them. The intense cold para- 
lysed them. The howUng wind tossed the snow into 
drifts, the postilions were blinded by it, and the 
horses terrified. The snow in the air darkened the 
Uttle Ught afforded by the dull sky; that on the 
ground lay a foot thick, and through this the Duchess 
and the King were compelled, with their attendants, 
to walk during a portion of this wretched day, when 
the horses had become unmanageable, and incapable 
of drawing a heavy carriage through the deep snow- 
encumbered ruts which did the office of roads, and 
by which alone they could travel. The Duchess led 
the King along this route, toiling through the snow, 
mud, and ice ; and the Abb& did his best to support 
the Duchess ; the suite followed ; while the carriage 
was safely, but with difficulty, conveyed to Drogen. 
The only habitable room in the inn there was occu- 
pied by a Captain Truswick," who refused to give it 
up to the Duchess (who arrived in an almost exhausted 
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condition,) even when her rank was made known to 
him. Nothing could overcome his inhospitable self- 
ishness, and the travellers, weary as they were, severe 
as was the storm, and dangerous the road, were com- 
pelled to proceed to Imagen, where they passed the 
night in the one miserable room of a most miserable 
inn. The place was so wretched, that to leave it in 
the dark early morning, and meet the tempest which 
still raged, was in itself a comfort. On the 25th of 
January they reached Hadayken, about nine o'clock 
A.M. The Baron de Jatz, hearing of their arrival, 
went down from his castle into the town and implored 
the illustrious travellers to do him and his poor resi- 
dence honour by partaking of breakfast and a warm 
welcome in his house. The wanderers were too 
happy to accept the proffered hospitality, which in- 
cluded helps to many other comforts which they 
needed. The Baron received them as though the 
chief wanderer was really King of France, journeying 
for his pleasure. He placed all he had at the dispo- 
sal of the wayfarers ; and so well did they profit by 
his noble charity, that when they again turned to face 
the perils of the way it was with cheerful hearts bom 
of reinvigorated frames. 

From the hospitable residence of the Baron de Jatz, 
the travellers proceeded to Oberbartau. It was a day 
of duU travel, through a cheerless solitude, unmarked by 
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au^ iucideiit. On the Iblluwing day, llie party of 
exiles came in sight of the frontier town of Polangen, 
There was some anxiety felt here, in consequence of 
the passports of the wayfarers not bearing the name 
of the Duchess of Angoulerae. It was feared that the 
Czar might have permitted her to travel unimpeded, 
thus far, only to arrest her on the frontier. The King 
sent the Duke de Heury forward, to present the pass- 
ports to the officer of the guard. " If all things go 
according to our wishes," said the King, "approach, 
as you return, on my side of the carriage ; if the 
Duchess is menaced, proceed towards the side whei-e 
she is seated." No impediment was offered to the 
egress of the Duchess ; a circumstance which rejoiced 
her all the more, as she bore about her the most 
valuable papers and secret correspondence of the King. 
As the wanderers crossed the frontier, the Russian 
gttard turned out and presented arms to them, the 
drums beating, and in short every honour rendered 
that was due to a crowned head. I may here notice, 
that the little spaniel, which had sported with the 
Princess on the terrace at Versailles, and which had 
shared her captivity in the Temple, and her exile at 
Vienna and Mittau, had survived to accompany her, 
the cherished associate of her way, into Prussian 
Poland. 

On the 27th of January the exiles entered Memel, 
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by a dull waning twilight. The King had taken the 
name of the Count de Lille ; the Duchess now assumed 
that of Marchioness de la Meilleraye. They reposed 
at Memel until the King of Prussia had returned an 
answer to their appUcation for permission to reside in 
his dominions. They were as noble but destitute 
pilgrims, standing at a castle threshold, and humbly 
suppUcating for food and shelter. 

The military commandant of the city did not wait 
to know his sovereign's will, but at once presented 
himself to Louis XVIII. , and oflfered to fiimish him 
with a guard. " I have nothing to do with poUtics," 
said he, "but I know what is due to a King of 
France." "You see before you," answered the 
monarch, "only the Count de Lille; there is and 
can be no other here." "Be it so," rejoined the 
good-natured commandant, De Thumar, " since it is 
your Majesty's good pleasure ; but at least it will not 
be disputed that the Marchioness de la Meilleraye is a 
' royal highness,' and in that character has claim to 
a sentinel at her door." The matter was still resisted, 
but at last settled by compromise; and a sentinel 
without arms mounted guard at the residence of the 
Marchioness. 

On the 8th of February, as the exiles were looking 
forward with hope to be able to proceed on the fol- 
lowing day to Konigsberg, they were surprised by 
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the unexpected entry into their apartment of five of 
the body-guard of aged men whom they had left 
behind them at Mittau, relying on the gracious treat- 
ment of Paul. But Paul had issued a decree of 
immediate expulsion against them all ; and he had 
forbidden any Russian to aflPord them hospitaUty on 
their way, for more than one day. These five old 
soldiers •of noble birth told the story of their hard 
fate to their royal master, who was sorely perplexed as 
to how he was to provide for them. Observing their 
depression, he took one of them, M. de Montluzun, 
by the hand, and "Friend," said he, "when the 
heart is pure, it is in the extremity of adversity that 
we must redouble our courage. Gentlemen," added 
the King, addressing them generally, " if my courage 
failed me, I should seek in your society to renew and 
strengthen it." The Duchess and her uncle awaited 
in Memel the arrival of the remainder of the dis- 
banded guard. For all, they had kind words and 
kinder deeds, — sparing out of their small means 
sufficient to enable their faithful followers to exist. 
They had, too, to exercise sound discretion. The pre- 
sence of a body of foreign soldiers in Memel might 
have given umbrage to the Prussian government; 
these accordingly entered the city in groups, and 
as fi'esh numbers arrived, the old ones departed. The 
resources of the exiled monarch and his niece were 
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severely taxed, but surrendered also with a truly prince- 
like liberality. \Mien their money had been all 
applied to the reUef of their old and loyal guard, 
the Duchess of Angouleme sent for M. Laurent Lork, 
the Danish consid. This gentleman was moved at 
hearing the daughter of Louis XVL beseeching him 
to take her diamonds in pledge, and asking upon 
them the modest simi of two thousand ducats. The 
consul pelded readily, and the Duchess de Serent was 
despatched to the consul's residence, there to deposit 
the diamonds and receive the ducats. The autho- 
rization given her in writing by her royal mistress, 
stated that the property was pledged, that " in our 
common distress it may be rendered of real use to 
my uncle, his faithful servants, and to myself." The 
Duchess of Angouleme was ever prompt at sacrifice 
when others needed to profit by the result ; her own 
share in that profit was her last thought. "Pro- 
vidence," wrote the Count d'Avary to a Mend, " will 
not abandon our master and his admirable niece. 
She is the angel of consolation appointed him by 
Heaven." The King thought so too ; and years after, 
in the brief summer of a prosperity often troubled 
even then, he was wont to speak of the daughter of 
Marie Antoinette as "our angel." 

The sojourn at Memel was broken up on the 23rd 
of February, 1801, and the royal travellers, with their 
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suite, proceeded to Konigsberg, a fortified town of 
Eastern Prussia, at the mouth of the Pregel. Their 
first care here was to provide for the transport of 
their old guard, by sea, to Hamburg. Their next was 
to solicit from the King of Prussia the favour of his 
naming some town wherein he would graciously 
tolerate, if he dared not boldly sanction, their dwell- 
ing. He named Warsaw, added some very ungra- 
cious stipulations, insisted on a diminution of the 
King's suite, and enjoined with complete incognito an 
almost monastic seclusion. The sorrows of the situa- 
tion were endured with dignity by those who might 
be supposed to feel them most acutely. The Abbe 
Marie, attached to the King's service and much 
esteemed by him, reheved hunself of the intolerable 
burden by committing suicide. This event threw 
additional gloom over a condition already more than 
sufficiently gloomy. 

The exiles did the bidding of their somewhat un- 
gracious host, and set out for Warsaw. They left 
Konigsberg on the 27th of February, and arrived at 
Warsaw on the 3rd of March, 1801. The journey 
was attended with terrific weather, and during a 
portion of it, the carriage, by the awkwardness of the 
driver, was overturned while crossing a shallow 
stream formed by the overflowing of the Vistula. 
The Duchess was wounded in the head ; and until the 
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repairs could be completed to enable them to resume 
their journey, the whole party remained for two hours 
in the open air, exposed to the rigours of one of the 
severest winters ever known. At the end of the two 
hours the carriage of the Duke de Fleury came in 
sight, and therein the King and his niece took shelter, 
until the repairs of their own were satisfactorily 
accomphshed. 

The residence of the exiles was estabhshed in a 
large, gloomy, old mansion in the Cracovian suburb of 
Warsaw. There they exclusively dwelt until the end 
of May, when they removed to the secluded coimtry 
residence of Lajinska, about a mile distant from the 
capital; and during their subsequent sojourn in 
Poland they Kved in one or other of these habitations, 
according to the season. If sympathy could alleviate 
misfortune, they must have experienced that allevia- 
tion, meeting, as they did, general demonstrations of 
respect and attention on all sides. Bonaparte had 
now compelled the Austrians to conclude a peace, one 
of the consequences of which was the dissolution of 
the body of emigrant French gentlemen serving in 
the Austrian army under Conde. The disbanding of 
this corps restored the Duke d'Angouleme to the so- 
ciety of his wife. Some improvement of their ma- 
terial condition also followed ; for the Emperor Paul 
was now dead, and his successor, Alexander, had re- 
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stored to the Bourbons a part of the revenue origi- 
nally assigned them by his father ; and he had offered 
them a permanent asylum in his dominions. The 
latter they declined. They felt, when in Poland, 
nearer to France, for of that country Henry III. of 
Valois had once been king, and the daughter of the 
PoKsh monarch, Stanislaus, who himself had dwelt a 
refugee in France, had been seated on the throne of 
Louis XIV. They felt, therefore, in some sort at 
home. All they asked was peace, — ^but that was not 
to be their portion. 

During their sojourn here, the power of Bonaparte 
had daily been visited with increase. The Consul 
was about to break the fasces and grasp the imperial 
sceptre. In founding a dynasty, he wished to sweep 
from his path all competitors. The most obstinate, if 
not the most active, and certainly the only legitimate 
and most dangerous opponent, was Louis XVIII. 
Bonaparte proposed to purchase from him a declara- 
tion of the surrender of the claims of himself and 
family to the throne of France, by a princely appanage 
and establishment; and Prussia, by compulsion per- 
haps, but certainly with voluntary rudeness, urged me- 
nacingly on the King the necessity of accepting the 
proposal. It was on the 26th of February, 1803, 
that the matter was seriously brought before the King. 
The Duchess of Angouleme was at his side when the 
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and :Le rezirr iLi: 7 '--n :: rr-s'.:!:. :ie fearares of the 
PuvLess wert rilii::: w-^:i h ^e?: pride. She and 
her uncle rv-^oilT sow. \:^s: z: :Le ppjpjeal of Bcma- 
parte wti> invzlTcd a rtozc!:::::'^ of the legitimate 
claims of the B:;irr»:L^ to :he Frtnoh throne. It was 
siunrested to them thai to hesitate mi^ht be to 
bring upon them expulsion from Prussia- " We are 
accustomed to simerin^/' was the answer; "we do 
not dread povertr." '' I should pitv the sovereign," 
said Louis X\ 111., " who should deem himself com- 
pelled to adopt so harsh an extremity ; and I would, 
trusting in God, seek another asylum." The King's 
determination to preserve his rights and pursue his 
claims, was made known to all the princes of his 
house then resident in England. Those princes, with 
the Count d'Artois, the King's brother, at their head, 
and including in then- number Louis PhiKppe Duke of 
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Orleans, assembled at Wanstead House, Essex ; and 
returned a spirited reply, recognizing Louis XVIII. as 
sole rightful sovereign of France, and alone worthy of 
the allegiance of the French people. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

WARSAW AND MITTAU— TO EJS^aLAND. 

In the meantime the victories and the policy ot 
BiMiajwirte not only compelled the allegiance ot 
thtvse lK>m within the limits of the French monarchy 
of lA>uis XIY., but exacted submission beyond the 
fn>n tiers of the old empire of Charlemagne. Europe 
ix^ttijueriHl and j^iuntieil, the First Consul then recalled 
the enugnmts, made followers out of many of the 
eKv>iost of the ailherents of past royalty, and finally 
nvlHiHl the eleni^v to the support of a cause which 
thev had atVivtixl to wndemn. The submission was 
^M\eral The institution of the Legion of Honour, 
and the **en^atu>u*' of Marshals of France, were con- 
sideixnl as stejvi to\V5U\ls the establishment of a new 
u\ouaivh\\ Uut the friends of the old monarchy were 
u\^t wilUug to allow of the usurjvition without striking 
a bK^w in favour of K^itimaow The conspiracy of 
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Pichegru, Georges, and Cadoudal ensued, and failed. 
Its failure involved the young Duke d'Enghien, the 
very pride of his house. He was residing, think- 
ing of nothing less than of conspiracies, at Ettenheim, 
in Germany, and close to the French frontier. His 
presence there was deemed a consequence of the plot 
to overthrow Bonaparte and restore the Bourbons; 
and although the territory on which he resided was a 
foreign and friendly territory, the Duke was seized, 
hurried to Vincennes, passed through the mockery of 
a trial, and slaughtered by night in the ditch of the 
citadel. As Cambaceres remarked, " the crime was 
so unnecessary and useless, that to justify it would be 
inapossible." 

Bonaparte having thus dipped his hands in the 
blood of the young Bourbon, he raised an imperial 
throne in France, and dragged a Pope from Rome to 
Paris to invest him with the imperial crown. Louis 
immediately returned his Order of the Golden Fleece 
to the master of that chapter of chivalry, refusing to 
wear the decoration, since it was also worn by a man 
who had butchered a Bourbon and usurped a crown. 
The latter fact caused less sorrow at Warsaw than the 
former. The assassination of the Duke d'Enghien 
struck his kinsmen there with consternation. The 
Duchess of Angouleme wept for whole days at the 
thought of another of her house having been so un- 
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WIIL, L2 >crc :c "iir ^'^:r« r Jirc wiiich he had be«i 
p-' .-iCtd ij :ie .:rlzie. "w-i;? j:ii»:rx rie first to o&r 
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• "^..e Fsi__f :! ;»:> wi^; :l.e :*L>k. "^ I carji«x lefrain,*' 
-r.e si::L in wnriz^ :,- rlie n^'cmir^ fiirher of a mor- 

• 1- -r-il c'j^i. ** fr» rj. cxrreN^ir.z to T,;a. under mv own 
hri^i tr^e l:vi.v ^TniTarJiv e\c::cd in rue br a calamity 
which LiS overwlcJii-rii y:u ar.i arSioted mr own 
hr-art. Mich as I have siireivd. and cruel as are the 
Ir/^sfrs which I have experienced, never could I have 
iuiH^ned the frightful catastrophe which has once 
more plunged us all into mourning/' 

Other catastrophes were preparing. The King was 
about departing from Warsaw to meet his brother the 
Count d'Artois, at Grudno, for the purpose of arrang- 
ing their future plans for pursuing their claims upon 
France, when the discovery of an attempt to poison 
him, the Duchess, and her husband, excited the 
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utmost alarm throughout the ancient capital of Po- 
land. 

There resided in Warsaw a French emigrant named 
Coulon, He kept a cafe and a billiard-table, was a 
sort of purveyor to the King's house, and was steeped 
in difl5culties. On the 20th of July, 1804, two men 
called upon him, questioned him closely touching the 
manner of life of the King and the Duchess, and having 
received all the readily oflfered gossiping information 
which Coulon could give, they conversed with him 
upon his own affairs and prospects ; and learning that 
both were in the very worst possible condition, they 
announced to him that they had a project in hand 
which, if he would ftirther it, would bring him profit. 
Coulon listened eagerly ; it was long since the chances 
of profit had been placed at his disposal. The pro- 
ject was, however, only darkly alluded to, over a bowl 
of punch, and the final explanation deferred till to- 
morrow. Coulon was poor, but he was honest. The 
matter looked to him so suspicious, that as soon as 
his visitors had left him, he revealed wliat had passed 
to the Baron de MiUville, to whom he had been 
servant. The baron informed the Duke de Pienne, 
one of the King's gentlemen ; the latter communicated 
it to D'Avary ; and Louis' faithftd friend told it to his 
sovereign. The King gave no opinion; he simply 
recommended that Coulon should meet the strangers 
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and report the result of the interview. Coulon 
obeyed. At the meeting which ensued, the two men 
offered him four hundred louis if he would drop a 
smaU packet of powder in the soup that was to be 
served at the King's table. Coulon consented: the 
powder placed in his hands he immediately forwarded 
to the King, who sealed it up in the presence of vari- 
ous gentlemen of his court, and then apphed to the 
authorities for the arrest of Coulon and his presumed 
suborners. The Prussian government refused to in- 
terfere, nor were the poUce allowed to act in the mat- 
ter. This course was taken, not because the story 
was of a somewhat improbable character, but because 
great fear was entertained lest, in unravelling the 
difficulty, compromise might be made of no less a 
name than that of Bonaparte himself. The King 
then submitted the sealed powders to an analyzation 
to be made by three of the most eminent chemists in 
Warsaw, and these declared that the powder was 
composed of white, red, and yellow arsenic. The 
pohce and the government alike refused to act, even 
upon this report. Coulon was subjected to a severe 
examination in presence of the King, the Archbishop 
of Rheims, the Duke de Pienne, the Marquis de 
Bonnay, the Duke d'Havre de Crecy, the Comtes de 
la ChapeUe, de Damas Crux, Etienne de Danes, and 
the Abbe Edgeworth. He steadily affirmed that all 
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that he had swom to was truth, and the French noble- 
men present signed a declaration testifying that they 
gave credence to his deposition. 

Nothing further was done ; but the King, on leaving 
Warsaw to meet his brother at the new rendezvous 
appointed at Colmar, in Sweden, expressed great 
anxiety for the safety of the Duchess, his niece. The 
meeting of the brothers brought down upon one of 
them at least the vengeance of Napoleon, who was 
well aware that they had met only to protest against 
the imperial usurpation. The Emperor ordered the 
King of Prussia to forbid the return of Louis XVIII. 
to Warsaw, and the imperial order was servilely 
obeyed. Louis, again homeless, had recourse to the 
Emperor Alexander, who placed the ducal residence 
at Mittau once more at his disposal, and thither the 
King directed his melancholy way. The Duchess of 
Angouleme and the Queen, her aunt, continued to 
reside at Warsaw throughout a season, the rigours 
of which lent terror to the prospect of a journey to 
Russia ; but they were once more reunited to the exiled 
monarch in April, 1805. The servihty of Prussia was 
rewarded by the destruction of its power at the battle 
of Jena. Tlie menacing approach of a French army 
towards the Russian frontier, induced the Emperor 
Alexander to prepare for the war which followed ; and 
the bloody year 1806, when stricken fields were fought 
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Titr wir ihii d:w n^vl brc^ight to Mittaa lam 
o:-nv:Ts c/ wc-ui-icxi Frtnoh prisoners; and to the 
canr cf thtTSc^ prlscntr? noDe nK^e assiduously devoted 
the a*5< Ives ;haa :be AbV Ellsworth and the Dudiess. 
Thev wect t4>^t iher distributiiur aid and consolatioD 
aiuoiig their aij»:i\e cv'untnmien, and this pious work 
was continued until a nialijmant contagious fever broke 
out among the men, who, at the best, were ill-lodged 
and worse fed. At this juncture the Abbe insisted 
upon fulfilling his pious duty alone, and in the course 
of its fidfilmeut he was attacked by that deadly ma- 
lady against which he had been so fearlessly succouring 
others. His life became instantly in peril ; and this 
fact was no sooner ascertained than the daughter of 
Louis XVI. resolved to do for him what he, even on 
the scaffold, had done for her father — ^make smooth 
the remainder of the path between life and immortality. 
The perils of such a mission in nothing daunted her. 
She assmned her dangerous post at his bedside, and 
no persuasion could move her thence. She was per- 
forming a filial duty, and would execute it to the 
utmost. Her hand presented to his parched lips the 
cooling draught; his pillow was smoothed by the 
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daughter of a king ; and her lips recited the words of 
comfort which his Kps had whispered into the ear of 
her dying sire. She watched the good old man with 
a rapt and sanctified aflfection, read calmly to him the 
message of God, when his brain was not too distracted 
to heed it, and held his head against her bosom when 
he appeared yielding beneath the terrible struggle be- 
tween life and death. It was then, when the sight 
was most afflicting, and the danger to herself most 
imminent, that she was urged most earnestly to leave 
the dying Abbe to Grod and the hands hired to assist 
hinL " Not till his eyes be closed to earth," was her 
answer, " wiU I abandon the last friend possessed in 
this world by my father. The greater his danger, the 
more does he need the presence of one who loves him. 
Let all others shun the contagion ; but he is more 
than a friend to me, and never will I abandon him in 
his extremity. I will myself tend him to the last ; and 
I ask for no companion in the office of waiting on the 
dying Abbe Edgeworth." She kept good her word, 
and remained by him, faithful and steadfast, to the 
end. Grod gave her for his consolation and his re- 
compense, and well had he earned the comfort and 
reward. On the 22nd of May, 1807, he breathed his 
last sigh, as she bent anxiously over him, and the 
Princess piously closed the eyes of the poor priest. 
During that day her thoughts were, more than ever. 



wi:h ih--**e d ir c-rx* wb.oi he had now jcHiied in 
iLcir b.-cjc Uji z.d ihe skits. ••! wwp,'' said Louis 
XVIIL, in a Ir::cr to the Abbe's brother, — ^'^ I weep 
for a fritrnd and a Kntrtbctor : for a minister of con- 
sociation who k-d my brother to the portals of heaTcn, 
and who has since directed me on the same bright 
wav." 

This humble man of God was foUowed to the 
grave he was to fill, in a land far off firom his. own, 
by the whole of the French royal family. The King, 
the Queen, and the Duchess bade him their last fare- 
w(;ll but as the tomb was about to close. Not only 
all the French inhabitants, but the citizens generally 
of Mittau, followed in the solemn funeral procession. 
Men and ministers forgot their differences of creed, to 
<lo honour to a man who had so nobly illustrated the 
H[)irit of Christianity ; and if angels looked upon the 
t()U(;hing scene from the seats in their homes above, 
tlicjir g(5ntle natures must have approved of the tribute 
paid by his erring fellow-men to this perfectly good 
luul fiiithful servant. His death was speedily followed 
hy that of the Queen's almoner, who perished, as the 
Abl)o Hd^i^worth had done, in the performance of his 
diilu^N HiuoiiK the sick French prisoners. The little 
(MMirl. wow \\\\\H w double mourning. 

During tlir two following yoars of the residence of 
llii> DurhoHN \\\ Mittiui, the only remarkable circum- 
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stance that occurred 'was in the sudden outburst of 
fire which on two diflferent occasions threatened the 
castle with destruction. On each occasion the fire 
was proved to be the work of an incendiary; and 
anxiety was the constant companion of the family, 
whose enemies seemed to pursue them with such 
restless implacabihty. Some consolation was afforded 
them by a visit from the Emperor Alexander. He was 
on his way to measure arms with Napoleon, and he 
gaily talked to the Duchess of restoring her to the 
Tuilleries. Such hopes were crushed by the issue of 
the battle of Friedland, and by the peace of Tilsit, 
which followed, and which made of Alexander an ally 
of Napoleon. It was the opinion of the Duchess, that 
since Europe had become the dominion of the son of the 
Corsican lawyer, the Continent was no longer a fitting 
residence for the Bourbons. Louis, too, was reluctant 
to live the guest of a man who had formed a brother- 
hood with one who had usurped the throne of Erance. 
Friendly overtures, too, had been made to the French 
^^S ^y Q^een Charlotte of England. Louis, in 
consequence, bade a grateful adieu to Alexander, and 
leaving his wife and the Duchess at Mittau, proceeded 
with the Duke d'Angouleme to Riga. At this 
port they embarked in October, 1807, and sailed 
for Gothenburg, in Sweden, the monarch of which 
country received them right royally, and, putting them 
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on board his frigate, the Freyai; saw them, with the 
Duke de Beni, set sail in November for England, and 
bade them " God speed" upon their voyage. 

The English Cabinet, ^prised of the visitors who 
were about to hnd upon their coast, had sent orders 
to all the ports that directions should be given to the 
Swedish captain to land at Leith, whence the King 
would be requested to proceed to Holyrood. The 
King had little inclination to listen to this request, 
and flatly refused to do so when the Freya arrived at 
Yarmouth. He came, he said, not as a fugitive re- 
quiring an asylum, he had a secure refuge at Mittau, 
but as a King desiring to reside under the protection 
of the laws, and determining to protest against the 
continued usurpation of lus crown. The English 
Government would not endanger any future policy 
they might find it necessarj' to adopt towards "the 
Emperor of the French" by pubUcly recognizing the 
" King of France." The result was, that Louis stepped 
ashore as Count de Lille, "Chief of the House of 
Uoiu-bon," and he proceeded to Gosfield Hall, Essex, 
a princely mansion, placed at lus disposal by the 
M(UX]uis of Buckingham. Here he met the Count 
d'ArtoiwS, who had arrived from Holyrood, the Prince 
do ('ondo, still heartbroken at the fate of the brave 
|)*Mughion, the Duke de Bourbon, who was more 
OHNV of (HMisolntion, and the Count de Beaujolais, 
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brother of the Duke 'of Orleans. From all these he 
received a homage that made him feel himself a King, 
and which almost persuaded him of the return of the 
days of Versailles. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE EXILES IN ENGLAND. 

While Louis XVIII. was receiving the homage of his 
relatives and friends at Gosfield Hall, and protesting 
against the aggression of Napoleon — the only act of 
sovereignty, as the latter remarked, which a pretender 
can exercise, — ^the Emperor was overturning the sove- 
reigns of Europe, and setting his brothers in their 
places. The weak and vicious Joseph was now on 
the throne of Spain, and another Bourbon was in the 
dust. In the midst then of a year of discouragement, 
the consort of Louis and the Duchess of Angouleme, 
under the escort of the Marquis de Bonnay, quitted 
their retreat at Mittau, and proceeding to Liban, a 
seaport of the duchy of Courland, sailed from thence 
in July, 1808, and arrived at Harwich, in August, 
with a suite of seventy persons. They too were tem- 
porarily received and magnificently entertained by the 
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Marquis of Buckingham at Gosfield Hall, a loyal ser- 
vice that was rewarded in England by a dukedom, 
and in France by — a refusal of the riband of the 
Order of the Holy Ghost. But the latter was in days 
when grateful memories had faded ; at Gosfield there 
was no lack of that species of gratitude which is said 
to consist in a Uvely sense of favours to come. The 
feeling went so far, that the King even erected a tem- 
ple to Gratitude, which still exists in a damp and 
rickety state ; and aroimd it the members of his family 
planted five oaks, which have grown up into lofty and 
umbrageous beauty, and which discreetly shade the 
temple from the eye of the too curious traveller who 
passes along the adjacent road. 

The two years' residence at Gosfield was undisturbed 
by any incident, save indeed the solemn one of the 
death of the amiable Q^een of Louis XVIH., a prin- 
cess of the house of Savoy, who died on the 13th of 
November, 1810, from which period the Duchess of 
Angouleme became mistress of a household which 
numbered not less than one himdred and forty per- 
sons, of whom only a small portion were quartered in 
the mansion. The occupations of the Duchess were 
those of a grave, benevolent lady,— of one who had the 
heroism of patience under adversity, and who looked 
forward with a hope partaking of confidence, that to all 
her sorrows there would be a consummation of triumph. 
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Shortly after the Queen's death, the King hired 
Hartwell Hall for the reception of himself and suite. 
The house, the property then of Sir George Lee, is 
situated on a gentle ascent on the road between 
Oxford and Aylesbury. It is hidden from passers-by 
on the highway, by a screen of superb trees, and it 
was nearly two centuries and a half old when the King 
took possession. The rent paid is said, by Alfred 
Nettemfint> the Bourbon biographer kwt e^&xTP', to 
have amoimted to six himdred poimds sterling,, 
yearly. The sum, however, was one himdred 
less. The royal revenue amoimted to six hundred 
thousand francs per annum (some twenty-four thou- 
sand pounds), granted by the British government ; but 
the King had almost as many claimants upon it, and 
it was moreover so charged with encumbrances, that, 
at the end of the year, the King found himself Uttle 
better than steward of a property for the management 
of which he received little or no income. One 
hundred thousand francs (£4000) were assigned 
to the Duke and Duchess of Angouleme; the like 
simi to the Archbishop of Rheims, for charitable pur- 
poses ; and a similar amount was consumed in paying 
poUtical emissaries. The balance, amoimting to about 
£12,000, did not more than suffice for the expenses 
of a household, where the retainers being poor, noble, 
and numerous, had many wants that were costly of 
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gratification. To do the King justice, his liberaUty 
to his faithful followers was of a spirit and quaUty 
becoming a prince. Among the poor of the place, 
and among the proscribed French exiles who existed 
painfiifly near the capital, as well as among the French 
prisoners of war, who lay captive in our hulks and 
inland towns, the name of the Duchess of Angouleme 
was hailed with warm affection. Her charity was at 
once mimificent and exercised with discretion. Occa- 
sionally, visits were made to the capital, not for plea- 
sure's sake, but as pious pilgrimages to the humble 
httle chapel in King-street, Portman-square, which 
was founded by the poor French exiles of the early 
part of the Revolution. Here, amid the noises inci- 
dental to stables (such being its vicinity), the crowing 
of cocks, and other sounds bespeaking a humble 
locality, in the narrowest and meanest of temples and be- 
neath the lowUest of roofs, fifteen of the hierarchy of the 
Gallican Church have been seated at one time, arrayed 
in all the gorgeousness belonging to the distinctions of 
their rank, while before them kings and the sons and 
daughters of kings have been seen meekly kneeling, and 
praying, not for restored greatness, but for renewed 
minds, — not for rescue from straitened condition, but 
for pardon for the errors committed in it, and strength 
to bear it more in accordance with their Christian 
profession. France was the object of their united 
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prayers, and she was prayed for with hope. The 
Duchess was even accustomed to say, that in France 
alone, as she beheved, would God permit her to bear 
an heir to the throne. She misinterpreted the mes- 
sage, and Heaven would not visit her with so heavy 
a curse. 

At pubKc festivals the exiles seldom appeared ; and 
only in obedience to the expressed wish from the 
Prince Regent, did they appear at court on the birth- 
day of George III. The gay and brilKant crowd was 
hushed into a respectful silence when the Duchess 
appeared; and as she gravely passed through their 
opening ranks, they looked on with the feeling of 
deeply aflfected hearts, that could sorrow for her who 
was the daughter of sorrow, — of one who had sinned 
so Uttle and suflfered so much. 

From such scenes as these the Duchess gladly re- 
turned to her retirement at Hartwell. The old 
Elizabethan mansion pleased her. If it wanted 
dignity of elevation, it possessed the dignity of 
breadth. There was an agreeable variety in its 
several aspects. Of its four faces, directed towards 
the cardinal points of the compass, one had an 
ancient and melancholy aspect ; a second had a grave, 
Elizabethan cheerfulness ; a third was Ught, airy, and 
smiling ; and the other had a trimmed, polished air 
of modemly invented comfort. The house was 
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strong enough to resist a siege. It had (and has, 
but I shall continue to speak of it in the past, as 
applying to the period of the residence of the 
Duchess,) its porticoes, its porches, and its quaint 
seats. Within were a manorial hall, a majestic vesti- 
bule, a gallery, muniment-room, and museum. There 
was a library for learned leisure therein to be luxuri- 
ou,, »d it looked into laughing gardens wherein that 
same leisure might disport itself. There was a 
secluded study for the more deeply philosophical ; a 
dining-room such as would make philosophy itself 
smile ; sleeping chambers wherein Stoics might revel 
in the luxury they had daily abused ; and a chapel 
wherein pious souls might pubhcly express thanks 
for all. The drawing-room was of royal dimensions 
and beauty; staircases, quaintly noble, with oaken 
rails and statues; carved ceilings, marble mantel- 
pieces, perplexing those who gazed at them with 
their abundant allegorical difficulties, and panelled 
walls whereon the representatives of old valour and 
ancient loveUness kept their silent state, added to 
the general effect ; — altogether, HartweU was a 
house wherein misery might be tolerably comfort- 
ably settled upon £24,000 a year. 

The apartments of the Duchess of Angouleme were 
contiguous to the muniment-room, which was occu- 
pied by the Count and Countess of Damas, the faith- 
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fill attendants of the Duchess. The aged mother of 
the Countess, the Duchess de Serent, had allotted to 
her a small chamber, on the opposite side near that 
of her daughter. In this house, and in the outbuild- 
ings, one hundred and forty persons were quartered. 
The number, including visitors, often exceeded two 
hundred. " So numerous a party required such exten- 
sive accommodations, that the halls, gallery, and larger 
apartments were ingeniously divided and subdivided 
into suites of rooms and closets, in some instances to 
the great disorder and confusion of the mansion. 
Every outhouse, and each of the ornamental buildings 
in the park that could be rendered capable of decent 
shelter, were densely occupied ; and it was curious to 
see how the second and third class stowed themselves 
away in the attics of the house, converting one room 
into several by the adaptation of light partitions. On 
the ledges and in the bows of the roof . they formed 
gardens, which were stocked with plants, shrubs, and 
flowers, in boxes containing mould to the depth of 
eighteen or twenty inches ; and they moreover kept 
fowls and pigeons there, so that the superstructure 
was thus loaded with many extra tons of weight. 
But all was well conducted and cheerful throughout a 
residence of six or seven years, and in the evenings 
there was much mirth, music, and dancing, kept up 
at the cottages around." Such is the description 
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given by Captain Smyth, in his ' iEdes Hartwel- 
lianae/ printed for private circulation. The gallant, 
and also learned, Captain, further tells us that these 
internal transformations were made without any fear 
of the law of landlord and tenant being before the 
eyes of the thoughtless delinquents, and with as Uttle 
regard to the feelings and interests of the good- 
natured proprietor, who saw new windows knocked 
into his walls, old fixtures displaced, and portions of 
the parapet balustrade ruthlessly removed, in obedi- 
ence to some idle caprice that cared nothing for the 
act committed to gratify it. There was more of the 
Goth than of the Gaul in the deed of that individual 
who himg up a gigantic French looking-glass before 
the exquisite " Lady Elizabeth Lee," painted by " Sir 
Joshua." There was no face reflected in the mirror, 
half so beautiftd as the one concealed behind it. The 
bad taste was indisputable. 

On each side of the porch that led into the house 
of the exiles there was to be seen a fleur-de-lis in the 
old carving. The King smiled at the coincidence. A 
similar one, as I shall have to notice later, was connected 
with the stranger's tomb, which opened to receive the 
body of Charles X., who died in exile at Goritz. 
Louis XVIII. led a very retired life at Hartwell ; but 
he won a large amount of popularity. He was as 
affable as he was unostentatious, and would enter into 
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conversation even with strangers whom he casfoally 
met in his rare and brief walks. The dinner party 
seldom numbered less than two doz^en ; and at this 
meal a custom of the 'old French court was observed 
about once in three weeks, on which occasion the prin^ 
cipal families of the neighbourhood were permitted 
to walk round the royal table while his Majesty and 
family " sate at meat." The hbrary was converted 
into a court reception-room, the drawing-room having 
been surrendered to the Prince and Princess of Gonde, 
for whom it served a& both saloon and dormitory. In 
the hbrary, the King's couch was raised on a dais. 
The rooms ordinarily inhabited by him were the study 
and a small room adjoining. The apartment above 
the hbrary was that in which the Queen died, and in 
which she lay in a " state" that excited much wonder, 
and some admiration, among the simple Buckingham- 
shire squires and their ladies. The dethroned King 
of Sweden afterwards occupied this room. The house 
itself held more exiled princes than were met by Can- 
dide at the table-d'hote in Venice. 

The Count d'Artois was the least popular of these 
illustrious exiles, and he has left behind him the least 
pleasant of memories. He moved more in public 
than Ins brother, and rode over the country with a 
grace and abiUty that would have been acknowledged 
by the best man who ever rode up to the Quom 
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Hounds ; but he was haughty of disposition, improyi- 
dent of habit, perverse, not faithfcd to pecuniary obli- 
gations, and of restricted intelligence. His character, 
however, developed itself favourably ; and, in the dig- 
nified, affable, honourable, and affectionate old man, 
who died in exile at Goritz, there was no trace of the 
proud, extravagant, and weak young man, who had 
lived in exile at Hartwell. His faults, it must be con- 
fessed, were those of education. When, as a youth, 
he paid somewhat warm courtesy to the mistress of his 
grandfather, Madame Du Barry, the stripling was 
rather applauded than reproved ; and when, abeady 
tired of the labour of idleness, he appUed for some 
employment whereby he might be useful to Prance, 
he was told by the Minister that he was only asking 
for poUtical power ; that pohtical power was not good 
for young princes ; and that his proper vocation was 
to get in debt. " I did as I was bid," he would 
sometimes say, with a melancholy smile ; " and I got 
into debt." The Duke de Berri, who occupied a 
room at Hartwell next to that of his father, partook 
of much of the latter's character. 

The apartments of the Duke and Duchess of An- 
gouleme were at the south-west angle of the building. 
Her profoundly melancholy aspect is still remembered 
9X Hartwell and its neighbourhood. But she did not 
allow her sorrows to subdue her ; she cherished them, 
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without giving them permission to conquer her. She 
was an earlv riser, — at five in the summer and six in 
winter. She walked in the grounds with a sort of 
stem rapidity, was reserved, disliked to encounter 
strangers, or to be noticed by them. She was of an 
observing character herself; and they who were wor- 
shiping in the little church might, in summer time, 
often notice her standing in the porch, leaning on 
her husband's arm, and contemplating in silence the 
little congregation, according to their simple rites, 
worshiping their God. She expressed to the Rev. 
Mr. Lockart, the minister, the pleasure she had felt at 
witnessing " the decorous order observed in the Pro- 
testant form of worship." 

While the exiles were watching the events that 
were passing on the Continent, and calculating the in- 
fluence they might have towards accomplishing the 
restoration of the Bourbons, intelligence arrived at 
HartweU of the marriage of the Emperor Napoleon 
with the Austrian Archduchess Maria Louisa, who 
had been refused to the Duke de Bern, and who 
espoused Napoleon in order to preserve Austria to the 
erown of her father. Silence feU upon the circle as 
the inteUigence spread, and thereT\dth dismay. The 
King alone looked radiant, and confessed his joy. 
"The occupier of the throne of fVance," he said, 
" marries an Austrian Archduchess, a princess of the 
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house of Lorraine, and she enters France attended by 
a De Rohan ! When was there ever such conjuncture, 
that ruin did not follow unto all?" Those who heard 
the words smiled in acknowledgement of their truth, 
and hailed the oracle ; but there was one who moved 
away silently weeping, — ^that one was the Duchess of 
Angouleme : the speech of the King told the history 
of her parents' love and utter ruin. But in the words 
of the monarch there was a truth that could not be 
gainsaid. France and Lorraine were again united 
in the persons of Maria Louisa and Napoleon. Then 
was undertaken the fatal Russian expedition, and there- 
with came the destruction — prophetic and inevitable. 

When Napoleon's Senate made so Uttle account of 
Napoleon, and the people were so weary of war, that 
they sent the Count de la Chatre to invite the Count 
d'Artois and his sons to the Continent, there to act in 
furtherance of the old monarchical cause, the exiled 
royalists at Hartwell felt that the tide had come which 
it was necessary to take at the flood, if they would be 
floated to that fortune which the poet speaks of. It 
was at this moment that the energy and greatness of 
soul of the Duchess were displayed. While all were 
more or less affected, and were hardly masters of the 
emotion by which they were shaken, she alone was 
calm and serene, calculating the chances of success, 
and suggesting mcasm-es to ensure it. " Sir," she 
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said to her hmband, *^ would that I eoold take your 
place ;" and to the Count d'Artoe» her fiithor-m-law, 
she remarked, '* Act so that the ciown shall descend 
only to your difldren. As fc»r you. Sire/' she added, 
addressing the King, *' I am satisfied that you will do 
aD in your power to ocHisolidate it. Yon will succeed ; 
feat my martyred paraoits and St. Louis will, to such a 
cause, lend their all-powerfnl aa»tance/' On hear- 
ing such exhortations, it is hardly necessary to add, 
that the Princes <^ this exiled house were at once up 
and doing. Larochejacquelin and l\iffi)fd St. Ger- 
main were in Bordeaux, fimning the royalist flame 
that* was known to be there burning. The Duke of 
AngoulSme embraced his wife, bade her smile, and 
set sail for the Pyrenees, where Wellington kept him 
in the rear of his head-quarters, waiting for his oppor- 
tunity. The Count d'Artois sailed to Holland, and 
thence posted to Switzerland, while the Duke de Bern 
hastened to Jersey, and thence held Normandy in 
contemplation. The Duchess of Angouleme was left 
alone, to pray with her uncle. This was in January, 
1814. The great events of that time I need not nar- 
rate. I have for the present to do with the fortunes 
of her left at Hartwell, not vrith the distant and great 
causes that influenced them. 

The 26th of March had arrived. It was the day of 
the Annunciation, or ** Lady Day." The Duchess 
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and the King, with the court, were all engaged in 
worship, some of them perhaps with thoughts pardon- 
ably disturbed by other thoughts in connection with 
far-off scenes and actors in them. Madame Gonet, 
an English lady, married to one of the royal suite, 
was seated near the middle window, which commands 
a view of the road leading fix)m the lodge. The 
Duchess, finom her seat, could also see through this 
window. Suddenly two post-chaises dashed into the 
park. The postilions and horses wore white favours, 
the travellers carried white flags. They came rapidly 
in the direction of the house, and the sight caused 
Madame Gonet to utter an exclamation, which was 
re-echoed by the Duchess, and which effectually dis- 
turbed the solemnity of the ceremony. The Eabuouth 
telegraph had previously announced the arrival there 
of a deputation from Bordeaux. What could these 
travellers be, other than that deputation, and what 
tidings did they bear ? The hearts that were beating 
with impatience and anxiety were soon almost bursting 
with joy. These toere the deputies from Bordeaux, 
and the tidings they bore were to the effect that the 
Duke of Angouleme had entered that city with 
Marshal BeresfcHti's division, and on the 12th of 
Miux)h had there proclaimed Louis XVIII. King of 
France and Navarre, amid the general enthusiasm. 
Hie Duchess of Angouleme had scarcely time to ex- 
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press her grateful gladness that she was kneeling at 
the altar of Our Lady when this inteUigence was 
brought to her, than there arrived a second deputa- 
tion, conducted by Captain Slaughter, who had picked 
them up off Dunkirk, in the Archer, sloop-of-war, and 
whose mission it was to solicit the King to return and 
take possession of his throne and kingdom. The 
scene that ensued is difficult to be described. There 
was the monarch receiving the members of the depu- 
tation, and embracing them by turns. At his side 
stood the Duchess of Angouleme, eagerly Kstening to 
the details made to her by the mayor of Bordeaux, of 
the gaUant deeds of her husband, and of the glorious 
events that had passed in the faithful city of Bor- 
deaux. The general enthusiasm was complete, and 
etiquette lost its consideration. The bearers of such 
intelligence might well be excused for disregarding 
forms. Those who were interested in the message 
readily themselves forgot the solemnity of ceremonies. 
De Grammont and De Blacas, D'Havre, De Lorge, 
De Serent, and De Castrie, D'Agoult and De Predel, 
De Biviere and Durepaire, dukes, counts, and chevar 
liers, with the ladies of such as were blessed with 
gentle partners to share in the general, joy, hailed him 
who was now their King indeed with acclamations. 
After the ecstasy came grave business, and " in the 
library the King signed the celebrated document said 
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to have been suggested by the supple Talleyrand, 
stating that he accepted and would observe the Con- 
stitution of France." The pen with which the signa- 
ture was made is still preserved as a memorial " in 
Dr. Lee's Museum." 

On the 20th of April, 1814, the King, the Duchess, 
and their suite, left their pleasant refuge at Hartwell. 
The whole country side turned out to do them ho- 
nour, and a running fire of felicitations saluted them 
as they journeyed on their happy way to Aylesbury. 
The little town itself seemed to have gone mad under 
the influence of white cockades, spotless flags, and 
unbounded sympathy. The ovation was continued as 
far as Stanmore. Every steeple flung out its drapeau 
blanc^ every honest throat gave utterance to some note 
of hearty congratulation; and finally, on the steps of 
the Abercom Arms, at Stanmore, there stood the 
Prince Regent. The "first gentleman in Europe" 
received the King of France with welcome not the less 
eloquent for the outbreak of joy that inspired it, and 
gallantly kissing the hand of the Duchess, who smiled 
with her wonted gravity almost betrayed into ecstasy, 
he conducted her into the inn, looking as happy as 
though he had won a kingdom for himself, instead of 
having helped to win one for his neighbour. 
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The presence of the King of France in Lcmdon, with 
that niece who was still spoken of as "the Orphan of 
the Temple/' was all the more wdcome fiom the fact 
that Louis XVIII. entered our capital as a symbol c^ 
peace. The white cockades and the white dlk flags 
of that day had with us a double meaning. They in- 
terpreted congratulations that had something to do 
with ourselves as well as with others. We rejoiced 
that the Bourbons were restored, and we were de- 
lighted that the war was over, and that the budget of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would now lie lighter 
on our hearts and our pockets. 

During the short period that the Duchess and her 
royal uncle remained in our metropolis, Uiey were in 
part surrounded by men who would have persuaded 
the King that the Restoration had been of their effect- 
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ing. The royal gratitude expressed in return was 
not, however, to be taken as an acknowledgement 
of service. Had the King audi the Duchess read 
Grimm, they probably, on listening to the recital 
of what some of their self-proclaimed partizans had 
done, would have been reminded of the snow-storm in 
Burgundy. The citizens of Beaume, on rising one 
winter morning, found their Uttle town half-buried in 
snow, which had fallen during the night. , All traffic 
was suspended, and the citizens were not easy until 
they met with a contractor, who agreed to remove the 
whole incumbrance, for a stated sum, but with the 
stipulation that he should not be limited with regard 
to time. He did nothing. The spring came, and 
under its first warm sun the snow disappeared of 
itself; whereupon the contractor claimed his recom- 
pense, according to treaty. There were many of the 
agents of the Bourbons who were like this contractor, 
and who put forth their right to fee for service ren- 
dered, when they had contributed nothing towards 
the result that had been achieved. However, the King 
was too happy to confess his obhgations to all who 
laid claim upon his gratitude ; and the Duchess dis- 
tributed her solemn smiles upon a crowd of faithful 
servants, for whose fideUty she had little warrant. 

A general popular rejoicing, and a particularly heavy 
address from all sorts of corporate bodies, were the 
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forms in which our countrymen manifested their sen- 
timents towards the royal guests ; and these had now 
to endure and re-endure the only one thing which 
even Nelson confessed was truly terrible, namely, con- 
gratulatory speeches from verbose mayors. At length, 
from this and other but more acceptable shapes of 
welcome, the King and the Duchess of Angouleme 
escaped, and, accompanied by the Prince Regent, they 
reached Doyer, after a journey that was one continual 
ovation. The ancient town was in a condition of ecstasy, 
a feeling that is said to have been more permanent 
with the innkeepers than their visitors. It was an 
April day, and the sunshine and the showers were no 
indifferent types of the fortunes of those in whose 
honour the artillery from the heights was announcing 
to France that her King was on his way to her glad 
shores. It was the 23rd of the month, the year 1814 ; 
the Prince Regent took leave of his guests only on 
board the Boyal Sovereign, that was to carry them 
across the Strait. It is reported, that on bidding fare- 
well to the King, he remarked that the best wish he 
could form for him, was that he, the prince, might never 
behold his royal face again. However this may be, the 
yacht that bore the new Caesar of Franee and his for- 
tunes, now stood across the Strait ; and never had the 
booming of artillery, the roar of human voices, and 
the clash of a thousand instruments, rendered such 
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loud leave-taking to prince or princess departing from 
our shore since Mary of England, the sister of our 
eighth Harry, set saQ from Dover, with Anne Boleyne 
and a goodly company of knights and ladies, to give 
her hand to Louis XII. of France, while her heart 
remained at home with the Duke of Suffolk. 

Through a fleet of gaily attired vessels, that nearly 
bridged the sea from Dover pier to Calais jetty, the 
Royal Sovereign, with the royal squadron under the 
Duke of Clarence, ploughed her proud way ; and at 
length, after an exile of nineteen years' duration, the 
daughter of Louis XVI. once more beheld that native 
land where her father had reigned and perished. The 
loud and universal joy that hailed their landing, the 
cannon that roared welcome, the church bells that 
swung out their roar of delight and put the very 
belfries in a visible state of emotion, the banners 
waving in the skies, the troops presenting arms under 
a flag that had not flung out its folds to the French air 
for above a score of years, — at sight and hearing of all 
this the Duchess might well have asked herself, as she 
stepped ashore, leaning on her uncle's arm, wherefore 
did the Bourbons ever leave a land that could exhibit 
such demonstrations of gladness at again receiving 
them? There was httle leisure for waiting for an 
answer to such query. Before them stood General 
Maison, to go through the honours of reception, 
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and as the assuranoes of love, loyalty, and welcome 
fell from his lips, the Duchess found herself again 
weeping on the soil of Eranoe, but thi3 time, tears 
of joy. But her gratitude was not content to mani- 
fest itself in simple sentimental tears. The towers of 
the fine old church were near, pointing to heaven, as if 
in eternal monition that thitherward must all human 
aspirations ascend. To the altar of that church the 
King and his niece at once repaired, to render thanks 
where alone they were due, while around them kndt the 
honest Calaisians, httle versed in pohtics, but reason- 
ably delighted that within their temple the daughter 
of Louis XVI. offered up her first thanksgiving upon 
her return from exile. 

On the 26th, the restored monarch and the Duchess 
of Angouleme made their progress of gladness through 
the chief towns of ecstatic Picardy. In each the 
welcome was of the same character. At length, after 
some fatigue, principally that attending slow travd 
and acknowledging stereotyped felicitations, the royal 
party reached Compiegne, where they embraced the 
Prince of Conde and the father of the Duke d'Enghien ; 
and here the King, in presence of a body of troops, 
drank to the glory of the French army, which had for 
so many years been serving the usurper who had kept 
him from his seat. At Saint Ouen the culminating 
point of this glad triumph was attained. It was there 
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that some necessary state and political formalities were 
gone through, and there that the people assembled in 
greatest numbers. There was a pre-eminent curiosity 
exhibited by them, to behold " the orphan of the 
Temple ;" and the manifestations of sympathy rendered 
in her presence, touched her nearly, robbing her of 
all eloquence, and reducing her to the expression, often 
repeated, of " How happy I am again to find myself 
surrounded by the French !" 

It was a briUiant May day that saw them enter 
Paris. The Duchess had left it secretly by night, a 
poor terrified girl, half-distrusting the course she was 
compelled to take. She re-entered it, on the drd of 
May, 1814, beneath a mid-day sun; and triumph 
seemed to be seated everywhere but on her own 
features. Her eyes were yet red with weeping, and 
some observant republican, who witnessed her entry, 
and who marked the inflamed lids that covered the 
cahn yet sad blue and white of the eyes beneath them, 
exultingly exclaimed that the Duchess was a good 
repubhcan after all, and that her very eyes bore the 
old tricolour. That she was more popular with the 
multitude than the King himself, was made mani- 
fest by the number of politicfd squibs that were fired 
against the monarch even on that day of his entry. 
The clergy distrusted him, as being more given to 
philosophy than religion ; while the populace did not 
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believe lie was so &ee a thinker as his partizans de- 
clared him to be. Vamhagen von Ense says that 
the general feeling towards him was cold and sus- 
picious ; even the Royalists, adds the German joiu*- 
nalist, '' at least the most ardent among them, had 
rather trust their affairs in the hands of the Count 
d'Artois and of the Duchess of Angouleme than in 
those of the King." For the moment, however, all 
went as merry as a marriage bell ; and Louis, seated 
on the right of his niece, in a royal carriage drawn by 
eight milk-white steeds, passed on to Notre Dame, 
and bowed good-humouredly to the people from that 
seat from which gout and other infirmities would not 
permit him to rise. For a people who loved to see 
their supreme master on horseback, a King who 
came in search of popularity could not have been less 
externally fitted to find that which he sought. Seated 
in the same carriage were the Prince of Conde and 
the Duke de Bourbon ; on either side rode the Count 
d'Artois, as gallantly as though he was still wearing 
his youth in the park of Versailles, and the. Duke de 
Berri, whose almost rudeness of character and lack of 
courtesy were little calculated to win the affections of 
a then courteous people. It is confessed that the 
popular shout of the day was in honour of " Madame." 
The people seemed anxious to make some reparation 
for all the cruel sufferings to which they had sub- 
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jected her in her youth ; and when they cheered her 
on her way to the great altar of Notre Dame, it was 
perhaps with the feeUng that she was thitherward 
passing, not alone to return thanks for herself, but as 
a mediatrix to pray for pardon for them. In front of 
that altar, during the whole period of the rehgious 
ceremony, she remained prostrate, unobservant of 
the gorgeous display around her, and, in the centre of 
the countless and briUiant crowd, as much alone as 
though she were standing solitary in a desert, com- 
muning in her heart with God. 

She needed all the strength that He who is the 
source of it could give ; for on leaving the Cathedral 
she had to repair to the Tuilleries, — to that house of 
her parents which she had not seen since that fatal 
10th of August, when she had left it with those who 
were never to cross its threshold again, and traversing 
the garden which was to them as the valley of the 
shadow of death, went to ask succour of that 
Assembly, who, pledging themselves to give it, con- 
signed those who asked it to hard captivity and un- 
just death. Of the five royal supplicants of that day 
one alone survived ; and she, again to reach the palace 
from which she had been thrust, had made a wide and 
weary pilgrimage. She had stood face to face with 
death, had endured a mortal agony cruel as violent 
death itself, had been shut up in a dungeon, had sighed 
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through a long exile, and wandered from court to 
court, from refuge to refuge ; and after aU, here she 
was once more, in sight of — nay her feet upon, the very 
threshold from which she had been driven, with all 
she loved. There stood there to receive her two 
hundred beautiful girls and women attired in white, 
on which the Bourbon lily was profusely embroidered. 
The son of one of them, a boy of the age of the 
Dauphin when he and his sister, hand in hand, had 
fled from this spot, addressed to her a few words of 
welcome. 'She was deeply moved, and was quite un- 
able to reply, the return was so different from the 
departure ; — ah ! if there had been the same love then. 
The sense of the contrast overcame her ; and when this 
fair escort of two hundred ladies fell on their knees, 
asking the ' daughter of St. Louis' to bless them as she 
passed, and, as they knelt, allowing her again to see 
that staircase by which she had descended with her 
mother, memory became too much for her, and yield- 
ing to emotions bom of the past as much as of 
the present, she fell to the ground in a swoon, op- 
pressed alike with the pain of old griefe and actual 
joy. It was long before she recovered ; and when at 
length she was restored to consciousness, and found 
herself once more in the boudoir which had been the 
favourite apartment of the Queen her mother, she 
counted in her heart those who were wanting to this 
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day of joy, and, bursting forth into convulsive sobs, 
she hurried from a chamber so prolific of sad 
memories. 

The theatres were soon summoned to add lustre to 
the triumph. At the FranQsis, Voltaire's ' Adelaide 
Duguesclin,' the piece invariably played on pubUc 
occasions under the Bourbons when flagging loyalty 
needed a spur, excited unusual enthusiasm. The 
metrical dulness of this piece is intense ; but there 
were four lines that were loudly applauded, those 
namely wherein it is declared that the blood of the 
Capets was always adored, and that sooner or later 
the scattered branches of that sacred trunk bent by the 
storm must be united, and would then become the 
only shade beneath which there could be gladness and 
safety. At the Opera, ' (Edipe a Colonne' was re- 
presented, in presence of the Duchess and the King. 
In the course of this lyric masterpiece, (Edipus, point- 
ing to Antigone, sings the grand air, ' On me she 
showered aU her care and love.' As the singer 
uttered these words, the King turned to the Duchess, 
and by taking her hand and kissing it, made one of 
those appUcations which an impressionable people are 
deUghted to receive. Who wotdd think of politics or 
partizanship at such a moment? The assembly 
listened to their hearts, and there was a cordial unani- 
mity in the reception which they eagerly accorded to 
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the application of the words so gracefdllj made by 
the King. The whole house rose spontaneously, and 
a triple shout hailed the modem Antigone. 

This was an appellation by which the King loved 
to address Ins niece ; and on occasion of his giving ^^ 
interview to Ducis, whom he had known and esteemed 
previous to 1789, he took occasion to cite these lines, 
in allusion to his niece, and taken from the (Edipus of 
the poet just named: — 

" To later races 'twill be her's to prove 
The brightest model of a filial love ; 
Where'er dark destinies round fathers cling, 
There shall her name soft consolation bring." 

" I need not tell you/' said Louis XVIII., " who the 
Antigone is, to whom I have often addressed these 
verses. They were worthy of her. Could I give 
greater praise to them?'' 

For a season the capital was redolent of pubhc ban- 
quets \ and where those are frequent, there is general 
joy. There could be no disloyalty among men who 
dined out daily with a king. The banquet given by 
the city of Paris at the Hotel de Ville surpassed, in real 
magnificence, any of the legendary feasts got up for the 
Caliphs in the Arabian Nights. The addresses were 
chiefly for the Duchess, who was told that they who 
had subscribed to the sentiments contained in them, 
had been accustomed, in their childhood, to weep at 
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the story of her noble constancy and her protracted 
sorrows. And the Princess, thus addressed, bowed 
and believed. Her introduction to the army took 
place at a review in the Champ de Mars, when, on the 
presentation, by the King, of new colours to the va- 
rious regiments, she with her own hands tied the 
" cravat," or knotted bow of each banner, and con- 
signed it to its young bearer with a wish that he 
might never carry it to battle but in just quarrel, nor 
bring it out of the field but with glory. In addition 
to the pubhc ceremonies, there were private duties, 
which were quite as agreeable to her. ' There were 
those who were rich, and who had become poor for the 
sake of the cause whose triumph brought prosperity 
to her, but not to them. These were sought for, and 
succoured; and in this inquest of charity many an 
old foe to her house and its interests was met by her 
agents, and through her means rescued fi'om the 
misery into which they were plunged. The swiftly 
succeeding emotions of this spring and summer se- 
riously affected her health ; and to find repose, and to 
reinvigorate her constitution, she repaired to the baths 
of Vichy. She was saluted everywhere on her way 
with a mingled curiosity and respectful sympathy. 
Every one was desirous of gazing upon her who, 
during so weary a time, had had nothing to look 
upon but the walls of a prison, whose gates had not 
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been flung open for her egress until destruction had 
fallen upon those with whom alone Kberty would have 
had a savour of enjoyment. It was upon the dearest 
of those departed ones that the memories of her 
heart were even now fixed ; and fix)m the day of her 
entry into Paris, she had been engaged upon devising 
how best she might render filial honour to their un- 
conscious dust. 
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CHAPTER YII. 

THE CEMETEEY OP THE MADELEINE. 

The Duchess of Angouleme had not been many days 
in Paris, after the Restoration of 1814, ere she turned 
from the glories and the gaieties of the court and 
capital to walk and hold commune with an old man, 
M. Descloseaux, in a Uttle orchard, which had once 
been a cemetery, and which was the common grave 
of her parents, of their friends, and of many of 
their enemies. It was on this spot that she listened 
to the narrative of those who had witnessed the 
interment of the royal victims ; and it was there that 
she came to the resolution to transfer their remains 
from the desecrated ground in which they lay, to 
the ancient mausoleimi for monarchs in the abbey of 
St. Denis. 

When the Abbe Edgeworth, as soon as the iniqui- 
tous sentence had been executed on the father of the 
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Duchess, had quietly descended from the scaffold, and 
as quietly mingled with the crowd wjio were on one side 
hailing the completion of the deed with hoarse shouts, 
or on the other, joyously witnessing the performance 
of Punch and his mimic guillotine, the Executive 
Government appeared almost to deplore the absence of 
the King's spiritual adviser, having, in unusual ten- 
derness, resolved that their victim should not be 
buried with maimed rites. They issued a command 
to M. Picavez, cure or vicar of the parish of the 
Madeleine, enjoining him to perform the ordinary 
funeral service. M. Picavez was a timid man, and 
became, on the instant, conveniently and seriously in- 
disposed. As disobedience to the order was not for a 
moment contemplated, M. Picavez commissioned his 
vicairCy or curate, M. Renard, to execute the perilous 
office. The latter was a stanch royalist, and expressed 
reluctance to obey the injunction of those who had 
murdered his King. Upon the representations, how- 
ever, of his superior, that neglect of the instructions 
given by the authorities might cost them their Kves, 
the vicaire consented, not without imwillingness, to 
do all that was asked of him. He had first to look 
to the procuring the prescribed quantity of quick- 
lime for the enjoined depth of the grave, twelve feet, 
as ordered by the Executive. On the evening of the 
day of execution, the necessary preliminaries having 
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been attended to, he, in company with the Abbe 
Damoreau and a cross-bearer, stationed himself at 
the door of the church, awaiting the surrender of the 
body into their hands. It was intimated to them, 
however, by the members of the department and the 
commune, who had charge of the deceased, that the 
ministration of the priests was to be confined to a 
brief ceremony over the grave, and that the body 
would not be permitted to be borne into the church at 
all. The priests accordingly repaired to the cemetery 
of the Madeleine, situated in the Rue d'Anjou. They 
performed their office with dignity, and the populace 
theirs with something like decorum. At the request of 
the officiating priest, the most profound silence was 
observed; and in the midst of this silence the 
King's body was presented to them, uncoffined, and 
attired in a white dimity waistcoat, with grey silk 
small-clothes and stockings. The body was stripped 
of these garments, and placed in the coffin ; and with 
equal courage, dexterity, and success, the waistcoat was 
piously stolen, faithfully preserved, and ultimately con- 
veyed to Mittau, by the Abbe Edgeworth, where it was 
delivered into the hands of the Duchess of Angouleme. 
The body having been placed in the humble coffin, 
too short to admit of the decapitated head being 
deposited anywhere but between the legs, vespers 
were sung, the prayers of the burial service recited. 
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and supplications offered up for the repose of his 
Majesty's soul. The coffin was then lowered into the 
deep grave, dug about ten feet firom the wall of the 
cemetery, with a bed of quick-lime at the bottom ; a 
layer of lime was also placed above the body, upon 
which the earth was then thrown, and firmly beaten 
down. These touching details were not only made 
to the Duchess, but solemnly sworn to in presence of 
the Chancellor of Erance. Other details, contained in 
very lengthened depositions, confirmed the account of 
M. Renard, or gave testimony to the simple circum- 
stances of the subsequent hurried interment of the 
Queen. All the witnesses present, able to speak to 
the fact, agreed in declaring that the coffins of the 
illustrious and unhappy pair were lidless, and that 
above them rested nothing but the consuming lime 
and the heavy earth.* 

For four years after this latter ceremony, the ceme- 
tery was occasionally opened to receive into its safe and 
silent keeping others of the victims of the revolutionary 
spirit. Indeed, that ,mute company, environing the 
Monarch and the Queen, was made up of strangely 
diversified materials. Five hundred of the faithful 
Swiss Guard, who had died for royalty on the 10th of 
August, lay in one heap at the feet of the sovereigns 

• " Seven francs for the coflin of the Widow Capet" figures 
in the badges of the year. 
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whom they could not save. The loyal Grenadiers of 
that noble battalion who stood between the royal 
family and the pikes of the 20th of June were here 
flung in, after death, to "rot in cold obstruction." Nor 
was fideUty of another sort without its representative. 
Lamoignon de Malesherbes, whose courageous defence 
of his sovereign before the tribunal of the so-called 
sovereign people has secured for him an immortaUty 
of honest fame, here slept between his two daughters, 
victims like himself. D'Aigremont, the proto-martyr 
of the Place Royale, the first who perished there for 
the King's cause, shared in the common grave of the 
Madeleine. In the centre of the ground deposed the 
heroic Charlotte Corday, whose knife did Heaven's 
justice upon the crapulous Marat, and whose name is 
" damn'd with faint praise" by the unstable Lamar- 
tine. Near this girl of few words and great deeds lay 
the speech-gifted Bamave; within the same ground 
rested the mutilated remains of a host of the old 
French nobility, and those of a multitude as vast of 
the new French democracy. Among the former are 
to be found the names of De Rosamba, De Chateau- 
briand, and D'Estang ; of De Choiseul, De Villeroy, 
De Grammont, De la Tour du Pin, D'Alleray, De 
Crosne, and De Rozoi. Among the democrats whose 
dust mingled with that of so many whom they had 
compelled to endure the agony compelled at last upon 
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themselves, were CamiUe Desmoulins, whose pistol 
gave the first signal for revolution and massacre; 
Westermann, who forced the Tuilleries ; the gigantic 
ruffian Danton ; Vergniaud, and some of his Girondin 
companions; Chaumette, Brissot, and Bailly. The 
most odious of all was that Hebert who, in the so- 
called trial of Marie Antoinette, all unblushingly as- 
serted those hideous charges in reference to alleged 
crimes in connection with the Dauphin, and to which, 
when called upon to answer, she refused reply. It was 
then that with burning cheeks she turned to make ap- 
peal to all mothers present to shield her from such ca- 
lumny beneath the sanctity of nature's and a mother's 
name. Even this arch- villain slept in peace by the side 
of the virtue which he had cowardly and fruitlessly as- 
sailed. Perhaps not the least innocent of the victims 
whose ashes here found sanctuary were those unfortunate 
persons who perished in the Place Louis XV. in 1770, 
on the night that the city of Paris gave their fatal 
fete in honour of the marriage of Louis the Dauphin 
and Marie Antoinette. Events and actors seemed 
thus all entombed together within the narrow limit of 
this conmion cemetery. 

In 1797 its occupation as a burial-place ceased for 
ever. It was then sold by auction. The purchaser 
was a cautious old advocate, who Hved in a house ad- 
jacent, and who bought the groimd with a determina- 
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tion to watch over the graves of Louis XVI . and his 
consort, and to preserve their remains, if that might 
be, for the sad young orphan of the Temple to weep 
over in her grave womanhood. The good old man 
lived long enough to accompUsh his assumed mission. 
The Duchess of Angouleme was grateful to him for 
this rich luxury of woe ; and as she listened to the 
narrative of this true-hearted old royalist, she pressed 
his hands, and declared, with broken speech, while 
her eyes were veiled in tears, that she had not 
expected to find fidelity like his even among those 
who had known and loved her parents. She loved 
to go again and again to listen to the familiar details. 
On one of these occasions she was accompanied by 
the Count d'Artois, who, on hearing the oft-told 
story once again from the old royalist's hps, took ofi* 
jfrom his neck the riband of the Order of St. Michael, 
and, in the King's name, placed it round that of M, 
Descloseaux. 

The narrative may be condensed into few words. 
M. Descloseaux, on becoming proprietor of the little 
territory, covered it with new mould, and planted it 
as an orchard, the alleys of the old burial-ground 
forming the lines for the planting of the trees. The 
spot where the royal remains were known to be de- 
posited was carefully hedged off, and adorned with 
willows and cypresses. A small mound was raised 
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over the grave of the King, and a simple cross on the 
summit served to distinctively mark the sepulchre of 
" the son of St. Louis." 

To this spot a few well-known and trusty adherents 
of the House of Bourbon were occasionally admitted, 
in the fulfilment of their pilgrimage of love and 
loyalty. Prudence and circumspection were required 
at the hands of the owner throughout a long course of 
time, and by the exercise of these he succeeded in 
retaining possession without being molested. He was 
frequently solicited to sell the property. In the year 
1810, particularly, an opulent bidder ended his oflfer 
by declaring that M. Descloseaux might name his own 
price, the object being to purchase at any cost. The 
owner, however, was not to be tempted. He reso- 
lutely withstood all offers, seductive as they were, 
and even declared that neither money nor violence 
could induce him to surrender the keeping of a trea- 
sure whose worth was weU known to him, and which 
he was determined to guard at peril of his life against 
aQ comers — ^the King of France and the Duchess of 
Angouleme alone excepted. To the latter the loyal 
love and gallant spirit of this faithful adherent of her 
father had long been recognized and were familiar to 
her. It had been for years his custom annually to 
collect the flowers which blossomed on the royal 
graves, and to forward them, with strips of the cy- 
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presses, to the sorrowing daughter of Marie Antoinette, 
in her foreign exile. These testimonials of the fidelity 
and affectionate allegiance of one man, faithful where 
all were, if not faithless, at least cold, in their attach- 
ment, duly reached Madame Royale at Vienna, and 
the Duchess of Angouleme at Mittau and at Hartwell. 
We need not wonder that to this firm adherent the 
Duchess paid her first visit after her restoration to the 
Tuilleries. The cemetery of the Madeleine was almost 
the first shrine to which she repaired, and her pre- 
sence there must have awakened a world of painfiil 
memories. Over the grave of her parents M. Des- 
closeaux made gift of that which he would not sell to 
the King and his adopted daughter. Knighthood 
and a pension were acknowledgements of his service ; 
those he had well earned, but he needed gentle con- 
straint ere he bent his reluctant will to accept them. 

There was for a moment a universal sympathy 
created by this incident, and there was good and 
honest foundation for it. But the thermometer of 
sentiment descended to below freezing-point as soon 
as the royal conclusion was published, to the effect 
that the ashes of the illustrious dead should be 
pubhcly and solemnly transferred to a more worthy 
and becoming resting-place within the Abbey of 
St. Denis. Doubt then began to be expressed as to 
the possibility of identifying any remains yet to be 
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discovered ; and people aflFected to ask the utility of 
disentombing that which had yet to be sought after. 
The conclusion, nevertheless, was carried out to its 
legitimate limit, and a commission was appointed to 
superintend the exhumation of the bodies. Its duties 
were performed with minute scrupulousness, and the 
report made by it to the Duchess and the Govern- 
ment was perused with interest by both, and vrith an 
especial feeling of melancholy satisfaction by the 
former. 

The examination was made on the 1 8th of January, 
1815, it having been determined, on discovering the 
bodies, to transport them to St. Denis, with circum- 
stances of much funeral state, on the 21st of the 
same month, — ^being the anniversary of the day on 
which the King had been murdered by a decree of a 
fraction of his people. 

The commissioners were, the Chancellor of France 
(Dambray), the Count de Blacas, the Chevalier de 
Croussol, and M. de la Fare, Bishop of Nancy, chief 
almoner to the Duchess of Angouleme, and her 
especial representative on this solemn occasion. M. 
Distol, the King's surgeon, was added to the com- 
mission, in his professional capacity, and for the pur- 
pose of giving the other commissioners the benefit of 
his experience, in case of his opinion being required. 

M. Daujon, the son-in-law of M. 'Descloseaux, had 
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been present at the interment of both the illustrious 
victims, for whose remains this pious search was insti- 
tuted, and he it was who conducted the commission- 
ers to the respective spots. Among the workmen 
employed on the occasion, several had been present at 
the burial of the Queen, and the commissioners re- 
solved to begin their labours by looking for the relics 
of that victim first. The work was commenced by 
digging to a depth of five feet, a space ten feet in 
length by five or six in breadth. At this depth they 
reached the bed of Kme. It was nearly a foot in 
depth ; and after carefully removing it, the commis- 
sioners distinctly perceived the outhne of the Udless 
cofl^. Their care was now increased. By proceed- 
ing farther into the lime, they traced the entire coffin 
by its fragments. It was five feet and a half in 
length. Within it, mingled with the Ume, were 
several bones, portions of a skeleton which the lime 
had not altogether consumed. The skull, however, 
was entire, and indicating by its position that it had 
been severed fi'om the body. Remains of the Queen's 
garments were also discovered, and therewith two 
elastic garters, precious relics, which were preserved 
by the Duchess, with a pleasure near akin to the 
acutest grief, as relics of her murdered mother. The 
clothing was locked up in a chest ; the earth, lime, 
and bones that occupied the interior of the open 
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coffin were deposited in a second chest, and secured. 
In the meantime, the search was continued for all 
that might be foimd of the mortal part of Loais 
XVI. Night came upon the workers ere their labour 
was accompUshed, and they were compelled to sus- 
pend their occupation. The disentombed remains of 
the unhappy Queen were not left unhonoured that 
night : they were removed into the hall of M. Des- 
closeaux's mansion. Upon the chest which contained 
them was affixed the great seal of France; a pall 
concealed them from idle curiosity, and the whole was 
surrounded by a profusion of lighted tapers. The 
affection and devotion of the daughter provided the 
religious service which was maintained in the presence 
of these relics throughout the night. Until day 
broke late on the following morning, the priests of the 
royal household recited without ceasing the prayers 
for the dead ; and in those orisons the Duchess bore a 
part, uniting her prayers with those of the Church in 
behalf of the mother whom she loved, with whom 
she had so deeply suffered, and whose steps she had 
followed to the very entrance of that valley of the 
shadow of death where they had been separated for 

ever. 

On the following morning," soon after dawn, the 
work was again resumed. A second trench was 
made, a bed of lime was reached, and indications of a 
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coffin were distinguished, firmly imbedded in a mix- 
ture of earth and lime. On careful examination of 
this deposit, the bones of a male skeleton were dis- 
covered, almost reduced to dust. The skull, however, 
was entire, and placed between the leg-bones. No 
remnant whatever of clothing was to be seen. This 
only served to confirm the searchers that the remains 
were those of the late King, — the monarch having 
been buried without any covering : — * nor in sheet 
nor in shroud they woimd him.' These poor firag- 
ments of the once Majesty of France were collected 
with reverence, and carried, iu a linen cloth, into the 
house. They were then placed iu a chest by the side 
of those of the Queen, and over all that could be 
discovered of the mortal part of these sovereigns the 
prayers of their Church were then raised to Heaven, 
that they might find there the mercy which had 
been denied to them by man. 

On the following day, and still with much sad cere- 
mony, the bodies, if such they might indeed be called, 
were placed in leaden coffins : that is to say, the 
mixture of bones, wood, lime, and earth, which made, 
with a little dust, all that remained of the monarch 
and the memory of his fate, were so removed and 
soldered down : and on the plate of this more seemly 
abiding-place for the confused fragments of a king 
was placed this inscription, which, in more senses than 
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one, may be strictly caUed epigrammatic. It was to 
this effect: — 

" Within is contained the body of the most high, 
most powerful, and most excellent Prince, Louis XVI. 
by name ; and, by the grace of God, King of France 
and Navarre." 

The description in nowise answered to the fact. 
The phrasing was Hone in the fashion of the days 
when divinity was acknowledged as the " hedging" of 
kings, and Ul corresponded with the circumstances, 
the times, and their memories. A handful of dust and 
little more of perishing bones did not constitute a 
body; and to call him of whom they were once 
a portion, most high, powerful, and excellent, was 
rather to read a homily to the Kving than to do 
homage to the dead. It might serve to show, not 
human greatness, but human Uttleness ; demonstrating 
that height, power, and excellence, even in kings, must, 
like the feebler humanity of common men, come to 
this complexion at last. " King of France and 
Navarre" was a ringing phrase, but partaking of the 
fancifulness of poetry rather than of the truthfiilness 
of honest recording prose. The kingdom of Navarre 
was in nubibuSy the locality where the French also 
oriH^t their ** chateaux en Espagne." The kingdom of 
r^ninco never knew of this poor dead and shattered 
king 118 most high, or most powerful. Most excellent 
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in many respects, doubtless, he was ; but because of 
his excellence, or in spite of it, the devilish wrath of 
man violently struck into this unutterable ruin, the 
majesty that had been constituted " by the grace of 
God!" 

The inscription upon the leaden coffin in which 
were deposited all that was left of the beauty that had 
ruled at Versailles, the gracefulness that had adorned 
Trianon, and the martyr that had so heroically endured 
the fierce torture of the Temple, was longer than on 
that of the King, but not less melancholily epigram- 
matic. It ran thus : — 

" Here is the body of the very high, very power- 
ful, and very excellent Princess, Marie Antoinette 
Joseph Jeanne of Lorraine, Archduchess of Austria, 
wife of the very high, very powerful, and very excel- 
lent Prince Louis XVI. of the name, by the grace of 
God King of Prance and Navarre." 

What majesty of expression, to describe the two 
handfuls of the wreck of majesty crumbKng to dust ! 

But fihal love directed all, and therein is apology, 
with warrant for aU exaggeration. The completion of 
the task it had undertaken could only be accompKshed 
under the solemn roof of the Abbey of St. Denis ; and 
thitherward that little dust was carried, with all the 
funeral pomp that masters of the ceremonies could 
invent. The day chosen was the anniversary of the 
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existence still bears testimony to her piety and aflfec- 
tion. It was a fitting prologue to the affecting and more 
glittering spectacle of the day. A double line of 
mihtary bordered the route from the orchard of the 
Madeleine to the portals of St. Denis. Through this 
martial path the procession of death wound its slow 
way, with every additionally martial circumstance that 
could do honour to the occasion. Detachments of 
gendarmes heralded the line. Squadrons of royal 
hussars, with trumpeters and colonel, and detachments 
of the old light infantry of " the King and Queen," 
with their band, colours, and their colonel at their 
head, followed. The governor of the first military 
division, with his briUiant staff, divided this portion 
of the procession from the detachments of national 
guards, on foot and mounted, with their own gay-look- 
ing staff, and Lieutenant- General DessoUe in the midst. 
To these succeeded the King's own guard, and the Gre- 
nadier cavalry of the same corps. Carriages conveying 
great officers of the King's household, escorted by 
fusihers of the King's guard, were followed by detach- 
ments of the royal hght horse, headed by their offi- 
cers, with trumpets sounding and cymbals clashing, 
as if the occasion were a celebration of triumph over a 
vanquished and extinct democracy. These tones of 
defiance, as it were, rang harshly on the ears of men . 
who, fifteen years later, once more pulled down the 
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Bourbon throne of France, and who, later still, were 
actors in other revolutions, and who were again 
crushed, for a season, in their turn. After the great 
officers of the household, and in a carriage covered 
with violet-coloured velvet (the mourning of kings— 
at least, of French kings), appeared the Count d*Artois 
and his sons the Dukes of Angouleme and Bern. A 
crowd of heralds, knights-at-anns, masters and grand 
masters of ceremonies, their assistants, gentlemen 
ushers, and light horsemen, followed that grave-look- 
ing sire and his sons. At the heels of all this glory 
came the sad relics for whose sake the splendour of 
the day had been especially marshalled. The sacred 
dust of Louis and his consort, duly enshrined, was 
raised aloft upon a gorgeous funeral car, — ^high above 
the reach of the breath of that democracy which had 
so ruthlessly helped to kill it. The memories of 
that democracy must have been bitterly stirred, as it 
marked to whose keeping had been confided the 
escort and the guard of the car which passed tot- 
tcringly on with its light freight of bones and dust. 
The fidelity of the Swiss to the monarchy, when 
fidelity was nowhere besides to be found, was not 
forgotten on this day, when a living monarch again 
ruled in France, and a dead one had to be carried in 
solemn triumph to the grave. The funeral car was 
lUTordingly surrounded almost exclusively by Swiss. 
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At each wheel walked captains of the red companies ; 
and, as an especial guard of honour, thirty of the 
^* Cent Suisses," with their captain at their head, 
escorted the car up to the very portals of St. Denis. 
The varied line was closed by equerries, body-guards, 
and a serried multitude of soldiers, whose sword- 
blades and bristhng bayonets ghttered in the sun, 
and whose presence there seemed more akin to 
festival than fast, or to war than either. Indeed, a 
naore confirmed warlike aspect was given to the show 
as it proceeded from the gates of Paris to the httle 
town of St. Denis. A detachment of artillery joined 
it at the first-named locality, and accompanied it to 
the cathedral, firing minute guns as they passed 
along. Never did peaceful monarch have so warrior- 
like an interment. 

At St. Denis, however, the cuirass gave way to the 
cassock, and the clergy took possession of what had 
been brought to them by the troops. The royal 
remains were borne into the cathedral, and as the 
funeral fire of the artillery boomed from without, 
billows of sound from the organ rolled through the 
vaulted edifice, nor ceased till the coffins had been 
placed on a lofty tomb of state erected in the choir, 
the Bishops of Carcassonne and Aire reciting the cus- 
tomary prayers the while. A goodly company, and a 
varied, was assembled that day within the old abbey. 
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them were placed the Duchesses of Bourbon and 
Orleans, with the Mentor-Minerva of the family, 
" Mademoiselle/* Next to the Princes, we are told 
by the chronicles of the day, the seats were occupied 
by men to whom the empire had given the opportu- 
nity of achieving glory and renown — Soult, Duke of 
Dahnatia, and Oudinot, Duke of Reggio; these, 
with Count Barthelemy and M. Laine, were especially 
charged by the King, Louis XVIII., with the duty of 
holding the pall when the royal coflSn should be borne 
to the vaults. The presence of Soult was not so 
inappropriate as might at first sight appear: he had 
commenced his mihtary career in the royal guard, and 
though he had fought against the cause of the Bour- 
bons, he had now become their zealous partizan. To 
go minutely through the other figures, whose masses 
made up the gorgeous picture, would be tedious in 
itself, and occupy too much space. To render my 
description as complete as possible, however, I may 
add, that all the courts and tribunals of law and 
official institutions sent their representatives. The 
King's ministers, the great officers of the households 
of the King, the Duchess of Angouleme and the 
Princes, the marshals and peers of France, the per- 
sonages expressly named to form part of the proces- 
sion, the members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
the knights of the various military orders, generals. 
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and countless military officers, completely filled the 
choir. Near the coffins sat " that ancient lady," the 
"governess of the children of France," and near to 
her those ladies almost as ancient, the maids of honour 
of Marie Antoinette. The ladies in waiting of the 
Duchess came next in precedence; while four hundred 
young ladies of the "royal house" of St. Denis, a 
perfect cohort of beauty, as irresistible in its way as 
any of those of fiercer aspect near, were seated in 
front of the altar. 

When all the persons of this dazzling scene had 
composed themselves into order, the service com- 
menced. There was one absent, who was however 
not only present herseK in spirit, but who was pre- 
sent to the imagination of every one who took part 
in the proceedings of the day; viz., the Duchess, 
through whom the solemnity had its existence. Her 
feelings would not permit her to bear a portion of the 
duties of the place — ^the duties of the moment were 
observed by her within the palace of the Tuilleries ; 
the salutes of artillery serving to inform her at what 
stage the ceremonies had arrived, particularly when 
the bodies of her parents were lowered into the 
tombs which she had so piously prepared for them. 
Her offerings of thanksgiving and of charity were 
carried to the altar by the Princes and Princesses, who 
acted as her delegates, adding their own offerings to 
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hers; and when this act of gratitude was accom- 
plished, the Bishop of Troyes deUvered a funeral 
oration, which had the merit of not being plagiarized 
from Bossuet or Massillon, and which was at once 
original and indiflferent. When the absolution had 
been pronounced, and the bodies had been lowered into 
the royal vaults, the Count d'Artois, with his sons, 
the Dukes of Angouleme and Berri, descended also 
into the vaults, and kneeUng over these poor remains 
to which, such costly service had been rendered, 
prayed fervently, and, issuing from the tomb, looked 
while they stood between the dead and the Kving, as 
though reconciliation had now been permanently 
eflFected between the once offended monarchy and the 
heretofore offending people. The scene was dra- 
matic, and the imaginary reconciliation was of that 
spirit also. Its unreaUty was proved in the sequel ; 
and no one Kved to feel it more bitterly than she who 
fondly thought that the popular enmity was entombed 
with the dust of her parents. That blind hatred 
could not respect even the triple lily of the shield of 
Duguesclin. Perhaps it was, that the people had seen 
a monarch brought back to a throne by the bayonets 
of a nation, for driving the soldiers of which out of 
Prance, the three emblems of purity were first ordered 
to be emblazoned on the spotless shield of the great 
captain ; — that nation being the English. 
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The expiatory chapel, the first stone of which was 
laid on the day of which I have been treating, was 
soon completed, from the designs of Fontaine. In 
form it is a parallelogram, something like 170 feet 
long, by 100 in breadth. Its summit presents a 
stone dome between two semi-cupolas. " Two covered 
galleries, which, with the portico, form a projecting 
body, consist each of nine arcades, closed by iron 
gates. Under the arcades are tombs, surmounted by 
white marble medaUions, encircled by cjrpress and 
poppies ; and tablets with inscriptions. At the ex- 
tremities of the galleries are two large cippi, bearing 
funereal ornaments and the inscription— 

" Has ultra metas quiescunt." 

The roof of the galleries is ornamented with garlands 
of cjrpress and other emblems. The principal entrance 
is in form of a tomb, and leads, by sixteen steps, to 
a vestibule situated at haK the height of the galleries ; 
a second flight of steps conducts to a platform, from 
which rises the portico, consisting of four Doric 
columns, supporting a pediment. Twelve steps lead 
into the chapel. The interior of the dome and 
cupola is ornamented with roses ; through the centre 
of the former, Hght is admitted by a window of 
coloured glass. The pavement is formed of various 
coloured marble, wrought in mosaic work, to corre- 
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spond with the roof. Around the chapel are fifteen 
niches, destined to receive statues of the most distin- 
guished victims of the Revolution. From this spot a 
double staircase leads to a subterranean chapel, in 
which is placed a monument to the memory of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette." In this building, small 
but imposing, the Duchess of Angouleme might fre- 
quently be seen at her devotion. It formed a shrine 
at which few weeks passed without finding her kneel- 
ing, robbing the past of its bitterness, through earnest 
prayer. The anniversaries of the death of her parents 
were epochs, on the occurrence of which, she never 
failed to hasten early to the chapel and to tarry long. 
The enemies of her house were wont to sneer both at 
the ceremony of the interment of the royal remains 
and at the erection of this expiatory chapel. But the 
dust that had been discovered where this chapel was 
subsequently erected was all that was left of all that was 
once most dear to her. An immortal spark had once 
animated it. It was aUke her duty and privilege to 
provide for the seemly disposal of the one, and to 
pray for the weU-being of the other. In presence of 
the feelings that warranted such action, even calumny 
miffht have been silent. 

Nor was it alone for the authors of her life that she 
devoted a portion of that life in acts of honour, 
mercy, and of prayer. The Duchess of Angouleme 
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caused a search to be made for the bones of the Due 

d'Enghien, that gallant heir of the Condes, whom 

Napoleon so basely assassinated in the moat of 

Vincennes. The victim was buried where he fell, and 

the discovery of his remains was attended with no 

difficulty. " Upon the discovery of these cherished 

remains/' says Ireland, no friend to the Duchess or 

her family, " a chapel was, by order of the Princess, 

fitted up in the castle, hung with black, completely 

dark, and illuminated only by taper lights; while 

lamps were kept burning night and day near the 

mausoleum which was erected to enshrine the relics 

of the defunct. Thither the Princess was accustomed 

to repair once a week, in order to pray for the repose 

of the departed spirit, a pious act which was in itself 

highly commendable, but which became very injurious 

to the royal cause, from the publicity attached to it, 

and the frequent acrimonious remarks which were in 

consequence levelled at the national character by the 

venal hirelings of the public prints." A very illogical 

conclusion indeed, but one which very weU suits the 

writer who comments with satisfaction on a Bona- 

partist caricature of the Duchess, wherein she was 

misrepresented, kneeling in prayer, making the sign 

of the cross with her left hand, and firing a cannon at 

the people with her right. In another instance, 

Ireland sneers sarcastically at the Duchess for having. 
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as he alleges, " perfonned a pilgrimage barefooted to 
Notre Dame." " Nor wiU she/' he adds, " to the pre- 
sent moment administer to the wants of any unfor- 
tunate applicant for charity, unless the distressed 
individual be furnished with a paper from the priest, 
certifying their {sic) uniform attendance at the con- 
fessional, and their strict adherence to all the ancient 
formulas of the Church :" a statement which, reduced 
to the simple truth, probably means nothing more 
than that she was prudent in the exercise of her 
liberality, and was reluctant to give, save where she 
had assurance that the supphcant was worthy. 

Nothing certainly could well exceed the unreason- 
ableness of the enemies of the Duchess on the occa- 
sion of the expiatory services above alluded to. They 
were looked upon as wounding the national sjmi- 
pathy, which is otherwise alleged not to have 
existed; and the public sorrowing of the daughter 
for her parents, of whom the nation had deprived 
her, was blamed as being a deUberate reproach 
against the sovereign people, who felt it so keenly 
and resented it so warmly. It was even laid to 
the charge of the Duchess, as a crime, that on the 
list of her household were to be discovered none of the 
new names of the Bevolution, and that no glorious 
soldier of the Empire was permitted to be of her 
service. She loved to have around her those who had 

VOL. II. I 
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been faithful to her cause ; and because she recom- 
pensed fidelity, she was charged with insult to the 
nation. It cannot assuredly be disputed, that the 
rule of her household was aknost of conventual auste- 
rity. " O Athenians, how difficult you are to please !" 
The mother of this poor Princess was gay as the sun- 
light in which she revelled, and her mirth and hilarity 
and brilliant joyousness were called profligacy ; and 
for no worse crimes was she judicially slain. The 
daughter was taught gravity by her mother's fate and 
the early sorrows inflicted on her by the people ; and 
her gravity was called an offence ! The faithlessness 
of men had taught her to trust only in God ; and 
her piety was called hypocrisy ! Her austerity was 
bom of the sufferings of her youth ; and she was 
hated by her enemies, on the principle that they hate 
most deeply who have most cruelly injured the object 
of their hatred. What credit may be due to the 
report, that the Duchess had a social poUce through 
which she learned both the moral and poUtical charac- 
ters of all who came in contact with her, it were 
difficult to say. Probably she watched over the rights 
of friendship, as she did over those of charity, not 
allowing either to be, of her knowledge, abused. Many 
amusing stories were current touching the young offi- 
cers and ladies of her household. It was said to be 
a point with her that these should observe early hours ; 
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and that they were the first to disappear from aU 
salons as soon as the hour struck^ which the Duchess 
assigned as their hmit. They hurried home, it is said, 
with the consciousness that through her poUce the 
Duchess would be acquamted with the hour at which 
they withdrew from the festive scene. Most pro- 
bably there is much exaggeration in this also. How- 
ever this may be, a corresponding severity of discipline 
was, in one respect at least, maintained at the court 
of Louis Philippe. It was appUed only to his mar- 
ried children, however. The monarch possessed some 
old-£ashioned notions, perhaps picked up in England, 
with regard to the way of Hving of husbands and 
wives. " Lit aparf was not permitted by his domes- 
tic charter ; and that rule, stringently applied, is said 
to account for the usually alternate visits of the King 
of the Belgians and his Queen to the court of the 
" Modem Ulysses." 
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CHAPTEE Vm. 

THE DUCHESS AT BOKDEAUX. 

On the 26th of February, 1815, four little vessels, 
one of them carrying six-and-twenty guns, with some 
eleven hundred men distributed on board of the 
unsuspicious-looking armament, left Porto Ferrajo, in 
the island of Elba, and sped merrily across the seas 
towards the Gulf of Juan. The Httle flotilla sailed 
under the white flag; but as those who were on board 
began to disembark and land on the French coast, the 
banner of the Bourbons disappeared, and the tricolour 
took its place. He who led this armament was 
Napoleon. When the news of his landing reached the 
congregated sovereigns at Vienna, they were witnessing 
the performance of a French farce, called " The Un- 
foreseen Event." A short time after the intelligence 
reached Paris, Louis XVIII. , whose popularity, small 
at first, had been annihilated by those who compelled 
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him to act less in the spirit of the constitution than 
agreed with his opinions or his incUnations, was flying 
from the capital. Some had talked of dying for the 
Kjng ; but when he departed, they remamed to Uve with 
the Emperor. The Count d'Artois and the Prince de 
Conde withdrew, as also the Duke de Berri, bey6nd 
the frontier, after making an ineffectual attempt to 
organize the ardent and arouse the tardy. The 
Duke of Angouleme was at the time in Toulouse, 
where he was compelled to capitulate, and he shortly 
after sailed from Cette in a Swedish vessel. Louis 
Phihppe, Duke of Orleans, remained at Lille, where 
he held a command for the King, until he heard that 
Lucien Bonaparte had taken possession of the Palais 
Royal : he then retired into Belgium. Mortier, Duke 
of Treviso, who was second in command, requested 
instructions from his superior how to act. The 
latter, concluding that the Bourbon cause lay crushed 
beneath final ruin, cleverly directed his subordinate, in 
writing, to " do everything which his admirable judge- 
ment and pure patriotism would suggest to be best for 
Prance, and most conformable to all the duties which 
he had to fulfil." Mortier was not a soldier of dull 
intellect. He immediately raised the tricolour flag on 
all the towns in the north. He did not proclaim 
Orleans for Bourbon, but his service was acknowledged 
by the Emperor as though it had been the immediate 
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suggesticm of his siqierior: and the Duchess of Orleans 
was pennitted to reside in Paris with a revenue of 
400,000 francs a year. 

The Duchess of Angouleme, when the landing of 
Bonaparte in France was first conmiunicid;ed to her 
(she was then engaged in the festivities taking place 
in Bordeaux in celebration of the anniversaiy of 
the 12th of March, and of the proclamation of Louis 
XVin.), calmly remarked, that she ''trusted that 
the struggle would cost no blood to Erance." Her 
portion of it she had to carry on alone. She had 
hitherto been equal to every &te, — it remained 
to be seen how she would bear the destiny which 
had now Mien upon her. 

Hitherto, the Duchess of Angouleme had had to 
exhibit the excellence of patience under suffering, and 
of humility beneath a short-lived greatness. The 
more heroic virtues were now demanded of her. She 
had appeared as the modem Antigone; it remained 
for her to illustrate the qualities of a new Joan of Arc. 
The granddaughter of Maria Theresa was again equal 
to the exigencies of the situation. Her passive 
endurance of calamity was known and acknowledged; 
there remained, as proo& of her claims upon French 
sympathies, her active courage. An opportunity of 
exhibiting, this popular virtue was now afforded 
her. The ordeal was a novel one, but it was sus- 
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tained with boldness; if it lacked success, it was 
not for want of heroic effort to attain that achieve- 
ment. Humiliation was not an attendant on her 
defeat. 

She had a fitting aide-de**camp in M. Laine. He 
it was who had advised Louis XVIII. to surround 
himself by the two legislative chambers, declare the 
session permanent, and, enthroned in the Senate, await 
the coming of the usurper, as the Conscript Fathers had 
awaited the arrival of Brennus and his Gauls. Spirits 
of less heroic quality, however, reminded the King, 
that Napoleon had murdered one Bourbon in the 
ditch of Vincennes, and was not likely to be scrupu- 
lous in massacring another, even in the midst of the 
National Council, should he find the King an obstacle 
in the path of the Emperor, standing between him and 
success. The advice of M. Laine was, therefore, per- 
haps prudently disregarded, and he passed from the 
side of the King, who possessed a multitude of coun- 
sellors without enjoying safety, to that of the Duchess, 
who needed a trusty esquire, bold of heart, acute of 
vision to detect opportunity ; and determined of spirit 
to profit by it when seen. He accordingly showed 
his quality to the Bordelais, by pubhshing a manifes- 
to, wherein he invited the inhabitants of the faithful 
city, and in the name of the French nation generally, 
to refuse to pay all taxes levied by the usurper. He 
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not only gave them this counsel, but he remained 
amongst them to put it into practice. He would con- 
tinue, he said, at the side of the Duchess of Angou- 
leme, to aid her in preserving the union and the Uberty 
of France. 

Maria Theresa of France was really, on this oc- 
casion, worthy of her great kinswoman. Her calm 
valour — for her self-possession and cool forethought 
merited no less a name— inspired confidence in the 
crowds who collected round h^r, and who were en- 
thusiastic enough, yet tremblingly sagacious of the 
perils that threatened them. The French are not a 
nation of riders, but they love to behold their rulers 
on horseback. If Louis XVIII. was unpopular, it 
was, in part, because he was no equestrian. The 
Duchess was a tolerable horsewoman, and at Bour- 
deaux she leaped into the saddle with the spirit of 
an Amazon. If she did not " witch the world," she 
fairly enchanted the Bordeaux citizens. The poor 
orphan of the Temple marshalled her battaUons as 
though she had been bom and had Kved in the tented 
field. She never thought that, like Alcibiades, she was 
of a quality that could adapt itseK to every situation, 
and render itseK equal to every emergency. Day 
after day she reviewed the National Guard; and if 
strength of approving lungs r could have saved the 
monarchy, there would have been no temporary 
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triumph of imperialism. But breath alone is only a 
frail support ; and the Duchess turned from the shouts, 
welcome enough, of the civic troops, to contemplate 
the silent but not antagonistic soldiers of the line. 
To induce these to fraternize in her favour, was her 
heart's one sole and strong desire. The armed citi- 
zens were ready enough to embrace, but the regular 
bands looked on at their open arms without moving 
a muscle indicative of a reciprocity of sentiment. 
" From mom to dewy eve," the citizens, armed and 
unarmed, followed their cavalier-Princess and her 
staff, and sought to render their loyal ardour infec- 
tious by dint of vociferation. The detachments of 
the royal army that were in Bordeaux looked to their 
officers for their signal of action. The officers were 
courtiers in their bearing, but made no sign. They 
were, however, by no means inactive. They had a 
strong suspicion that an intention existed of disarm- 
ing their men, and they exhibited their disapproval 
of such a step by privately distributing to them very 
plentifiil supplies of cartridges. The pulse of the men 
had been felt, and it was found to beat under imperial 
influences. The Duchess exerted herseK with almost 
superhuman ardour to counteract this influence, but 
she met with Kttle encouragement in return. She 
made appeal, — ^but an appeal denotes weakness, and 
men are generally for the stronger side. The lieu- 
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tenants of the Emperor conunanded, and to hear was 
to obey. 

The insurrection was spreading in the south, yet 
did not this noble woman lose heart. Her conduct 
here is known to have won the respect even of Napo- 
leon, who, plagiarizing Mirabeau's term applied to 
Marie Antoinette, called her the only true num of her 
family. The National Guard and the hne were again 
and again reviewed, and incited to shout for the King. 
An oath was administered generally (and I need not 
add that it was broken individually), and every man 
who opened his mouth and raised his hand was con- 
sidered as having solemnly sworn that his sword, his 
arm, and his life, were devoted to the cause of the 
Bourbons. It was a fond and natural conclusion, but 
it was erroneously arrived at ; and many a hand ex- 
tended was directed towards the fields over which the 
forces, under the imperial General Clauzel, were daily 
expected to be seen forming in line of battle. Those 
forces appeared before Bordeaux on the 1st of April ; 
and if any among them called the Bourbon king, it 
was with reference to the time-honoured legend of the 
day, and not to stem reality. 

The Duchess still hoped against hope. She refused 
yet to consider that anything was lost. The very 
hesitation of the troops in the city was construed in a 
Vourable sense, and she galloped into their presence 
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as though she might reckon confidently upon their 
welcome ! She sat beneath the old white flag, — ^that 
banner which always looked so sullied, although it 
metaphorically was mnn tache ; and she spoke of its 
ancient glories, and the old love felt for it by ancient, 
loyal France. But as she spoke, the tricolour came 
flaunting in sight, — ^the imperial eagles escorting it ; 
and she was bitterly sensible that there was a love in the 
soldiers' breasts newer than that she had spoken of, and 
deadly fatal to it to boot. " Oh, gentlemen," she ex- 
claimed to the officers present, " you are aware of the 
events now passing. A stranger has seized upon the 
throne of your legitimate king. Bordeaux is menaced 
by a group of factious men. The National Guard has de- 
termined upon defending the city. Oh, speak frankly ; 
it is frankness that I most need. Will you not aid 
in this defence ?" And when she paused, now really 
anxious, no voice in reply broke the ominous silence. 
She continued. 

"You will not disregard the oath you so lately 
took in my presence. If," she said, raising her voice, 
— " if there be any men in your ranks faithful to. the 
cause of their king, let them now step forward." A 
few, some half-dozen officers, feintly shook their swords 
as they held them aloft, and, as the Duchess marked 
their emphatically significant minority, she murmured, 
with tremulous emotion, " The faithful are small in 
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number indeed ; but at least I know in whom I may 
place confidence." 

At this, some voices were heard to exclaim, " We will 
defend you from all harm; you shall meet with no 
injury." 

" I ! " exclaimed the Duchess ; " of what importance 
am I? I speak but for the King tod his service. 
Will you serve, not me, but the King ?" Again there 
was a silence that was mournfully eloquent ; and from 
it the monarch's champion as mournfully turned, to see 
what fortune might reserve for her in the barracks of 
the " Chateau Trompette." 

Her warm appeals encountered frigid silence. The 
very respect paid her was irritating. The tears broke 
copiously from her eyes, so used to weeping, and 
flowed unchecked adown her cheeks. There was 
cause for this fresh outbreak. The regiment in 
whose presence she now stood as a suppUcant was 
named after her own husband! "What!" she ex- 
claimed, " do I behold the regiment of Augouleme, so 
indebted to its Colonel, and that was accustomed to 
call me its own Princess ?" The men stood as mute 
as though they had been all hewn out of marble, and 
their expressionless features were worse than open 
hostiUty. Their preformed conclusion was made 
apparent by it, and hope died at the very looking 
at them. " God !" cried the Duchess, as one in 
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a€ute pain, " banishment again will be a hard lot to 
bear. Twenty years of sorrow are not accounted to 
us enough. I have never ceased to long for and to 
work for the happiness of my country ; for before all 
things I am French ; but you," she exclaimed, with 
a passionate yet sorrowful bitterness, a bitterness that 
might well be excused — "you are not French — ^be- 
gone!" This inconsiderate expression aroused the 
soldiers, who exclaimed, "Begone yourself; with- 
draw: we respect your misfortunes; and therefore 
will not reply to your reproaches," As a Princess 
she was saluted by a roll of drums and a presentation 
of arms, and this mark of deference moved her to 
tears and softened her anger. 

Though the line failed in their fideUty, and the 
regiment of Angouleme was the first to betray its own 
colonel, the National Guard, made up of citizens who 
had no very strong affection for a man who by the 
conscription and a reckless waste of life had made 
sorrow familiar at every French hearth, remained 
firm, and declared again their intention of defending 
the city. Messieurs Laine, Peyronnet, Ravez, Mar- 
tignac, and other of the Bourbon partizans, placed 
themselves at the head of this movement. They were 
soon put to the test. The enemy were before the 
place. A squadron of volimteers, and several in- 
fantry companies of the National Guard, went out to 
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most amply, even to a hundredfold, was it rewarded. 
When the hour of reverse came, and General Clauzel 
found himself exposed to the rigour of a law that de- 
manded his death, the Duchess did her part of the 
angel of mercy, and won his life for him from the 
King whom he had betrayed. 

The scene at the barracks of the Chateau Trom- 
pette served as proof to the Duchess that the cause 
of her uncle and her own was lost in Bordeaux. 
On this conviction, she with reluctance determined 
upon leaving the city. A last eflFort had been made, 
by sending M. de Martignac on a mission to General 
Clauzel, with a faint and fruitless hope of detaching 
the latter from the banner of Bonaparte. The General 
could not be moved. M. d^ Martignac endeavoured 
to persuade him that, in Bordeaux, troops as weU as 
people would salute the white flag of the Bourbons 
if the General himself would set the loyal example of 
paying allegiance to it. The better-advised soldier 
smiled, and offered to convince the Royalist messenger 
that the troops of the line in Bordeaux, so far from 
being in doubt as to the side they should embrace, 
were at that moment awaiting from him the signal to 
haul down the royal flags which still surmounted the 
gates of the two barracks, and to hoist that of the 
Emperor in their place. M. de Martignac was civilly 
incredulous, and asked for proof of the decision come 
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to by the soldiery. The signal was instantly given, 
and thereon the white standard with the lilies was 
seen rapidly descending the flag-staff, and the banner 
of Napoleon, a moment after, flinging out its folds 
defiantly to the air. The Legitimist envoy was 
satisfied. The argument was conclusive and might 
not be gainsaid. He acknowledged its force, and, 
returning to the Duchess, made in her presence 
a plain statement of facts, which brought her to a 
definite conclusion also. To resolve upon resistance, 
with the uncertain support of the National Guard 
and a portion of the population, was only to risk 
certain ruin to many, without the possibiHty of securing 
advantage to the royal cause in return. It was not 
without a pang that she confessed that nothing was 
left but submission on the part of the city, and with- 
drawal on her own. Before she retired she sum- 
moned the National Guard, to take of them a last 
farewell, and to give to them all she had to bestow — 
her tears and her thanks. The Guard answered the 
summons with alacrity, and assembled round her with 
enthusiasm, offering to peril life in her cause, and to 
stand by her person to the last extremity. Amid the 
thousand mingled shouts, declarations of fidelity, and 
offers of service, it was with diflBiculty that her tre- 
mulous voice could make itself heard. At length she 
raised her arm, as if to ask for silence, and the sea of 
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mingled voices became hushed into a calm. " There 
is/' she said, " only one service now that I ask you 
to render me. Will you promise to grant me this 
one?" One unanimous affirmative roar did justice 
to the readiness of zeal of which it was the expression. 
When silence was once more restored, the Duchess 
rejoined, "You have done enough, and more than 
enough, for honour's sake. I enjoin upon you now to 
lay down your arms!" The Guards declared that 
they would die for her if she would but stay among 
them, and that her cause should be crowned with tri- 
umph. The Duchess was gratified for this impulse 
of warmth, but she knew that it was a gleam that 
could not be reUed upon. Her determination to 
withdraw was repeated ; and as she turned away in an 
outburst of uncontrollable grief, and began slowly to 
depart, respect for herself and rage agaiast her adver- 
saries were manifested in a variety of ways, character- 
istic of the warm-hearted and warmer-headed Gascons. 
The wrath of the men found loud-tongued expres- 
sion ; the women wept abundantly ; and many of the 
civic soldiers, as she passed from the ranks, broke and 
flung in her path the arms of which she had cqd- 
siderately forbidden them to make use. Thus far she 
was obeyed; but when the wrath of the Royalist citizens 
was directed against General Decaen, who had been 
with her at the review, and who had imperial ten- 
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dencies, it was with difficulty that she saved him from 
being massacred. Her solicitations for mercy, not 
for herself, but for him, were at length heeded, and 
the General was saved ; but the Empire was not pro- 
claimed in Bordeaux without the shedding of other 
blood. 

The Duchess did not finally abandon the city with- 
out taking formal leave of that portion of the popu- 
lation of Bordeaux that had offered to maintain her 
cause at all hazards. In a proclamation addressed 
to the "Brave Bordelais," she acknowledged their 
fidehty, devotion. Mid bravery, — qualities, she inti- 
mated, which rendered them blind to dangers which 
her grateful attachment to them conmianded her to 
provide against. Her stay in the city could only 
purchase for it the vengeance of the enemy ; and she 
at least had not the courage to bring misery to any 
hearth where sat a Frenchman. What she had wit- 
nessed among them would bring consolation, she 
added, to the wounded heart of the King ; and she 
trusted that, with God's help, happier days might 
come, wherein it might be the privilege both of her- 
self and of the monarch they were willing to serve, to 
render them more substantial acknowledgements for 
service that was beyond price and above praise. This 
proclamation was dated April 1, 1815. A few hours 
after it was published, she sorrowingly departed for 
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« 

Pouillac, whence it was her intention to set saQ for 
Spain. The people, who entertained a sterling admi- 
ration of her virtues, and who admired her bravery in 
the hour of peril, witnessed her departure with ex- 
pressive reluctance. They then turned away to greet 
the new order of things, and the men under whom 
that order was established. General Clauzel wrote 
of M. de Martignac to the Emperor as of a man of 
judgement, sound sense, and wonderful discretion; 
whereupon the Emperor forwarded to that Legiti- 
mist gentleman the order of the Legion of Honour; 
and this order, to the surprise no doubt of many of 
his friends, he suspended over the spot where was 
supposed to beat his very legitimate heart. 

The Duchess of Angouleme, on embarking at 
Pouillac for Spain, distributed a better-earned deco- 
ration among the crowd who followed her mourn- 
fully to the beach. As she was about to step on 
board the boat that was to convey her to the frigate 
in the offing, she turned round, and, taking the plume 
of white feathers which she wore, she divided it 
among the multitude. " Bring me back these sou- 
venirs," she said, "when better days arrive; and 
Mario Therese of France will prove to you that she 
possesses a good memory, and that she has not for- 
gotten her friends at Bordeaux." She bade them 
aduni, stUiited tliem again from the ship, and on the 
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3rd of April, 1815, sailed into her second exile, after a 
residence in France of little more than eleven months. 
It was her conduct at Bordeaux that inspired Napoleon, 
as we have said, with the remark that the Duchess of 
Angouleme was the only true man of the family. The 
"^^ Rex Maria Theresa" might have been as fittingly 
appKed to her as it had been to her illustrious grand- 
mother. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE SECOND EXILE, AND THE EESTOEATIONc 

The Duke of Angouleme had his manly but modest 
virtues too ; and his carrying of the bridge at Valence, 
and his entry into that town at the point of the 
bayonet, may be cited in proof of his " belhca virtus" 
at least. Could he have got to Lyons, the imperial 
triumph must at least have been fought for. His 
most bitter opponent need not indeed accept all that 
has been said of and for him by the Thucydides 
of his campaign ; but his conduct must have been 
worthy of his position, since a soldier who had beheld 
the Prince under fire exclauned, as he was describing 
the scene, ** Half an hour longer, and we should all 
have cried Five le Hot r He was detained a prisoner 
for a short time by Grouchy, and bore with dignity 
H (Miptivity that might have ended — since there were as 
good, or as bad, retisons for it — as fatally as that of his 
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cousin D'Enghien, in the ditch at Vincennes. His 
entire bearing under this trial won for him the admi- 
ration of his wife, and she was not the woman who 
could have expressed admiration even for a husband 
who had borne himself otherwise than after a manly 
fashion. Her admiration, I may further notice, was 
aroused also for Louis Philippe of Orleans. Some 
persons nursed the foolish suspicion that the Duke of 
Orleans cherished the traditions of his race, and that 
there was in him a fixed purpose to possess himself of 
the throne of France. The suspicion was even pub- 
licly maintained; but when he put forth a solemn 
proclamation, calling Heaven to witness his resolution 
to maintain the right divine and the irrevocable prin- 
ciple of legitimacy, and invoking aU the powers to 
testify to his disinclination to hold royal authority, 
and his determination never under any circumstances 
to acknowledge for king any other than Louis XVHL 
and his natural heirs, why then she admired the cousin 
whose loyalty she had suspected, and she put faith 
in all he expressed, and perhaps meant at the moment, 
without for an instant thinking that the Duke, like the 
lady in * Hamlet," " did protest too much." 

The Duchess of Angouleme arrived in England 
from Spain ; thence joined Louis XVHL at Ghent, 
where, at a review of a small French army of young 
volunteers, she remarked that she almost thought her- 
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self in a " little France ;*' and finally again returned 
to London, to execute a mission with which she had 
been entrusted by the Bang. She was in our capital 
when she heard that the reign of a hundred days had 
come to its close. The King re-entered Paris on the 
8th of July, 1815 ; on the 26th of that same month 
the Duchess once more disembarked upon her native 
soil at Dieppe. Her way from the shore to the Hotel 
de Ville was covered vnth flowers, the air was rent 
with cries, a universal madness of loyalty seemed to 
possess the people ; and in deep perplexity she might 
again have asked herself, " Since we are so hotly loved, 
why have we been so cruelly treated ?" 

After the pause of a day at Dieppe, the Duchess 
proceeded to Rouen, where similar welcome awaited 
her. Here she went through the ceremony of naming 
a newly-built merchant vessel, and distributed her 
" bouquet de marraine" among the Royalist volunteers, 
with assiu-ances that, if need should come, they would 
c^vor in her find the truest of friends, — ^an assurance 
which, gnurtully made, was siu^ of warm reception, even 
(nnw listonors who never expected to put the senti- 
luont to the tost. On the 27th of July, 1815, the 
Ouohoss onco more nniched the Tuilleries ; the crowd 
on (ho gtUHlon side was immense, and when she ap- 
jHjuvil on tho baUx>nv the welcome was fervent. The 
t^juuo of ** tho daughter of Louis XVL" passed from 
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mouth to mouth, and several ladies, in their enthu- 
siasm, threw themselves on their knees, made the sign 
of the cross, and held out their hands as if in pious 
adoration. The Duchess looked rather grave than 
gay : for her the day of illusions was past, and mere 
impulsive demonstrations could no longer deceive her. 
The fathers of those who now knelt in her presence, 
and offered her a semi- worship, had not only blas- 
phemed her and her mother from the same spot, but 
they had offered the same, or worse, idolatrous adora- 
tion at the altar once erected to the impure Marat on 
the other side of the very palace wherein she was again 
standing. As that population passed by the altar 
surmounted by the bust of the unclean demagogue, 
the people had been accustomed to make the sign of 
the cross and to bend the knee ! One man, more 
honest than his fellows, had purposely desecrated the 
spot, and he paid for the coarse yet appropriate deed 
with his hfe ! Where Marat had been worshiped, it 
must have been but Httle flattering to the child of 
Marie Antoinette to find herself the object of a similar 
divine homage. She looked on more smiHngly when 
the kneelers sprang to their feet, and, yielding to a 
mutation of impulse, turned to dancing, and kept it 
up with the untired spirit of spinning dervishes. 

Her household was once again formed. The Abbe 
de la Fare (Cardinal Archbishop of Sens) was her 
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«lmoner, and his office is said to have been no sine- 
cure. The Duchesses De Damas and De Serent, 
with Mesdames de Gontaut, De Beam, De Vaudreuil, 
and De Ronge, were her ladies in waiting.' Her first 
object was to take under her protection the ''Maternal 
Society" that had been founded by her mother. For 
that mother's sake, she said, she would fain be the 
Mend of all who suffered. In acts like these she 
found consolation for the pain she experienced at 
seeing regicides sitting in the council of the King, 
and at hearing it said by those who governed, that 
the spirit of France was revolutionary. Without 
interfering in political affairs, she could not re&ain 
from discussing poUtical questions; and if she thought 
that the old monarchical regime offered surer guaran- 
tees for national prosperity than a government based 
on democratical principles, we have only to recollect 
how deeply she had been wronged by the appUcation 
of those principles, to find an excuse for her holding 
them in abhorrence. 

It was her wish to live in as close retirement as her 
position would allow. She selected for her residence 
the pavilion of the palace that had been inhabited by 
her mother ; and within her little oratory there she 
had assembled all the sad memorials of her mother's 
last days. The cap which the Queen had made with 
her own hands when she was about to appear before 
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the revolutionary tribunal ; liie neckerchief which 
was torn from the bosom of the Princess Elizabeth 
by the executioner; the black silk waistcoat, coat, 
and white cravat, that her father had worn on the 
scaffold; — ^these, with some other mementoes, were 
religiously preserved by her in a drawer of the rude 
escabeUe, or bench, on which her brother had breathed 
his last sigh. On the anniversaries of the deaths of 
the King and Queen these treasures were uncovered, 
and, kneeling before them, she spent the day in 
prayers and tear^, — ^asking, not for vengeance upon 
the authors of the great crime, or their descendants, 
but for forgiveness. To these treasures were soon 
added others, over which she wept abundantly. On 
the death of Courtois, the ex-conventionalist, his exe- 
cutors examined his papers, and among them was the 
letter — ^truly a gospel of love and resignation — ^which 
the unhappy Marie Antoinette had addressed, an hour 
or two before she was . dragged forth to death, to the 
Princess Elizabeth. The latter was never permitted the 
great consolation, yet the saddening joy, of reading this 
missive from the border of the grave. Courtois had 
locked it up in his desk, and it came forth now to 
draw tears from the eyes of the writer's child, twenty- 
three years after it had been penned under the shadow 
of the knife of the guillotine. This letter was pre- 
sented to the Duchess by the minister Decazes, a 
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man whose antecedents made him hateful to the 
Duchess. The legislative chambers congratulated 
her on becoming possessed of it, and the King gave 
orders that it should be pubKcly read from the pulpits 
of France on the anniversary of the Queen's death, as 
was now also to be done with the wiU made by Louis 
XVI. on each recurring 21st of January. 

The course of her life was, to the last, influenced 
by her early discipline. Her habitual hour for rising, 
throughout the year, was five o'clock ; and this prin- 
cess lit her own fire and made her own early breakfast 
of coffee by six. The harsh instruction of the Temple 
had rendered this and many other matters of domestic 
detail, if not pleasant, at least easy for her. She 
attended mass daily in the private chapel of the 
palace at seven o'clock. Even in the dark and cold 
mornings of winter, she might be seen passing along 
the open terrace of the palace to this sacred duty; 
and it was to protect her from the weather while in 
the fulfilment of this office that the galerie de glace 
was sul3sequently erected, on an especial petition pri- 
vately forwarded to the King by some old Norman 
Royalist, who had, with mingled admiration and 
unwillingness, seen the Princess, morning after morn- 
ing, and under aU conditions of the atmosphere and 
sky, passing to the altar by this uncovered way. 
Eight o'clock was the accustomed hour for her to 
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give audience to Charlet, the dispenser of her chari- 
ties. In the distribution of her revenue to these 
purposes of good, she exhibited great liberality, and 
abundant firmness and discretion. She felt for those 
virho really suflFered, but no mere tale of suffering 
secured her sympathy but upon proof. To deceive 
her was next to impossible; her little pohce, employed 
to i^vestigate the nature of all claims made upon her 
purse, rendered her too efficient service to permit of her 
being overreached. With assurance of desert, libe- 
rality followed abundantly. Her mere panegyrists, 
who have written with a sole desire to render her 
name popular in French circles, have not scrupled to 
affirm that her charity was rendered exclusively to 
natives of France ; and it is especially stated that she 
never extended it — or, if ever, very reluctantly 
extended it — ^to English and American applicants. 
But this is undoubtedly a very foolish exaggeration. 
It is probable, as it was proper also, that her purse 
was first devoted to meeting the wants of her own 
countrymen, and that when these were supphed, the 
foreigner then came in for a share of the yet unex- 
hausted liberality. The systematic rejection of all 
petitions presented to her by the indigent Enghsh of 
the capital would have been, at the least, bad taste 
on the part of one to whom the munificence of 
England had been extended during the residence of 
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the Princess at Hartwell, with no ungradging hand. 
The occupations of her day were as carefully marked 
out, and their routine as regularly observed, as were 
the duties of Alfred, who measured his time so 
scrupulously and accompUshed its offices with such 
order and punctuahty. In the early years of the 
Restoration the Princess frequently appeared on horse- 
back, and occasionally joined those very slow and 
royal hunting parties in which it was contrary to 
etiquette for any rider who was not royal to ride past 
those who were. These parties procured a Utile gentle 
exercise for those who formed a portion of them ; but 
as for hunting, in the English acceptation of the 
word, there was none of it. Nothing could be 
slower, except, perhaps, a certain pack of beagles that 
are occasionally to be seen in Berkshire. 

The value of time was excellently well appreciated 
by the Duchess, and even in her daily carriage rides 
she generally took with her some feminine work or a 
book. It was noticed, that though she daily drove out, 
and usually in the direction of the CSiamps Elysees, yet 
she never passed over the spot on which her parents and 
so many whom she had loved had suffered a terrible 
death in presence of a ferocious and an exulting popu- 
lation. The dettmr made by her carriage to avoid this 
\tal spot, generally excited remark ; but the comment 

IS made in respectful sympathy, and even her 
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enemies might approve of a daughter avoiding the 
spot whereon those near and dear to her had been 
barbarously slaughtered. 

The household of the Duchess was apart from that 
of the rest of the court. It contrasted most with 
that of her brother-m-law, the Duke de Berri, whose 
officers were, like himself, rudely joyous, and cared as 
UtUeib. the «Bgioo«dg»ve.'^, which signed 
in the Angouleme pavilion, as for the learning, philo- 
sophy, and free-thinking which prevailed in the cabinet 
of the King. Around the latter were a good many 
sceptics, not infidels, of whom Louis was chief. The 
de Bern household was made up of pleasure-seeking 
" indifferents," — of men who were the Gallios of the 
French court, and who, after sin, never dreamed of 
the confessional. The Count d'Artois lived greatly 
apart from his brother, more affected the clergy, and 
was greatly influenced by them in return. In his 
younger days he had lived less decently than the 
Count de Provence, who in kis old days maintained a 
" favourite^' whose acts were a scandal to the court, 
and whose rapacity was equal to that of a Du Bany. 
The Duke of Angouleme adopted the friends of his 
father, and was little given, like his rough and Ught- 
hearted brother, to listening to the chimes at mid- 
night. The life of the Duchess was as a reproach to 
nearly all besides within the palace. Her dinners 
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were marked by the utmost plainness, and profound 
slimiber abeady possessed herself and entire household, 
when in the other apartments of the palace prepara- 
tions were only conunencing in order to make a night 
of it. The royal family occasionally dined together ; 
but it is said that they seldom did so without allowing 
to appear the differences which existed between them 
touching pohtical questions. Louis was hberally 
inclined ; he was disposed to give, and indeed gave, 
to France a degree of hberty which she had not 
known under the Empire. The very term " hberty" 
affrighted the ears of his niece. She had seen so 
many crimes committed under that name that her 
feehng may be pardoned. She knew of no France 
but that she had first seen at Versailles, and would 
have re-established that, had the impossible thing 
been possible. She made no secret of her wish, and 
this brought her into frequent colhsion with the King. 
The latter yielded for a time to impressions made 
upon him by interested men, to the effect that if he 
did not look to it, his brother and his niece would 
govern while he reigned. A season of mutual reserve 
followed; but the King loved and respected his 
niece, and as it was unpleasant to him to Hve on 
unfriendly terms with those for whom he entertained 
an affection, he was speedily reconciled to his " dear 
Antigone." The latter, however, maintained her 
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opinions without busjong herself to put them into 
action. She did not care to restore the brilliant 
court of her once sparkling mother, but her greatest 
wish was to see re-established the constitutional 
monarchy as it was held by her father, whom she 
reverenced with a feehng akin to adoration, and 
touching whom she held the graceful faith which so 
becomes a child, — ^that he could never, by any possi- 
bihty, be wrong. He was, however, wrong upon one 
point, and his daughter adopted his error. He had 
been taught that the French Protestants were the 
enemies of royalty ; and as he believed it, I very much 
question whether the Duchess ever ceased to be of the 
same opinion. We shall see a consequence of this 
opinion in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTEE X, 



TEESTAILLONS. 



The Protestants of Nismes and the department of La 
Garde had gratefully acknowledged some httle freedom 
granted them towards the end of the reign of Louis 
XVI. The Constituent Assembly, in 1790, secured 
to them hberty of worship. Thereupon arose a Roman 
Cathohc party, who shot down the Protestants like 
wild beasts. The usual consequences followed ; blood 
was shed, and many hundred hves sacrificed on both 
sides. The Protestants of Nismes, as men of wealth 
and order, detested the Revolution, which sent them to 
the guillotine by scores. They equally disliked the 
despotism of Napoleon ; but they were grateful for the 
religious freedom enjoyed under him. They hailed 
Louis XVIIL and the Charter with loyal fervour. 

Their loyalty was denounced from the Romish 
pulpits of their own town, and the streets of Nismes 
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resounded with songs containing the most sanguinary 
imprecations against the Protestants, who composed 
fully a third, and by far the wealthiest part, of the 
population. The priests circulated for signature 
a petition to the King for the dismissal of the 
private secretary of the Minister of the Interior, upon 
no other ground than that he was a Protestant ! He 
was a young man of ability ; his name was Guizot, 
and he has been heard of since. 

Every insult that could be devised to exasperate the 
Protestants was put in force. They treat us, said one 
of the latter, " as they do the bull in the arena — madden 
us with stinging provocation ere they slay us." There 
was great alarm at every " reformed" hearth ; and 
when the Count d'Artois passed through the city, he 
only with difficulty appeased the apprehensions of the 
Protestant inhabitants. 

When the Duke of Angouleme was in the south 
during the " Hundred Days," a body of CathoKcs 
from Nismes followed his fortunes, and did not leave 
him till he embarked at Cette. On their return to 
their native city they committed such excesses among 
the Protestant population, that blood was again shed, 
and the mutual hostile feehng became more active than 
ever. When the issue of the day at Waterloo had 
again changed the political aspect of France, General 
Gilly, who held Nismes for Napoleon, capitulated. 

L 2 
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The Royalist volunteers nished in from miles romid, 
and slaughtered the soldiers of the garrison, who had, 
according to the treaty, surrendered their arms. The 
legal authorities had no power whatever to restrain 
license or check massacre. Murder went hourly on, 
under the white cockade. The murderers only rested 
from their work in order to turn to pillage. When 
they paused from this and the unspeakable atrocities 
that were committed with it, they looked around and 
listened to hear what the leaders and teachers of the 
people said of them. They heard themselves styled 
"tried and faithftd Christians;" this was said of 
assassins whose watchword was "Down with the 
Protestants ! Death to the Protestants !" As a neces- 
sary consequence, they shouted "Vive le Roi!" and 
under that cry they for whole days cut Protestant 
throats, plundered Protestant property, and destroyed 
what they could not carry away. Words cannot ex- 
press the horrors that were enacted, not only against 
men who resisted, but against helpless ladies incapable 
of resistance, and by whom mere death was accepted 
as a merciful boon. The slaughter and plunder went 
on till nightfall ; then came the debauchery, and from 
the polluted dens of the city night was made hideous 
by obscene songs, roared from drunkards* throats, 
and mingled with the cries of " Down with the Pro- 
testants ! Long hve the King ' *' 
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The chief of this band was a workman named 
Dupont, but who was popularly known by the appel- 
lation of " TrestaiUonsy " the triple-clawed." An 
assassin named Tropheim was second in command. 
To these men and a few of their more select followers 
day and night made no difference, and with them 
murder was a permanent pastime. It was sport to 
them to bum a Protestant alive in his own chimney, 
or before his own fire. " Slay me quickly at my own 
hearth," said a Calvinist whom they had seized ; " my 
body will not then be torn to pieces in the streets." 
Trestaillons, with exquisite poUteness, requested him 
to appease his disquietude, and to be good enough to 
accompany the Royalist volunteers to the office of the 
mayor. The Calvinist obeyed ; but he was no sooner 
in the streets than they hewed him slowly into pieces, 
and tossed his mutilated remains into the sewer or 
the flames. Protestant ladies, whose husbands had 
been massacred, were met flying through the streets or 
the fields. Trestaillons gallantly accosted them, as- 
sured them of their alarm being groundless, and 
offered them his house as a refuge that could not be 
violated. The panic-stricken women accepted the 
ofier, and entered the house ; but it was to meet there 
with assailants who respected them neither hving nor 
dead. 

Trestaillons was not only sanguinarily civil to the men 
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whom he slaughtered, and gallant to the women whom 
he slew, after cruelly abusing, but he was essentially 
religious. On the festival of the Assumption he 
ordered a suspension of the massacres, in honour of 
the Virgin Mary! Out of regard for the patroness 
whom he worshiped, he would not, however, allow 
the day to pass without its good work. The assas- 
sins accordingly ordered their wives to faU upon the 
Calvinist women, and subject them in public to a 
punishment than which death itself would have been 
to them more preferable. " On the day," says M. de 
Lacretelle, from whom I take these details, a portion 
only of a more extended narrative, — " the day on which 
we honour her who was the model and the symbol 
of all purity, these poor females were stripped and 
scourged. Many were beaten with staves furnished 
with naUs, marked with fleurs-de-lis, and called * royal 
staves.' " In many accounts I see it stated that 
women died from the consequences of this treatment. 
The result of such deeds was that on two occasions 
the Uves of Roman Catholics were sacrificed. The 
Abbe d'Egrigni was found dead, and a Calvinist 
was executed for the crime. Another Calvinist was 
falsely accused of murdering a " Catholic Royalist." 
He escaped ; but Trestaillons, with his band of fol- 
lowers, murdered the father and brothers of the man 
accused. One Protestant gentleman, whose house 
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they entered, they found afficted with blindness, and 
there was hving with him, his sole guide and com- 
fort, his aged wife. They would not hurt a man so 
afflicted, but withdrew, — after they had flung his 
wife from the window into the street, where she was 
speedily despatched. This way of disposing of the 
women was frequently adopted. But, after aU, this 
was accounted rather slow work, and it was resolved 
to slaughter the Protestants who were confined in 
the prison of Uzes under a charge of Bonapartism. 
This butchery was consummated by order of a Ca- 
thohc RoyaUst volunteer named GraflFan, who, to show 
his suepriority over TrestaillonSy took the surname of 
QuatretaiUons. This man demanded the surrender 
of the prisoners ; and to the shame of the authorities 
of the town be it spoken, they were delivered up to 
him, and two by two were butchered by him and his 
band exactly in front of the prefect's parlour-window! 
The same Graffan was even engaged by the autho- 
rities to massacre the peasants of St. Maurice, who 
had dared to take up arms against Trestaillons and 
his followers. The work was done to the satisfaction 
of the employers. The same fate fell upon the Pro- 
testant mayor of Ners and many of his fellow-towns- 
men. The Protestant temples were for the most part 
burnt; those that were not, were plundered and shut 
up. The Protestants, deprived of their places of wor- 
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ship, wished to manifest their loyaky, when thanks 
were offered up in the CathoUc churches for the 
restoration of the Bourbons, by pubUcly joining in 
the thanksgiving, but they were driven out of the 
churches with cries of sacrilege and profanation! The 
number of deaths is variously stated, but it is not, 
and never will be, known. Many, indeed, perished 
under the knives and muskets of the assassins ; but 
who may count the hundreds who only survived to 
meet a slower consequence of death ? and what may 
be said of those poor ones to whose minds the memory 
of the outrages of that period was worse than death 
itself? 

No heart seemed touched with the cry sent up 
by the aflfrighted Calvinists of the south. In the 
Chamber of Deputies, however, one man, M. D'Ar- 
genson, had the courage to arise and demand that 
these massacres should be inquired into. He was 
met by cries of " order! order P' His assertions were 
openly declared to be "lies/' and the chamber wherein 
sat the representatives of CathoUc France, did actuafly 
call to order a man who had in a few words advocated 
the cause of hiunanity violated by the slaughter of 
Protestants. 

The murderers of the Calvinists of the south, en- 
couraged by this demonstration, resumed their bloody 
work, under the conviction that such work was pleas- 
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ing in the sight of the King, and of his niece, the 
Duchess of Angouleme, the most Catholic of the royal 
family. They were mistaken. The Duchess, without 
loving the Protestants, had no desire to hear daily of 
the butchery in force against them, and it was with 
joy that she saw her husband depart from Paris, in 
November, 1815, and proceed to Nismes, in order to 
stop the assassinations, if not to punish the assassins. 
The Duke listened, with horror in his face and at 
his heart, to the details made in his presence. He 
ordered the Protestant temples to be re-opened, and 
to be placed under the safeguard of General Lagarde. 
Trestaillons was arrested ; but this aroused the indig- 
nation of the priests and some Catholic ladies, who 
went in solemn procession to the Duke, and required 
the release of that loyal agent of the faith. The Duke 
looked sternly upon the requisitionists, and told them 
that the law must take its course against assassins and 
incendiaries; — and with this assurance, he quitted 
Nismes on the 7th of November, and repaired to 
MontpeUier. 

He had no sooner left the town, than the Catholic 
populace again rose, and threatened the Protestants with 
death if they re-opened their temples. General .Lagarde, 
however, was determined to execute his mission, and 
proclaimed his resolution to that effect. No Pro- 
testant dared appear in the street, but with peril to 
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his life. On the 12th of November their "temple' 
was opened for worship, and the Calvinists, relying 
on the protection promised them, attended their reli- 
gious duties in peaceable and grateful crowds. They 
were in the act of uniting with their venerable pastor, 
Guillerat, in prayer, when a terrific tumult at the 
door announced the bloodthirsty indefatigability of 
their enemies. The assassins rushed in and made 
towards the pastor, exclaiming, " Let us kill the chief 
of these thieves !" The old man stood, with the dignity 
of his eighty years, as cahn as if he saw nothing before 
him but his congregation, and knew of nothing but 
his duty to them and to his God. His friends — ^and 
first among them was his son — raUied around him, and 
made a rampart for him of their bodies. The report 
of the muskets, the flashing of sabres, the blasphemy 
of the ferocious assailants, the shouts of men, the 
screaming of women, and the shrieking of children, 
formed altogether a scene of the wildest horror. As' 
soon as General Lagarde heard of what was taking 
place, he leaped into his saddle and galloped towards 
the spot. His way lay through a narrow street that 
was occupied by the followers of Trestaillons. To his 
exhortations the latter replied with menaces; and when 
he was in the thickest of the mob, one of the Royalist 
band seized the bridle of his horse, while another, 
named Boissin, fired at him close to his breast. The 
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crowd opened for the murderer to pass, and he went 
on his bloody way, as loudly cheered as though he 
had done a virtuous deed. The general retained his 
seat until he had reached his residence. He carried 
with him the ball deep in his breast, and the blood 
flowed profusely from the wound as he rode slowly 
along. As he lay on his death-bed, his troops pre- 
vented a general massacre of the Protestants ; but 
there was again much property plundered, and the 
Calvinist " temple" was entirely destroyed. 

The Duke of Angouleme once more hurried to the 
spot ; and the decision with which he acted might 
have excited reasonable fears in the Duchess for his 
personal safety. He left the city of Nismes in No- 
vember, and he had no sooner departed than the 
murder of Protestants again became the pastime of 
the Royalist Catholic populace. When these were 
tired of their work, the councils of war and the judi- 
cial tribunals resumed it for them, sending the 
Calvinists to death under pretext of their being guilty 
of * Bonapartism.* 

In the meantime, TrestaDlons, Quatretaillons, 
Tropheim, and Boissin, the Royalist Catholics, had 
been arrested, and sent for trial to the coiui;s of 
assize. The juries there acquitted them all, and they 
re-entered Nismes in noisy triumph, insulting those 
Tiiom'ners whom they had made widows and orphans. 
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Boissin, who had shot General Lagarde, was acquitted, 
on the especial ground that if he had killed one of 
the King's lieutenants, it was in a case of legitimate 
defence! Trestaillons and his fellows were long 
employed as witnesses against those Protestants 
whom the departmental policy was desirous of 
destroying ; and they used to enter the court with 
so sanguinary an air, and slay their victims 
through perjury so deliberately atrocious, that the 
very judges who could not save those victims, on 
more than one occasion fled &om the tribunal, under 
an irresistible impulse of horror. It was long before 
peace was restored. The feeUngs of the Duchess of 
Angouleme were appeased by apologetic assurances 
that none had perished at Nismes but vile Bona- 
partists, enemies alike of the King and the Church, 
of the altar and the throne. The panegyrists as well 
as the apologists of the deed, strove hard to show 
that it was but a manifestation of Catholicity and 
loyalty. It must have been from such men that Dr. 
Cahm, of gloomy notoriety, caught that * glorious 
idea' which he says is entertained by the French, of 
slaughtering all who bear the hated name of Eng- 
lishman. But we should be sorry to judge of our 
neighbours by the Trestaillons of Nismes, or of theii' 
religion by those who illustrate it in the spirit of the 
assassins of Lagarde. 
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While the ultras of Nismes and of other localities 
were murdering their fellow-citizens, or by false testi- 
mony procuring against them sentences of death, as 
enemies of the monarchy, the Duchess of Angou- 
leme and her husband were holding out to them a 
better example, an example of mercy, in the capital. 
At this time the military tribunals were daily con- 
demning to death those perplexed generals who, after 
swearing allegiance to Louis XVIII. , had been induced 
to join the standard of their old leader, and who were 
in consequence exposed to the rigours of military law. 
Some of these generals had been personally opposed 
to the Duke in his southern campaign, or to the 
Duchess at Bordeaux. In the latter city Clauzel had 
held the Duchess in a state of siege, and Decaen 
had betrayed her ; but when she lay at their mercy, 
they treated her as gallant gentlemen would neces- 
sarily treat so heroic a lady, and they did all in their 
power to lessen the weight of the misfortune into 
which she had fallen. The chances of war had now 
been adverse to them, and a military tribunal had 
pronounced judgement against them. From the 
extreme consequences of the sentence they were res- 
cued by the Duchess, who remembered well the 
delicacy with which they acted towards her at Bor- 
deaux, and paid it richly. The Duke of Angouleme 
held in as grateful memory the generals into whose 
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peace of mind of the Duchess. Of two oat of those 
three, I may not inappropriately introdnce brief 
sketches here. These will serve to show what was 
the quality of the Warbecks and Sinmels of modem 
France, who had never yet knovm what it was to 
have its allegiance claimed by pretenders ; and it will 
further serve to demonstrate how readily foDv will 
yield eager allegiance, even unto knavery. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PIEST OF THE PEETENDED DAUPHINS. 

t 

While Madame Royale was sitting in meek hopeful- 
ness at the hearth of the Grerman Caesar, a report 
from the land of her birth struck her with wonder 
and apprehension. For a moment there was some- 
thing akin to terror in her feelings ; but to this suc- 
ceeded doubt; memory of the past then helped her 
to conviction that her mission was still to weep. The 
report alluded to was to the eflfect that her brother, 
the Dauphin, was still alive. The report touched her 
heart. She smiled sadly, shed tears, and, after very 
brief hesitation, refused to beUeve. 

In the Kttle village of St. Lo, in the department 
of La Manche, there resided, at the period of the 
release of Madame Royale from the Temple, a poor 
but honest tailor, named Hervagault. He was cursed 
in a fair son, a good-looking, crafty lad, gentle in 
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manners, rather given to village dissipation, and with 
a sovereign contempt for his sire's vocation. In the 
month of September, 1796, the stripling ran away 
from home. For a time he wandered about the pro- 
vince, levying contributions at the residence of simple 
niral Royalists, and enchanting every one by the exer- 
cise of an irresistible charm, made up of refinement, 
melancholy, and affected candour. The success which 
followed his attempt to pass himself off in the villages 
as the son of an emigre noble, instigated him to try 
fortune in a more thickly populated locaUty. He re- 
paired to Cherbourg, but he was at once thrown into 
prison as a vagabond. The honest father laid claim 
to his worthless oflfepring ; and when the sire reached 
the prison of Cherbourg, he found a son, willing 
enough to accompany him, and rich in the possession 
of money, jewels, and impudence. 

The old man offered to the would-be aristocrat a 
seat on the shop-board, and a share in the business 
carried on by the first and only tailor in St. Lo. Jean- 
Marie treated the offer with an expression of con- 
tempt worthy of a count. In a short time the truant 
was again missing, nor was it till long after that he 
was heard of as honouring the Calvados with his 
presence, travelling in feminine attire, and exacting 
hospitality, which was indeed delivered with alacrity 
at the hands of the wealthy Royalists in that vicinity. 
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During this trip he had promoted himself to kins- 
manship with the ex-royal family, alleging at the same 
time that poUtical motives sanctioned the disguise 
which he had assumed. His perplexed sire had once 
more to take him from prison (at Bayeux), and once 
again to offer him a chance of Hving by honest tailor- 
ing. The prodigal, disgusted at his father's low ideas, 
declined to notice them. He sat for a season at the 
hearth of industry, and he condescendingly ate the 
bread there which he had not earned. In October, 
1797, he was again on the wing, and on a moonhght 
night of that month, he descended from the top of 
the dihgence at Alenpon, walked to the neighbouring 
village of Joncherets, knocked boldly at the mansion 
of Mademoiselle Talon Lacombe, and to the inquiries 
of the astounded servant, announced himself as a De 
Montmorency, authorized in his utmost need to ask 
succour of a lady who loved Royalists and possessed 
wherewith to reheve them. The hospitality sought 
for was extended to him with foolish liberality. The 
good lady even lent the disinherited knight forty louis- 
d'or, to help him to proceed to Dreux, to discover 
estates which were not in esse. With this sum he 
proceeded to Meaux, and subsequently to Chalons. 
At the latter town he came into coUision with the 
poKce, who had no respect whatever for cavaliers who 
travelled without passports. He was accordingly 
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locked up. He affected reserve in the presence of 
the authorities ; but in confidence to some of his fel- 
low-prisoners he shyly admitted that he was Louis 
XVII., the Dauphin of the Temple, and the brother 
of Madame Royale ! As he requested of his hearers 
to respect his incognito, they at once discovered his 
dignity to the wardens, and these to the towns-peo- 
ple. Half Chalons was at once indescribably mad 
with unjustifiable excitement. Madame Royale must 
be written to : the joyful news will be as balm to 
her aMcted heart ! In the meantime, a few of the 
Royalist ladies of the place were admitted to his pre- 
sence. At their head was a Madame Seignes; and 
this enthusiastic person protested that to behold him 
enforced recognition, such majesty sat on the brow of 
the youthful King of France ! Forthwith his cell was 
converted into a bower. Banquetings were things 
of daily occurrence. Eager visitors kissed the royal 
hand, and the prison-keepers, willing to be on the 
safe side, should the time come for the King to enjoy 
his own again, permitted him to go abroad in com- 
pany with the ladies, attired like them, and with no 
better pledge for his return than his simple promise. 
The promise of a Dauphin ! 

The sterner tribunal of justice condemned the pseudo- 
Dauphin to a month's imprisonment, under the triple 
title of rogue, vagabond, and impostor. At the end of 
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the term he was driven out of the town, but his 
" banks were all furnished." His partizans filled his 
pockets with cash and loaded him with precious stones. 
They were not even awakened by a second conviction 
at Vire, where, for swindling, his highness was sen- 
tenced to two years' captivity. It was softened by 
such attentions as the Chalons coterie of Royalists 
could pay him. At its termination he was privately 
escorted back to the last-named town, where he held 
a mimic court in Madame Seignes' httle back parlour, 
occupied her best bed, and slumbered in borrowed 
night-gear. When the pohce began to be prying, he 
was furnished with letters of recommendation, which 
made his journey from mansion to mansion a httle 
ovation. Never was monarch more cordially wel- 
comed. At Vitry, the domestic fetes got up in his 
honour were so splendid, and the dupes there so ready 
to be deceived, that he resolved there to tarry until 
necessity might spur him to remove. I can hardly 
determine which was greater, the hospitahty or the 
creduhty. A portrait of the Dauphin was circulated 
throughout the town, and in it every one, of course, 
recognized the features of the illustrious guest whose 
presence had conferred ecstasy on Monsieur de Ram- 
becourt and his wife, in whose house the august 
prince, or profligate, had found a home. On the 
same sheet with the portrait was engraved an oval out- 
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line, which was said to represent a distinctive mark 
impressed on the leg of the Dauphin by the Pope in 
the presence of thirty cardinals. This mystic symbol 
was deemed highly satisfactory. 
' To his followers at Vitry he first condescended to 
narrate the moving story of his fortunes. Never sat 
audience so mute and so enthralled as that to which 
this pseudo-brother of Madame Royale first revealed 
the touching record. He told trippingly enough of 
what took place in the Temple from the period of the 
incarceration of the royal family down to the 9th 
Thermidor, when the Terrorists were overthrown, and 
the reign of blood came to a sudden end. But every 
one of his hearers was as well acquainted with these 
details as himself. What they needed was his personal 
narrative, and, to do him justice, he exhibited no 
reluctance in satisfying them. 

From the day above named, he stated that he 
became sensible of an improvement in Ids position. 
His sister, Madame Royale, was thenceforward per- 
mitted to join him at the hour of repast and to 
partake of his sports. This statement, I hardly need 
add, was quite sufficient to authorize the daughter of 
Marie Antoinette in treating the author of it as an 
impostor. No one knew better than that illustrious 
princess the utter falsehood of the speaker. The 
remainder of his story was more lumbering still. It 
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was to this effect, and, strange to say, it met with 
ready acceptance. 

He was, he said, afflicted in the Temple with 
serious ilhiess, so serious that the nurse who had suc- 
ceeded the ferocious Simon was greatly affected 
thereat. Instigated by Mends fix)m without, she 
summarily wrapped him up in a huge bundle of Hnen, 
and, after putting in his place a child purchased for 
the purpose from its unnatural parents, and smuggled 
into the prison with the greatest facility, she despatched 
the Dauphin in a laimdress's cart to a house at Passy, 
where he was received by three individuals, who no 
sooner beheld him than they fell on their knees and 
did him homage. He was then speedily transferred 
to BeUeviUe, the head-quarters of the Vendean army, 
where, curiously enough, he was compelled to observe 
an incognito ! 

While all this was being transacted, the child who 
had been purchased, drugged, and put in the Dau- 
phin's place, sickened and died. The authorities dis- 
covered the cheat, but they prudently kept it secret. 
Dessault, the Dauphin's medical attendant, died sud- 
denly at this very period, and the pseudo-Dauphin set 
down his death as an effect of the vengeance of the 
government at a trick of which Dessault was held 
to have possessed ample knowledge ! The question 
arose as to the identity of the child who had the 
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honour of dying in captivity in place of the Dauphin. 
The pretender to that title could satisfy his audience 
on this point also. That child, he assured thein, was 
the innocent victim of a veiy wicked tailor who lived 
at St. Lo, and whose name was Hervagault ! The 
force of impudence could no farther go. 

The pretender passed two months in La Vendee, 
acknowledged by the chiefs, but, for some pohtical 
reason, not to be revealed, imknown to the Royalist 
army. The latter may be pardoned at having ex- 
pressed some astonishment at the presence of a lady 
pricking boldly o'er the plain with the foremost among 
their chiefs. This lady was, it need not be said, 
Louis, the seventeenth of that name. Why the troops 
were not cheered by the intelligence, it is difficult, or 
rather not difficult, to divine. 

After the disastrous expedition to Quiberon, orders 
were received from some mysterious source to trans- 
fer the Dauphin to England, where, though the Count 
d'Artois unnaturally refused to even grant an audi- 
ence to his nephew, he was received, lodged, cared 
for and played with by the good natured George III 
The Dauphin knew his audience, and seasoned the 
dish he had prepared for them accordingly. At the 
period when he was making his statement, the French 
were taught to believe that the English were a 
species of unnatural monsters, to massacre whom 
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were a deed to make even angels rejoice. Upon this 
hint, the assumed prince spoke patriotically out. 
Alluding to the infantile games which he and George 
III. indulged in, in a private room in old Buck- 
ingham House, he said, " I remember that on one 
occasion, having taken the liberty to give his Majesty 
a blow, which appeared to me very just on the part 
of a King of France towards a King of England, he 
punished me with a kiss ; which also appeared to me 
very suitable on the part of a King of England 
towards a King of France." 

Some evilly disposed person having attempted 
to poison our unfortimate prince, George III., we 
are told, resolved to send him out of England, and 
forward him to Rome and Portugal. The monarch 
encouraged his cousin of France to be of good cheer, 
for that the end would crown the work. To this 
encouraging assurance was added a gift of considerable 
worth, and therewith a manuscript essay from the pen 
of the King himself, the object of which was to teach 
heirs to a crown how to bear their greatness with 
both profit and dignity. A ship of war conducted 
the interesting stranger from Portsmouth to Ostia. 
Thence the royal wanderer proceeded to Rome, 
where he presented to Pius VI. a friendly and con- 
fidential letter from George III. The Pontiff em- 
braced him with alacrity, and expressed his readiness 
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to cro¥m him in the capital, or in any other convenient 
locality, as King of France and Navarre. The modest 
monarch coyly put aside the greatness thus thrust 
upon him. The Pope, however, was determined to 
be practically useful to the protege forwarded to him 
by a Protestant King. His Holiness accordingly pro- 
phesied the future kingly glory of his visitor. His 
Sanctity went even further than this. He had no 
inclination that the rightful prince should meet with 
doubt and distrust when the hour of open recogni- 
tion should arrive. The Pope, for one, was determined 
to put all doubt out of the question. He held the 
true Prince, and, as a protection against counterfeits, 
he was determined to set a mark upon him. In fur- 
therance of this determination, said the knave to his 
dupes, " the holy father stamped two ' stigmata' on 
my hmbs with a red hot iron ; one on the right leg, 
which represents the royal shield of France, with the 
initial letter of my name ; the other on the left arm, 
with the inscription of Vive le Boir The deed 
certifying this consecration was placed in the hands of 
the Cardinals who had witnessed the edifying cere- 
mony ; and all of whom, with the exception of one 
or two of a demagogical tendency, contemplated the 
solemnity with a reUgious fervour. 

Having thus visited Rome in order to have his leg 
burnt by a sovereign Pontiff, the Dauphin hurriedly 
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proceeded to Leghorn, embarked for Barcelona, and, 
crossing Spain, finally reached Portugal in safety. In 
Spain he feU in with none of his family, except the 
Duchess of Orleans. She greeted him with something 
Uttle short of adoration ; and the gratified Prince con- 
trasted her conduct with that of the other members of 
her house, through whose treachery monarchy had 
fallen to pieces, under the assault of the democracy of 
Prance. The court of Madrid he eschewed. He did 
not care for royal attentions fix)m a government that 
cared more to please usurpers than do honour to a 
rightful heir. Dechning, therefore, to lower himself 
by calHng upon the King of Spain, he sped his 
melancholy way to Portugal, where, if he was charmed 
with the fieuve de Tage^ and delighted with " the mag- 
nificent palace of Quelus," he was smitten with a 
something more exquisite still, which enrapt his soul, 
enthralled his mind, dazzled his senses, stormed his 
heart, and answered to the name and title of Princess 
Benedictine ! 

The unscrupulous story-teUer had offered incense to 
the patriotism of his male hearers by sneering at the 
EngUsh. He now endeavoured to interest the ladies 
by going over the sad story of love without triumph. 
He expatiated on the eyes, hair, carriage, and modesty 
of his apocryphal Benedictine. In oriental phrase, 
she " had made roast meat of his heart." It had 
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never before experienced that indefinable feeling which 
makes of men something more than mortal. In de- 
scribing the excellences of this paragon of the house 
of Braganza — ^and they were as varied and as lofty as 
though he had stolen them all from one of Ben 
Jonson's lyrics — ^his voice faltered, his eyes shed tears, 
flowing at command, paleness sat upon his brow, the 
august speaker evinced symptoms of a condescension 
to faint — and thereon the ladies present wept in sym- 
pathy, and in pretty expletives swore allegiance to the 
best of kings ! 

The Queen of Portugal favoured the union of the 
lovers. She did more. . Her Majesty succeeded in 
establishing a coalition of nine crowned heads, resolved 
to again build the fallen Bourbon throne, and firmly 
seat thereon the lover of the Princess Benedictine, 
widow of the Prince of Brazil. The solemn act 
whereby that coalition was made a reality is still to be 
seen in the archives of Portugal — ^by those who can 
discover it. 

In the midst of love and protocols, the Dauphin was 
suddenly summoned to France by his partizans, who 
were about to get up for his benefit the revolution of 
the 18th Fructidor. He took a hurried leave of the 
Queen and his betrothed, and, under the pseudonym 
of Count Sebastian, hastened to France by the short 
and direct route of Hamburg, Potsdam, and Switzer- 
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land ! The Count penetrated to Auxerre, under his 
old female disguise, and there awaited the bursting of 
the projectile that was to hoist him into the throne 
of St. Louis. The 18th Fructidor arrived, and with 
it a revolt ; but the issues were anything but accept- 
able to the epicene expectant at Auxerre. Greneral 
Augereau had suppressed the movement ; the Directory 
was triumphant, and its opponents were shipped off, to 
perish under the "dry ^guillotine" of Cayenne, The 
Dauphin remained lord of nothing but himself: in 
this case, undouTDtedly, a heritage of woe. 

The affair of the 18th Fructidor having failed, as 
far as the Dauphin and his party were concerned, the 
errant prince informed his eager listeners that his 
principal subsequent object was to escape from France 
as speedily as possible*. He attempted, he said, to 
embark from the coast of Normandy, and reach Eng- 
land by way of Jersey. In this attempt he was un- 
successful. He wandered about until the gendarmerie 
arrested and conveyed him to Cherbourg, where he 
contrived, with some difficulty, to get away. An 
asylum was offered him in the chateau of La Palissa. 
He accepted the offer ; but ennui at a quiet life soon 
impelled him once again into the world, in quest of 
adventure and in peril of misfortune. He encountered 
both, having been stripped by robbers, when on his 
way to Paris, of all he possessed. Some old officers 
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of the household of his sire and sovereign administered, 
as best they might, to his wants ; but their charity 
soon reached its Hmit, and, this done, they counselled 
the wayfarer to try what might be effected by so 
exalted an individual among the unsuspecting Grer- 
mans. In partial adoption of this advice, he left 
Paris, took the diligence at Meaux, abandoned it near 
Chalons, and there resumed a career, the leading fea- 
tures of which, he added, were too well-known to his 
hearers to need recapitulation ! 

The fact of his identity with the vagabond who 
had been released from prison by the tailor of St. 
Lo, and who had taken up his residence with that 
handicraftsman, was too well established for the 
eloquent prince to be able to altogether evade it. 
By way of conclusion, therefore, he touched upon the 
delicate ground with some skill, and an abundance 
of positive filial ingratitude. It was true, he said, 
that in presence of the magistrates he had been com- 
pelled to declare himself as the son of the tailor Her- 
vagault. It was not right to do so, but it was 
expedient. Such a course rescued him for a time 
from the rage of his enemies, who were impatient, 
he said, to achieve the destruction of a descendant 
of St. Louis. In temporarily asserting a humble 
origin he was safe, he added with unblushing im- 
pudence, from all denial on the part of that unna- 
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tural father and very indifferent tailor who had so 
heartlessly sold his own son. The pseudo-Dauphin 
gently urged, that in borrowing the name of a man 
who had saved the life of his prince at the price of 
his paternal affection, he was in reahty exl^ibiting 
gratitude for an act in which, if there was a little 
that was criminal, there was much that was loyal! 
Morality might reprove, but poUtical expediency would 
justify. The deed of the father would have reached 
sublimity had he surrendered his offspring without 
stipulating for payment. The gold dropped into his 
pahn stripped off somewhat of the gilding with which 
Royalists had invested his deed of loyalty ; but it was 
not to be expected that the Dauphin, who had profited 
by the act, was to be the first to censure it too severely ! 
In order not too much to grace his story, like 
Fielding's diminutive hero, by speaking of himself, 
the Prince addressed himself finally to the feelings 
of his ecstatic and hysteric audience. The address 
was heartily responded to. Not one of the dupes 
present suspected for a moment the patent and re- 
pulsive truth. Nay, in the warmth of their attach- 
ment for the prince present, they had well-nigh for- 
gotten what was due to a princess absent. There 
reigned a universal suspicion that some hardness of 
feeling possessed the heart of the daughter of Marie 
Antoinette, or how was to be otherwise explained the 
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contemptuous indiflference for an unhappy brother 
whose simple story had won their hearts and filled 
their breasts with conviction ? 

The enthusiasm was, in truth, boundless. The 
ladies were especially touched by a final modest 
appeal, made to them as the sex with whom rested 
the mission to confer consolation and feUcity on suf- 
fering and ungrateful man. The prayer that they 
would not permit degradation or want agam to fall 
upon the head of the son of Louis XVI., whose sister 
was, like himself, an exile, but with fiill recognition 
of her rank and dignity, was repKed to with voices 
enfeebled by an emotion worthy of a nobler cause. 
They rushed towards the supposed sacred person of 
the imaginary king, who had been " lying like truth" 
for two whole hours by the Vitry dials, and expressed 
their readiness to obey his wishes in every particular. 

The first step taken by the ladies of Vitry was to 
obtain for ih&a protege the recognition of the Church. 
They justly considered that the ecclesiastics of the 
district would acknowledge with pious alacrity an 
individual whose leg bore the burnt mark impressed 
upon it by the Pontiff, in order to set the identity of 
the bearer above all question. Trial was first made 
of the cure of Somepuis. The good priest so far 
yielded to the current as to invite the " mysterious 
personage" to dianer. At table, however, the clerical 
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host felt disposed to treat his guest on a footing of 
equality, and very disrespectfully remarked that " the 
Prince had but a poor appetite, considering that he 
belonged to a house whose members were famous as 
huge feeders." The pinchbeck sovereign haughtily 
asked, if it became such a man as the priest to doubt 
of the quality of the prince who had honoured him 
with his presence ? Whereat the cure burst into a 
fit of laughter, the ladies dissolved into tears, and the 
banquet came to an end, with some confusion and 
open hostility. 

The hero of the romance met with compensation 
for this Uttle rebuff in the splendour and liberality of the 
festivals kept up in his honour at the residence of M. 
Jacquier-Lemoine, who was happy enough to enjoy 
the privilege of regaling the adventurer. It is even 
stated that members of the most respectable families 
in the place vied with each other for the distinction of 
performing offices for him that even menial servants 
are not always accustomed to fulfil with willingness. 
For the hero himself, the life he led was a highly 
pleasant one, but it was far too pleasant to last. 
According to the poet, " all that's bright must fade ;" 
and since the day of Polycrates no man's prosperity 
has been known to go increasingly on for an indefi- 
nite space of time without a check. The false prince 
had been, day after day, affecting to care little for 
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hardships, and, night after night, had gently sunk 
into the lowest depths of M. Jacquier's down couch, 
with the stale " saw" of Marmonters philosopher, that 
luxury was rather a pretty thing after all. Its reign, 
however, was well-nigh over. Fouche, the dread 
minister of poUce, had been informed of the presence 
in the provinces of an alleged brother of Madame 
Royale, possessing small means, exalted claims, and 
no shadow of a passport. This triad of offences caused 
a visitation of the pohce on the house of M. Jacquier- 
Lemoine, and the consequent arrest of the adventurer. 
The latter assimied the dignity of the personage 
whom he pretended to be. He took leave of his 
thunder-stricken partizans with a theatrical parody (rf 
Louis XVI. proceeding from the Temple to the scaf- 
fold. The ladies wept around him, in a circle of 
which the illustrious personage was the centre. Landed 
proprietors stood near, their hands convulsively clasped, 
and their eyes fixed immoveably upon their prince. 
Lawyers promised the latter that the law would yet 
accomplish his delivery, while M. Barre, a zealous 
Bourbonite priest, clasped the leg that had been 
branded by the Pope, while he borrowed an idea 
from the Abbe Edgeworth, and, rather mconsistently 
for a man who so impeded action, bade the illustrious 
son of St. Louis to accept with hope, as well as resig- 
nation, the destiny now offered him by Heaven. 
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The son of St. Louis followed the counsel, and pro- 
fited thereby. The prison regulations were not of 
the strictest; every day saw the illustrious captive 
environed by the gentlemen and ladies of his court ; 
and every night the old walls re-echoed with the loud 
laugh that bespoke less of " the vacant mind" than 
of a fuhiess of gastronomic enjo3rment stretched to 
the utmost. The levees were numerously attended. 
Presents flowed in upon the captive Prince. One loyal 
follower realized the old proverb, touching a fool 
and his montsy, by purchasing a splendid dressing- 
case mounted in silver gilt, and which he deposited 
at the feet of Louis XYII. as a mark of his homage ! 
When the Prince assisted, as the French call it, at the 
celebration of the most august mystery of the Roman 
CathoUc rehgion, he would walk gravely forward, and 
complacently wait while a cushion was placed for him 
to kneel upon by the valet who stood at his sovereign's 
elbow to present or receive from him the books used 
in his devotions ! He even possessed a private secre- 
tary, who not only wrote his letters, but subscribed 
^hem for his master, with the signature of " Louis 
Charles." The illustrious personage himself declined 
to write his own name, on account of what he called 
" particular motives," which, no doubt, would have 
proved highly satisfactory had he condescended to 
explain them. 

N 2 
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With all this mock dignity the authorities could 
have contemptuously borne; but the banquets suc- 
ceeded each other so continuously, were so nume- 
rously attended, and had consequences so " fast and 
furious" in character, that restriction was at length 
enforced, and it became stringent enough as soon as 
it was discovered that in the eyes of the Government 
in Paris, Hervagault had begun to lose the semblance 
of a conunon knave, and was now considered as a 
poUtical impostor, suflBciently mischievous to require 
punishment. 

At this period Bonaparte was " Consul." He would 
not give a political character to the crime of Herva- 
gault, although he is known to have so looked upon 
it. He simply sent him to be tried as an impostor ; 
and he, rather ungaflantly, included in the indictment 
the over-zealous Madame Seignes as an accompUce ; 
that lady having been the first who publicly acknow- 
ledged her conviction that Hervagault was no other 
than the Dauphin of the Temple. The parties were 
brought before the Tribunal of Justice on the 17th 
of February, 1802. The result of the trial (the depo- 
sitions of the witnesses, as weU as the statements of 
the accused, which are now before me, are too long 
to quote from, and contain nothing of importance 
with which my readers are not already acquainted) 
was the acquittal of the lady, and the conviction of 
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" her sovereign," with his merciless condemnation to 
an imprisonment of four years. " Four years more 
of renewed captivity!" exclaimed his heart-broken 
dupes ; " surely the Duchess of Angouleme will petition 
the Consul for the dehverance of her august brother!" 
Against this sentence appeal was made by both 
parties : by the prosecuting counsel, because of the 
acquittal of Madame Seignes ; by the friends of Her- 
vagault, because of the severity of the sentence as 
applied to him. The new trial was appointed to 
be held at Rheims. It was there that the Kings 
of France were wont to be crowned ! The word 
was as suggestive to the pseudo-Dauphin as "the 
Tower? ay, the Tower!" to the Duke of Gloucester. 
But the vessel with the anointing oil, which had been 
flung from heaven to earth with the express purpose 
of sanctifying the coronation of Clovis, had been, the 
first shattered, and the second scattered, by the im- 
pious and democratic hands of Rhul, the commissary 
of the Convention. A drop or two of this precious 
oil was miraculously preserved, in order to give vaUdity 
to the crowning of Charles X. ; but there was not a 
dram of it for that persecuted prince who soon found 
himself, not in the Cathedral of Rheims, his brow 
held by the golden circlet of sovereignty, but in the 
communal prison beneath that royal cathedral's sha- 
dow, with fetters on the legs which had been marked 
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by a Pope, and a charge of swindling entered against 
him in the governor's books. What a condition for 
a Dauphin ! grandson of the Empress Maria Theresa ; 
heir to the greatness held by a line of five-and-sixty 
kings ! Is there no succour for this fallen dignitary ? 
Yes; in the hour of his utmost need arose the warmest, 
most sincere, and the most determined of his partizans, 
— Charles Lafond de Savines, ex-Bishop of Viviers. 

This celebrated prelate had early embraced the re- 
volutionary principles of 1789. He hoped thereby to 
establish a Church in Erance that should be based 
upon the apostoUc principles of primitive Christianity, 
and subjection to the temporal government. He was a 
man of much learning, touched by the prevailing 
"philosophy," and of- great austerity of charaxjter. 
He was made up of contradictions. In one thing he 
was eminently constant: namely, in opposition to 
every act of the Vatican which savoured of unneces- 
sary or tyrannical interference with the Church in 
France. His fixed idea was, that social perfectibility 
was attainable if honest men would but honestly and 
zealously address themselves to its achievement. He 
was inchned to think, or rather he was seriously con- 
vinced, that this social perfectibihty was to be at- 
tained by a constitutional organization of the clergy, and 
by settling the sovereignty upon the democracy ! That 
he was held to be a little mad need not astonish us; 
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he was, nevertheless, honest ; and when the torrent 
of the Revolution swept away all those securities for 
Uberty which he would fain have preserved, the Bishop 
of Viviers calmly and sadly withdrew from the public 
scene, and betook himself to his quiet home, there to 
dwell in peace among his people and his books. 

While contemplating events from this loophole of 
retreat, the report first reached him of the existence 
of the Dauphin. He had no sooner heard that this 
Prince, now Louis XVII., desired to estabUsh a 
limited monarchy like that in England, which gives 
Uberty to all without hcense to any, than the Bishop 
at once concluded that the man and the hour had 
both arrived. He was the more convinced that the 
alleged Dauphin was really the brother of the Duchess 
of Angouleme from the fact that he, the Bishop, had 
conversed with the surgeons who had been sum- 
moned to open the body of the supposed child-king 
who had died in the Temple, and that those surgeons 
had declared to him that they had indeed opened the 
body of a child, but that they had not recognized it, 
nor were able to pronounce upon it as that of the 
son of Louis XVL To the Bishop the circumstance 
was ground enough whereon to raise a startling 
edifice. To conclude that the alleged existing Dau- 
phin was the actual King whom all Legitimists would 
be delighted to acknowledge, was to determine to set 
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in action every means that should afford promise of 
his deliverance from captivity, and his estabhshment 
upon a throne of limited institutions, and at the foot 
of which a free people might offer wilHng homage. 

His plan was at once determined upon. He would 
commence by educating the young King, hoping one 
day to restore him to his long-lost sister and to France, 
as worthy of the love of one and the regard of both. 
If he could not obtain the hberty of the Prince, he 
was willing, he said, to constitute himself a prisoner 
with him, and teach him in a dungeon his duty 
towards God and man. There had been nothing half 
so Quixotic since the days of the tall knight of the 
sorrowful countenance ! 

In furtherance of this plan, the prelate made out a 
Ust of books, among which we find, with much of 
contemporary history, ' Burke on the Revolution,' 
Chateaubriand's ' Genius of Christianity,' and Racine's 
' Athalie,' wherein, doubtless, the Joad and Joas 
appeared to bear a singular similarity with the Bishop 
himself, and the imprisoned heir to the French throne. 
He endeavoured, moreover, to interest society gene- 
rally in the supposed august captive ; and he mani- 
fested his want of discretion by declaring that if the 
Government should transport the Dauphin (or King) 
to Cayenne, he would not scruple to organize a rescue, 
and carry off the monarch in triumph. 
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The indefatigability of the ardent prelate was unU- 
mited. To effect the cherished object he had in 
view, he opened a wide correspondence, in order to 
create an interest for the supposed son of Louis XVI. 
In this correspondence, the Duchess of Angouleme was 
of course not forgotten ; and though the eager Bishop 
received no encouragement either from that quarter 
or from others where he was most desirous of creating 
an impression, so neither did he allow lack of encou- 
ragement to check his ardour. Among the initiated, 
the "august child" was enigmatically spoken and 
written of as 

Louis Delphin ben melac rerisim, 

a Hebraic equivalent for Louis Dauphin, son of the 
King of the French. Occasionally he was, with some 
profanity, proclaimed in Roy aUst circles as the "Young 
Messiah." As for his patron, the Bishop, they who 
put little faith in his statements laughingly wrote to 
him as the Blondel of a new Richard, and the would- 
be Joad. He accepted the designations in good part, 
and therewith, anxious to perpetuate the Bourbon 
race, busied himself with the formation of a royal 
aUiance for his royal ward. 

This sounds, it must be confessed, more hke a 
legend or romance, than serious history. It is never- 
theless the latter. Even the projected royal aUiance 
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for the royal impostor was anything but visionary. 
The Bishop knew where to turn for a princess when 
he wanted one. Indeed, he had even more than 
were wanted, and he was rather embarrassed than 
otherwise with the multiplicity of that precious ware. 
There were at this time in Dauphine fnomen omen) 
three young sisters of considerable beauty, amiable 
dispositions, and interesting manners. They were 
the daughters of a marquis who was the natural son 
of Louis XV., and whose mother was Mademoiselle 
de Nesle-MaiUy. They were, consequently, the grand- 
daughters of a king of France, and either of them 
worthy of marrying their cousin, the Dauphin. The 
Bishop, in honest simplicity, really proposed this 
aUiance to Hervagault. The latter affected a princely 
reserve, and had the impudence, equal to his imaginary 
dignity, to urge against the match his own prior 
passion for the amiable sister of the Queen of Portugal. 
The knave would have been fittingly allied vrith that 
princess of the Philippine Islands who so adroitly 
extorted the homage of a diamond ring from Gil 
Bias. The prelate combated the affected fidehty of 
his royal pupil, and intimated that on this occasion 
expediency was an infinitely better thing than prin- 
ciple. Long and painful, to all outward appearance, 
was the struggle. PinaUy, the Prince submitted to 
yield to considerations of state; he placed himself 
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in the hands of his right reverend agent ; and the 
latter, assuming for the nonce the office of Cnpid's 
emissary, went in person, and made formal proposals 
on the 36th of August, 1802, the anniversary of the 
festival of St. Louis ! 

Unfortunately, while the proposals were under con- 
sideration, the trial on appeal came on before the 
Tribunal at Rheims. The ancient town was crowded 
with the young King's faithful subjects, particularly 
with the more advanced dupes from Chalons and from 
Vitry. The Government had done all in its power to 
strip the proceedings of a poUtical aspect, and had de- 
termined not to call upon the pretender the heavier 
weight of its gravest laws, but simply to break down 
the unworthy idol of his worshippers by proving him 
to be a common cheat, and subjecting him to the de- 
grading penalty for such an offence. Notwithstanding 
this, the entire department of the Mame flocked to 
Rheims to hail their prince, and greet him on his an- 
ticipated triumph. There are some very old and very 
simple people now in that department, who will shake 
their heads, as if they meant something very signifi- 
cant by the action. They still retain their old opi- 
nions. They are, perhaps, confirmed in them by the 
simple circumstance that the Duchess of Angouleme, 
in her latest exile, assumed the style and title of 
Countes^ of Mame. The weak heads that had bent 
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in- homage to the Dauphin, might be expected to look 
upon the assumption of the last-named title by the 
Duchess of Angouleme as a compliment to the cre- 
dulity of a department which for credulity stood 
unrivalled. 

Through the long and weary pleadings of the second 
trial, through the depositions made on either side, the 
questionings and replies, it is hardly necessary to go. 
Hervagault's advocate maintained that his actions did 
not amount to swindling ; and the witnesses, who were 
his victims, helped his cause by courageously asserting 
that the gifts they had made to him were not made as 
to a royal prince, but to Jean Marie Hervagault, son 
of the tailor of St. Lo. They hoped to gain his 
acquittal by an avowal that rather shocked the delicacy 
of the Prince : her accepted the act for the sake of 
the intention veiled beneath. But when the Govern- 
ment advocate pubUcly and pointedly accused the 
would-be Dauphin of petty larceny, the royal breast 
of the prisoner heaved with agitation. It was still 
worse when the hostile and merciless lawyer laughed 
at him as a low-bom knave, bom in lawful wedlock, 
it is true, of Jean !Fran9ois Rene Hervagault, a village 
tailor, and Nicole Bigot, the honest woman, his wife : 
then the deep red hue on his face and the fire in his 
eye bore testimony to the inward torture of his wounded 
soul. Nicole Bigot to be pubUshed as the mother of 
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him who had Maria Theresa for a "grandam!" 
Neither he nor the audience could restrain their 
indignation ; and the latter hissed the advocate 
with all the power left to them by their shattered 
feelings. 

The trial resulted, as might have been expected, in 
the former conviction of Hervagault being affirmed, 
and in the quashing of the acquittal of Madame Seignes, 
who was now convicted and sentenced to six months' 
imprisonment, as the accomphce of a man who had 
been found guilty of using false names, and of extort- 
ing money under false pretences. The gentleman 
heard his sentence with the silent dignity that became 
so illustrious a personage. The lady, utsolent mtdiereSy 
gave way to hysterics, which did not exercise the 
sUghtest impression on a court that acknowledged so 
Uttle respect for a Dauphin. The spectators shpwed 
their sympathy for the latter by subscribing and col- 
lecting a very handsome sum for his use. This was 
done while his infamy was being established by in- 
controvertible evidence. They were at once his ac- 
comphces as well as his dupes; and they probably 
would not have taxed themselves half so willingly for 
the real King, had he been on the throne, as they did 
for this convicted criminal, low-bom but sharp-witted. 

And yet, in their enthusiasm and their simplicity, 
their ignorance and their credulity, there was some- 
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thing that challenged respect. They implicitly be- 
lieved that the pseudo-prince was their actual king. 
They had been disgusted with the crimes of the 
Republic, and liad terrible fears of the consequences 
of the glory which had succeeded to the terror. Their 
beUef was as their desire — ^their desire gave birth to 
their behef. They were proud in their promptitude 
of loyalty, and they rejoiced that to them it was given 
to restore to Madame Royale the brother whom she 
had mourned as dead, and to behold whom on the 
throne of his murdered father must necessarily be 
one of the sweetest of compensations for the bitterness 
of the past ! 

When the gates of the prison of Rheims closed be- 
tween them and their accompUshed deceiver, their 
hearts were with him, their loyalty stable, their faith 
unshaken. The authorities in the capital had ordered 
him to be kept in strict seclusion ; but the officers of 
the prison were not proof agamst the temptations 
spread out before them, and access to the prisoner 
was willingly purchased at something of a costly price. 

In his cell he held his little court. The courtiers 
may, indeed, have been looking forward to prospective 
profitable results, but for the present, at least, no 
selfishness was apparent. They furnished the cell of 
their supposed sovereign after a sumptuous fashion, 
rendered captivity almost a pleasant thing. Gold, 
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jewels, and gannents were flung at his feet. As for 
his table, it was like dining daily with Lucullus, in the 
saloon of Apollo. He drank his wine out of a 
"parcel-gilt" goblet, bearing his initials, L. C, sur- 
mounted by the crown of France. The Cleopatras of 
Vitry, Chalons, and of the department generally, threw 
their pearls into it, and he swallowed them without 
compunction. Many a precious jewel was sold, in 
order that their king might Uve. 

The belief in him was extending beyond the depart- 
ments in which he had proclaimed himself, when the 
Government, more annoyed than alarmed, ordered him 
to be removed to Soissons, and there detained in soli- 
tary confinement. Soissons was once the residence of 
kings, and the locality seemed to prove to the dupes 
that their idol must be what he declared himself! 
The Government manifestly, to their ready vision, 
considered him as a state prisoner. It was a quasi- 
recognition. The Bishop of Viviers by no means 
shared this opinion. The removal of the Prince to 
Soissons so affected him, that if he were, as men as- 
serted, mad before, he was ten times madder now. 
About the time of the captive's removal, the poor 
prelate spent night after night, wandering on the 
high road, or sitting at the foot of some village cross, 
hoping to intercept the prisoner on his way, and per- 
haps rescue him from the gendarmes who had him in 
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their keeping. In this of course he failed ; but when 
he subsequently endeavoured to gain admittance to 
the jail at Soissons, and unhesitatingly proclaimed his 
belief in the reality of the Prince's pretensions, and 
his regret that he had not achieved the captive's 
rescue, he was himself arrested, and it was for 
some time uncertain whether the Government would 
treat him as a common culprit, a conspirator, or a 
lunatic. 

The popularity of the pretended prince was now at 
its height, and Soissons saw more eager followers at 
his feet than either Vitry or Chalons. Bonaparte 
crushed the rismg greatness for ever, by ordering the 
immediate transfer of the aspirant to the throne to 
Bicetre, the prison in the suburbs of Paris then de- 
voted to felons and to vagabonds suspected of being 
impelled by felonious intentions. Here he was flung 
into companionship with the most horrible of criminals, 
and he soon won from them popularity. The laws of 
the prison permitted certain enjoyments, if the pri- 
soners could pay for them. In this respect all were 
equal ; but beyond the list of prescribed enjoyments 
that might be bought, Hervagault was in no more 
favourable a position than his fellows. He, however, 
possessed ample means, furnished him from without, 
partly through the exertions of the Bishop of Viviers, 
who was, for the moment, at large, under the surveil- 
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lance of the police. Hervagault shared all he had 
with his companions in crime or misfortune ; and these 
proclaimed, with unmistakeable cordiahty, that if he 
were not a king, he at least deserved to be one. 

The prisoner, when at large, had for so long a 
period been intimate with the comforts and other ad- 
vantages of refinement, as to induce him to wilhngly 
heed the counsel given him by the Bishop, to retain 
as much of both as he could, even among the coarse 
and criminal brotherhood into which he had now fal- 
len. He is said to have so successfully appUed him- 
self to the study of Latin, as, by the time of the 
termination of his confinement, to be able to read 
Horace with fluency. If this be true, he was better 
educated than any of the then living princes of the 
House of Bourbon, with the exception of Louis 
XVIII. It also would serve to show that he had 
powers which, better employed, and with opportunity 
to exercise them, (without which, power in man is as 
if he had it not,) might have led him on to a real 
greatness, one more substantial than that at which he 
aimed. Added to this, his gentleness, his good looks, 
his dignified bearing, and the uncertainty which hung 
about him, rendered him an object of great interest. 
Gradually his partizans found means to approach his 
person, and to procure for him the extraordinary in- 
dulgences which were at first denied him. The im- 
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mediate consequences of this had well-nigh raised him 
to a fortune that he might well have envied. The 
remoter consequences were fatal to his fortunes alto- 
gether. 

It is stated by M. Alphonse de Beauchamp, in his 
* Life of Hervagault/ that when Fouche discovered the 
general interest excited by the impostor, and the ob- 
stinacy with which many persisted in recognizing in 
him the imdoubted heir to the old throne of France, 
and the living brother of that Madame Royale whose 
sorrows gave her a claim to the sympathy of every 
noble heart ; — ^the great minister of pohce is said to 
have been bold, or fooUsh enough, to propose to 
Bonaparte, who was then planning his elevation to an 
imperial throne, to draw a great pohtical advantage 
out of the pseudo-Dauphin, by actually recognizing 
him as the son of Louis XVL, and by exacting from 
him, through motives of interest or fear, the renimcia- 
tion of his alleged right to the crown of France. I 
am not inchned to place much reliance on this report, 
although a plan of spohation, not unhke it in charac- 
ter, was, at a later period, concerted at Bayonne by 
an ex-priest, as famous and as infamous as Fouche. 
Bonaparte is said to have treated the proposal with 
the contempt of a man who had a star, and who be- 
lieved in its favouring influence to himself. How- 
ever this may be, from this time Hervagault was again 
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thrown into solitary confinement; and as the per- 
tinacious Bishop of Viviers still endeavoured, in spite 
of all warning, to obtain access to him whom the 
master of France had condemned to seclusion, he was 
summarily arrested and shut up in Charenton as in- 
curably mad. The process cured the prelate of the 
malady of life ; but he justified the course taken on 
the part of the Government, by protesting that he died 
in full possession of his faculties ! 

From this period the Dauphin seems to have been 
forgotten. In a country where every week was cele- 
brated by a new opera or a new victory, a dreadftd 
crime or a startling fashion, a prisoner studiously kept 
in seclusion, all aid from without intercepted, and 
every indulgence from within sternly denied, a captive 
so situated was not likely to live out the nine days 
given to the existence of common wonders. His 
misery was so profound, that he made an attempt 
to starve himself, and was not far from succeeding. 
During the last thirty months of his imprisonment, 
his sufferings, — ^made up of wounded vanity, a broken 
spirit, prostration of mind and body, actual want, 
disappointment, but no repentance, — were intense. 
When at the end of his time his prison-doors opened 
to him, he stood in the streets a hopeless and help- 
less outcast, with an order forbidding him to remain 
more than one day in Paris, — and with a determi- 
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nation to make obedience thereto depend very much 
upon circumstances. 

Among his fellow-prisoners was a Jew named 
Emanuel, who in spite of all his crimes exercised the 
virtue of hospitality. On Hervagault leaving Bicetre 
in the wretched prison dress, the Jew gave the free 
man a. letter to the captive's wife, the object of which 
was to aflFord him food and repose for the one night 
permitted him by the law to sojourn in the capital 
The sorry vagabond, on his way to dehver this missive, 
knocked at the gate of many a mansion, which he had 
reason to hope was the dwelling-place of a Royalist. 
His miserable and forbidding appearance caused him 
to be driven with ignominy from all. At length, at 
nightfall, he reax^hed the Rue des Ecrivains, and the 
lodging of the Jewess. She was absent ; but a pastry- 
cook's cheerful wife, who kept the shop below, took 
compassion upon his forlorn and way-worn look, and 
bade him rest there until his expected hostess re- 
turned. The knave's dignity penetrated through his 
rags, and that, combined with his irresistible plausi- 
bility, fairly won' the tart-maker's heart. She sus- 
pected that an honourable gentleman in difficulties 
was before her, and she good-naturedly ushered him 
into her back parlour, without thinking of her silver 
spoons. Her fragrant business summoned her, ever 
and anon, to her well-frequented counter. As she 
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returned upon one of these occasions into the room 
where her thoroughly Arab hospitality was being par- 
taken of by the most perfect of Bedouins, she beheld 
him, to her astonishment, bathed in tears and still 
weeping bitterly. The good lady was in a high state 
of alarm. Her guest sobbed too convulsively to admit 
of his answering her queries^ and as his hand was 
pressed upon his heart, she had little doubt of his 
dying suddenly upon the spot. The hand submitted 
to the gentle constraint laid thereon ; and when she 
took it sjrmpathizingly in her own, there fell from it 
a miniature of Louis XVI., painted upon silk, which 
had just before been hanging from its accustomed nail 
over her own chimney-piece. Poor Madame Boizard 
had no thought of guile. The gentleman had doubt- 
less in his youth known the unfortunate king, and 
nence the eflFect of coming suddenly in view of the 
counterfeit presentment of that monarch ! To all her 
agitated questions he answered but by tears. From 
him she caught the soft infection ; and when Monsieur 
Boizard entered the house, he was more astonished 
than gratified at the novel spectacle which he wit- 
nessed: — Madame Boizard with a suspicious-looking 
personage, and a most active and touching sympathy 
already established and cemented by tears ! 

The pastry-cook was more matter-of-fact than his 
wife, but he was not a jot behind her in simplicity 
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and good-nature. He commenced by asking the 
stranger for his papers. The latter frankly submitted 
the sole certificate which he possessed, and which only 
proved that he had been discharged from prison that 
day, and was thought a fitting object for being care- 
fully looked after by the pohce for many days to 
come. The frankness was not to be disputed, but it 
was hardly satisfactory. Misfortime, it was intimated, 
and not crime, had led the involuntary guest of the 
evening into the cells of Bicetre. Good M. Boizard's 
sympathy began now to well up as rapidly as his wife's 
had done, and looking the interesting young stranger 
in the face, he placed his honest hand on the other s 
very dishonest arm, and asked him after his father ! 
The miseries of the Dauphin and the sorrows of the 
son were only revealed by tears. Father and mother 
he had none ; sister he had ; — ^the Duchess of Angou- 
leme, who had been troubled almost beyond her tried 
patience by the applications addressed to her by the 
former partizans of this impostor, Uttle suspected of 
the renewed claim to affinity that was set up by the 
knave of St. Lo that night. His hesitation touched 
the easily affected hearts of the very simple pan*. 
He muttered a name, and they readily accepted it as 
a nom de guerre. They declared subsequently that 
their conviction was, that they were entertaining an 
unfortunate Royalist, who had no dishonest reasons for 
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concealiiig himself. Royalist in principle themselves, 
they readily extended aid as well as compassion to 
suflFerers in that holy cause : their hearts were soft, but 
so were their heads : their best dough was not softer. 
Hervaga«lt supped well that night, and slept better. 
Days passed, and he stiU remained the guest of the 
Boizards. He talked to them of the court of Louis 
XVI. with a famiharity that satisfied them he could 
be nothing less than the son of a most illustrious 
house. At this time, M. Beauchamp's first life of 
Hervagault had been published. The honest pastry- 
cook had even read it ; but no suspicion seems to have 
passed his mind that the actual hero of the story was 
then before him. The good couple not only put him 
into decent attire, but they even lent him fifty francs, 
to enable him to pay some debts which he had in- 
curred amongst the prisoners of Bicetre. His appear- 
ance on an honest mission — for he actually appeared 
in the prison and acquitted himself of his liabilities — 
probably induced the poUce to construe mildly the 
infraction of their order for quitting Paris in a day. 
However this may be, M. Boizard had no sooner 
satisfied himself of the apphcation made of his money, 
than his admiration for the unknown increased. He 
escorted him to the theatres, accompanied him to the 
exhibitions, and made life a perpetual holiday for 
him. Before the warmth of such treatment, the dig- 
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nified reserve of the supposed noble gradually thawed ; 
and when, at length, one night, after a supper more 
exquisite than usual, the mysterious but aristocratic 
guest told his amazed hearers in the strictest confi- 
dence that he was no other than Louis Chaeles, 
Dauphin of Feance, the petrified pair fell on their 
knees, in a fit of mingled stupor, wonder, gratitude, 
and loyalty. 

The souvenirs which the again Prince retained of 
the court and household of Louis XVL were detailed 
to a couple whose appetite grew upon that whereby 
it was fed. To the thousand impressions of his 
infancy, we are told, he added the recollected inci- 
dents of his intercouse with Madame Royale, his 
sister, of whom he spoke with a mixture of admira- 
tion and veneration. The Boizards were as jealous 
of their secret as was he to whom it more strictly 
belonged, and who had placed the greatest confidence 
in them by imparting it. Besides, fear of a stern 
and suspicious government kept them silent; and 
beyond the three, no one in France was, for the 
moment, wiser, or shared in the knowledge that the 
Dauphin of the Temple was a refugee at a pastry- 
cook's in the Rue des Ecrivains. 

Madame Boizard was a credulous woman, but she 
was a pious one also; and she resolved to put the 
cure of her parish in a position to snatch at a future 
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bishopric by infonning him of the whereabout of his 
legitimate King. Father Levis was neither sm^rised 
nor gratified. He smiled at the good woman's sim- 
plicity, assm'ed her that the Dauphin was dead, and 
counselled her to make over his representative to the 
police. The poor woman's faith was shaken, but she 
was not convinced. Her husband shared her feehng 
fully, and all they would consent to was what their 
guest most required ; namely, to aflFord him the means 
of reaching Normandy, and confer on him, as a parting 
gift, the medallion of his sainted sire, and the por- 
trait, which they also possessed, of his beloved sister, 
Madame Royale ! They did all, and more to boot ; 
and Monsieur Boizard took leave of him as the dili- 
gence tumbled through the Rue Notre-Dame-des- 
Victoires, with tears in his eyes and a pang at his 
heart. 

The wayward adventurer now disappeared for a 
brief season from the public stage ; withdrawing, not 
indeed into private life, but selecting another scene, 
and trying the luxury of serving the country he had 
so long abused. He entered on board a man-of-war, 
at Brest ; and, under the name of Louis Charles, dis- 
tinguished himself both for good conduct and courage. 
The praise he acquired by his bravery, however, 
speedily inflamed his vanity ; and, after revealing to 
his shipmates the supposed mystery of his birth, he 
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ran away from his vessel, and again took to a wan- 
dering life, trying his fortune as a distressed prince 
through Lower Brittany, and meeting with but little 
success in the character newly assumed. The Govern- 
ment, acting upon information received, speedily 
effected his arrest, and shut him up in Bicetre, with 
the intimation that his captivity would terminate only 
with his life. 

Under this visitation the would-be prince lost both 
hope and dignity. To drown his despair, he surren- 
dered himself to the most hideous excesses, and by 
unrestrained indulgence in every species of debauchery, 
he soon brought his wilful life to an unworthy end. 
His partizans — ^and he had many for years even after 
his death — were wont to refer to the closing scene of 
his career in proof of the veracity of his claims. 
When he was lying at the very portals, as it were, of 
the temple of death, the cure of Arcueil hastened to 
his side, in order to afford him the consolation of reli- 
gion. The good priest urged upon him the necessity 
of confession and repentance, making special reference 
to the mendacious imposture by which he had so long 
existed, for which he had been so deservedly pimished, 
and by which he had contributed to keep aUve that 
sorrow in the heart of the Duchess of Angouleme 
which might have otherwise yielded to the influence 
of Time, the consoler. 
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The priest bade him think on God, and confess the 
truth. The dying knave looked up to God, and lied. 
Gazing steadfastly and serenely in the eyes of the 
grave ecclesiastic, he uttered these words : " I shall 
not appear as a vile impostor in the eyes of the Great 
Judge of the universe. Before His tribunal I shall 
stand, revealed and acknowledged, the son of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette of Austria. A Bourbon, 
descendant of a Une of kings, my portion will be 
among the blessed. There I shall meet with my 
august and unfortunate family, and with them I shall 
partake of the common eternal rest." Having uttered 
these words, with a slight emotion that made them 
ring like truth, the speaker fell back on his bed, and 
obdurately turned away his face from the pious man, 
who, more urgently than ever, did his utmost to 
impress upon that hardened heart some wholesome 
terror that should soften it towards God. It was all 
in vain. For two whole days Hervagault lay obsti- 
nately speechless ; and at the end of that period, the 
three-piled liar calmly died, unoppressed by the 
burden of his sin. 

Long after the Restoration, the legend of the 
Dauphin found acceptance at the hearths of gossips in 
the department of the Marne ; and it was there darkly 
intimated that poison had been employed to destroy a 
prince whose claim on the allegiance of the French 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

THE STOEY OF THE SECOND PEETENDED 

DAUPHIN. 

In the year 1817 terminated the career of the second 
pretender to the title of brother to the Duchess 
of Angouleme. That career I will now trace, as 
rapidly and as briefly as possible, from its opening 
to its close. 

The birth of Maturin Bruneau dates from 1784. 
His father was a mirthful man, who made wooden 
shoes for the hard-footed peasantry of Vezin, a village 
in the department of the Maine and Loire. Maturin 
was early left an orphan ; but he found refuge in the 
house of his sister, until the husband of the latter, 
named Delaunay, was compelled to turn him into the 
street. The boy was already irrecoverably vicious and 
idle, and was only eleven years old. 

The year '95 was a year of civil war. One evening 
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of that year a jocund farmer of the hamlet of Poeze, 
near Cande, was accosted by a boy, who asked ahns, 
and who declared himself to be " a httle De Vezin." 
The manor of De Vezin, a " seigneur" of the adjacent 
district, had been devastated, and the mansion burnt, 
by the soldiers of the RepubUc. The farmer gave 
hearty welcome to the wandering child of a plundered, 
perhaps murdered, nobleman, and took him into his 
house. Subsequently, the pretended young baron 
was received into the family of the Viscountess de 
Turpin de Crisse, a Royahst lady, whose heart was 
touched by the recital of the misfortune that had 
fallen upon the Baron de Vezin, and by that of the 
destitute condition of his supposed helpless offspring. 
In the chateau of Angrie, Mathurin Bruneau was 
treated with a gejieral kindness which his evil disposi- 
tion (soon manifested) little merited, and until the end 
of the year 1796, no one entertained a suspicion that 
the ill-bred, coarse, and wilful boy was any other than 
that for which he passed. At the time just men- 
tioned, Charles de Vezin, brother of the Baron, returned 
to France, and hearing that the charitable Viscountess 
was hospitably treating his supposed nephew, he im- 
mediately wrote to her, to state that she had been 
imposed upon, as the only nephew he ever possessed 
was at that moment an emigrant refugee in England. 
The consequence of this step was Bruneau's expulsion 
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from the chateau. He was sent back to his native 
village, where he became the laughing-stock of the 
inhabitants ; but where also he fell into such abject 
misery, that the heart of the generous Viscountess was 
once more touched, and she consented to receive him 
again in the character of a servant. The ungrateful 
fellow found it hard to obey where he had been wont 
to rule, and his benefactress, after a year's endurance 
of him, finally dismissed him for ever. His relations 
oflFered to teach him how to gain a Kvelihood by 
making wooden shoes. The exercise of industry was 
beyond his conception. He was the idle village vaga* 
bond for a season, at the end of which time his rest- 
lessness of spirit prevailed, and he abandoned such 
home as he had, at the age of fifteen, with an intima- 
tion that he was about to make the tour of France. 
The whole village bade him farewell with the most 
intense pleasure. • 

As far as could be discovered on his trial, some 
years afterwards, he appears to have been among the 
Chouan Royalists in the insurrection of 1799 and 
1800. Three years subsequently, we meet with him 
in the prison of St. Denis, whence he was compul- 
sorily sent to be enrolled in the marine artillery. He 
served on the American coast ; deserted in 1806; made 
his way to Philadelphia, where he found brief em- 
ployment as a journeyman baker, proceeded thence to 
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New York, wandered from there to Monte Video, and 
finally, in 1 81 5, hearing of the downfall of the Emperor 
Napoleon, returned to France, in spite of the sentence 
registered against him, as a deserter, of seven years' 
hard labour and a fine of 500 francs. The memoirs pub 
lished by him are, of course, not be trusted ; but the 
statement therein made of his landing at St. Malo, and 
obtaining a passport from the American consul there 
as Charles de Navarre, of New Orleans, is in itsetf 
correct. HI clad and without shoes, he reached on 
foot the village of Villebasseir, where, being mistaken 
for a young soldier named Philippeaux, who was sup- 
posed to have perished in the war in Spain, he picked 
up all available intelligence respecting the family, and 
forthwith presented himself at the house of the widow 
Philippeaux, as her son. He was received with such a 
welcome as only a widowed mother could give to the 
boy whom she had long mourned as dead, and whom 
she thought she now held living to her heart. 

His conduct and extravagance during the fort- 
night he remained with the poor widow, left no 
doubt in the bosom of any one but herself that the 
returned soldier was an impostor. He plundered her 
hourly ; but she submitted to it rather than run the 
risk, as she said, of treating her own child with 
harshness. She had spent upon him 600 francs, and 
she gave him fifty crowns, when he unceremoniously 
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announced to his supposed mother and sisters the 
necessity of his inunediate departure. He had fre- 
quently repeated that he was really Charles de 
Navarre; but this and other tricks of as mad an 
aspect were attributed to an intellect probably dis- 
turbed by some dread accident of war. 

He proceeded to Vezin, where his family recog- 
nized him, but where the recognition was not mutual. 
He indulged in mendacity to an extent at once ridi- 
culous and appalling : ridiculous, because each he was 
self-evident to his relatives ; appalling, because of the 
gravity with which he appealed to Heaven to bear 
witness to its truth. At Pont de Ce there resided 
a certain Sieur Leclerc, an innkeeper, who had for- 
merly been a cook in the household of Louis XVI. 
Into the kitchen of the surprised host he one day in- 
traded, and after receiving a negative reply to the 
question whether M. Leclerc recognized him, he re- 
marked on the strangeness of being forgotten, seeing, 
said he, " that I am Louis XVH., and that you have 
often pulled my ears in the kitchen of Versailles." The 
traiteur of Pont de Ce treated his visitor as an im- 
postor, and turned him out of his house ; and Bruneau 
finding no better success in the vicinity, at length 
suddenly left it, and, after wandering almost pm*- 
poselessly from town to town, at length set up his 
standard, as it were, at St. Malo, and asked for the 
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allegiance of his hearers as rightful King of France 
and ex-Dauphin of the Temple. He was at once ar- 
rested and examined. His ignorance was so great 
that his own story was found to be inconsistent in 
itself, dates clashing, and the actions of the supposed 
hero often occurring at periods when the alleged actor 
could not have been bom, or when he could not have 
participated in them. Thus, he maintained that he was 
present at the Vendean engagement at Aubiers in 1798, 
utterly forgetting that as Dauphin he could not have 
shared in the honours of the day : first, because that 
Prince was then too young to have had part in such 
a field ; and, secondly and conclusively, because at the 
period of the combat the little Dauphin was a close 
prisoner in the Temple. After a lengthened examina- 
tion, an endmvour to forward letters to his "uncle" 
Louis XVIII., and an attempt to escape, Bruneau was 
transferred to the prison of Rou^en as son of the widow 
Philippeaux, but, according to his own desmption, 
Charles de Navarre. He possessed a single piece of 
five fi'ancs, and that he spent in wine and tobacco. 
In order to obtain more, he condescended to make 
wooden shoes for the other prisoners. His customers 
admired his workmanship and began to yield credence 
to his story. One or two visitors fi'om witiiout listened 
to his narrative, and, though people of education and 
respectabihty, lent faith to the ill-told tale. Madanie 
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Dizmont, the wife of a rich merchant of Rouen, esta- 
blished a widely spread behef in the existence of the 
Dauphin and in the reality of him who now laid claim 
to the title. She showered her husband's gold upon 
the impostor, and made his life in prison as feUdtous as 
rich food, rare wines, a soft couch, and good company 
could make it. Gradually the number of the initiated 
increased, and when at length two ladies arrived in 
the prison from Paris, and announced that they were 
deputed by the Duchess of Angouleme to make in- 
quiry into the Dauphin's statement, the trick, easy of 
detection as it was, succeeded in winning the adhesion 
of many, and in inducing a large number of individuals 
to believe that the story of Charles de Navarre was 
suflficiently well grounded to have won the attention 
of his sister Madame Royale. 

There is something marvellous in the credence that 
was rendered by dupes to a clumsy fiction which was 
thrust on the notice of the Duchess of Angouleme, 
solely to her great annoyance. In the gay Kttle vil- 
lage of Gro8 Caillou, near Paris, there resided one of 
the devoutest and most ultra-Bourbon of middle-aged 
ladies. Her name was Jacquieres. As soon as she 
heard of the enthusiasm excited by Madame Dumont 
and her coterie on behalf of Charles de Navarre, she 
surrendered herself to the torture of a similar enthu- 
siasm, modified by a certain amoimt of doubt. To 
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obtain a satisfactory solution she visited church after 
church, and addressed prayers to Heaven beseeching 
for the grace of light, whereby she might succeed in 
knowing if the prisoner of Rouen was really the son of 
the martyred King and the brother of the Duchess of 
Angouleme. Not content with this, she undertook a 
journey to Rouen, caused a neuvaine (that is, paid for 
a nine days' course of prayer) to be said, with th6 
object of arriving at the truth thereby, and to that 
intent employed the ministry of the Abbe Matouillet, 
who celebrated the required number of masses at the 
altar of the Virgin. The neuvaine answered its pur- 
pose admirably. The Abbe was already a believer in 
Charles de Navarre, and he speedily communicated to 
Madame Jacquieres the assurance of Heaven that loyalty 
to the Prince, and liberality therewith, would be no 
luiprofitable investment with reference to subsequent 
gain lK)th on earth and beyond. The Abbe led the lady 
to the august presence, and as Madame Jacquieres 
flung herself at the feet of the wooden-shoe maker, she 
scriHx^hed forth a hysterical " 'Tis he !" performed her 
homage in a flutter of mingled awe, delight, and rapt 
emotion, and ended it by humbly requesting his Ma- 
jesty to do her the gracious favour of accepting a 
gi>ld watch and a couple of costly rings. The King 
wiwi not proud ; he condescended to take both, and 
ho ho|Hxl to obtain more. 
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Jacques as the Duke Aranza was not less at home 
in the dignity than Bruneau as the King of France. 
Rude in speech, unseemly in manner, indecent often 
in both, he yet contrived to win followers daily, — 
among them were even men of intellect, whose sin- 
cerity was beyond all. question. But he had also fol- 
lowers of quite another quaUty. Of these, Larcher, a 
revolutionary priest, a man of evil life, and Tourly, 
a forger of great abiUty, both convicts, were the chief. 
They acted as his secretaries. The first-named penned 
the letter of the 3rd of March, 1816, to " Madame de 
Prance," which Madame Jacquieres undertook not 
only to get forwarded to the Duchess, but to obtain 
for the bearer of it the honour of a private interview 
at the TuiUeries, 

The letter was read at the trial which subsequently 
took place, and from a copy of which, in the printed 
report of the proceedings, the following is a trans- 
lation. 

'' Bouen, March 3, 1816. 
. "My Sister, — You are doubtless not ignorant of 
my being held in the saddest captivity, and reduced 
to a condition of appalling misery. So may I beg of 
you, if you should think me worthy of your especial 
consideration, to visit me here in my imprisonment. 
Even should you for an instant suspect me of being 
an impostor, still may I claim consideration for the 
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sake of your brother. The scandal and judgement of 
which our family is daily the object throughout the 
entire kingdom, may weD make you shudder. I am 
myself sunk in despair at the thought of being so 
near the capital without being permitted to publicly 
appear in it. If you determine upon coming down 
here, you would do well to preserve an incognito. In 
the meantime receive the embraces of your unfortu- 
nate brother, the King of France and Navarre." 

By the aid of the ready pens of Larcher and Tourly, 
the pretended Dauphin addressed himself to the task 
of obtaining aid from foreign powers, from men of ex- 
alted station in France, and from the army, oflScers 
as weU as men. He even went so far as to forward a 
formal suppHcation to the two chambers of parliament 
that he might be conducted to Paris, in order there 
to establish his identity as son of Louis XVI. The 
whole of the papers issued from the prison, and they 
were enormous in quantity, were signed by his se- 
cretaries, with his name. The only point on which 
Charles de Navarre resembled Charlemagne, was in 
being unable to write. We all know that the great 
Carlovingian subscribed all written documents expla- 
natory of his win, not with .his name, but with his 
mark. 

There was current in Paris, at this time, a third- 
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rate romance, entitled ' The Cemetery of the Made- 
leine/ It had reference to the fate of the royal 
family, and the fortunes of the Dauphin. Out of this 
romance, the cUque of convicts aiming at the crown 
manufactured * The Historical Memoirs of Charles de 
Navarre/ These memoirs presented a confused web 
of lies, absurdities, equivocal anecdotes, awkward pla- 
giarisms, and still more awkward arguments. The 
authors themselves were convinced of the insufficiency 
of the work for the object they had in view, and 
they cheerfully gave it up, for revision, to a prisoner 
named Branzon, who was undergoing a sentence of 
lengthened imprisonment for crimes of great magni- 
tude. Branzon was a man of no common abihty . He 
reconstructed the Dauphin legend ; and taught Bru-^ 
neau €very incident touching the royal family and 
their fortunes that could be collected from the hi- 
stories and traditions then known. They were assisted 
by the jailer, who hoped to profit by the ultimate 
triumph of his ignoble captive. Manuscript copies 
of the memoirs were made, multipUed, and circulated 
in Rouen, particularly among the officers of the third 
regiment of the royal guard, then in garrison there. 
Among the latter was an officer named De la Pome- 
Uere. He was an old Vendean, recollected the story of 
the pretended son of the Baron de Vezins, and had 
some curiosity to see this pretender to a more august 
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title. The curiosity was not gratified without some 
diflBculty, but the honour of an audience was at 
length granted to a captain of the guard, who had 
once led on the royal CathoUc army against the ene- 
mies of the throne. M. de la Pomehere drew the 
assumed king to converse upon the topography of 
La Vendee, and he remarked that on naming the 
Chateau of Angrie, the residence of the Viscountess 
de Turpin, the pretender shghtly changed colour, and 
manifested some embarrassment. The acknowledge- 
ment that he was acquainted with the mansion, and 
the accurate description which he made of it, gave the 
first clue whereby, on the subsequent trial, proof was 
obtained of his identity as Mathurin Bruneau. The 
officer did not then summarily arrive at that conclu- 
sion; he suspected the truth, however, and was at 
all events convinced that the soi-disant prince was a 
rude, coarse, and cunning impostor. 

The efforts made, however, by Bruneau and his ac- 
compHces, continued increasingly to bear fruit. The 
missive to the Duchess of Angouleme remained, in- 
deed, unnoticed by that illustrious lady. They were 
not, however, discom-aged. The fabrication of docu- 
ments and memoirs continued, a vocation in which 
the parties had now become unusually skilful. They 
lacked originality notwithstanding, and were com- 
pelled to borrow from the story of Hervagault the 
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details of the alleged escape of the Dauphin from the 
Temple. It is singular that men with such large 
imaginative faculties should have failed upon a point 
where imagination had such unbounded scope. The 
legend, however, was as widely received as though 
each falsehood therein had really been a fact. The 
prison of the pretender, by the connivance of the 
well-bribed officials, was converted into a scene of 
uninterrupted joyousness. Farmers' wives were there 
early in the morning, to present the first fruits of 
their housewifery to their legitimate sovereign, who 
could not thank them in decently expressed French. 
Their husbands were not behind them in alacrity of 
allegiance, but hurried daily to learn their Monarch's 
necessity, and to provide against it. One or two 
priests performed mass in his presence ; ladies knitted 
for him more purses than he could hope to fill, nor 
were their good offices confined to this alone. By 
the exercise of their influence a subscription was 
raised, in order to procure for the sole use of Charles 
of Navarre a chocolate service in porcelain, and some 
objects in plate. This was effected ; and the maker 
of wooden shoes sipped his vanille from a Sevres cup, 
drank the most expensive wines out of a silver-gilt 
goblet, and had the rarest Uqueurs offered to him in 
the richest crystal. 

Bruneau occasionally lamented, in the course of 
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conversation with his visitors, that his early misfor- 
tunes had deprived him of all education ; but he found 
consolation in the assurance, that when he ascended 
the throne he should doubtless be surrounded by men 
of intelligence and capacity, who would be willing, 
for the service of their common and beloved country, 
to supply that which he, unhappy prince that he was, 
chiefly lacked. This very modest confession, however, 
only exhibited the positive ignorance of the impostor 
and his confederates. The Uttle Dauphin, young as 
he was when the bloody sovereignty of the people 
tossed him to the feet of the unclean and ferocious 
Simon, there to be more cruelly tortured than ever 
poor humanity had been before, was at that time a 
child of uncommon abihty. His education, as far as 
it could be pursued, was excellent, and his memory 
was not only strong, but his mind was well stored, by 
its means, with passages from the best authors then 
intelligible to his youthful but precocious capacity. 
Indeed, the powers of his memory were employed as 
an instrument to further his degradation ; but of this 
I have spoken in another place. 

The Historical Memoirs had now received their last 
touch, and so pleased were the authors with the result 
of their united labours, that they became at once irre- 
sistibly possessed with the idea that it would be a 
matter of uupossibiUty for the Duchess of Angouleme 
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to withstand the marveDoiis and craftily woven, yet 
transparent narrative. Nothing was neglected on 
their parts to place their letter and legend in her 
hands ; but all for a time was ineffectual. At length 
the willing and proper messenger was found. His 
rank pronounced him to a be fitting Mercury. He 
was a heutenant-colonel, and a simpler dupe never 
held that dignity. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Jacques Charles de Foulques 
was a Norman gentleman, whose devotion to the 
cause of the Bourbons was well known; and while 
the latter circumstance rendered him all the more 
acceptable to Bruneau, it was held as hkely to gain 
access for him to the illustrious lady whom Bruneau 
had the impertinence to speak of as his beloved and 
royal sister. The poor Lieutenant-Colonel had hap- 
pend to fall into the hands of the ardent Madame 
Jacquieres. Prom her he caught the. enthusiastic 
infection, which the Abbe Matouillet took care to fan 
into a loyal and religious frenzy. The priest pre- 
sented the officer to the Prince, and the latter, with- 
out laughing, administered to the credulous Norman 
an oath of allegiance, which he signed with the seal 
of his Ups on a voliune that looked hke a book of 
gavLlard songs, but which the simple soldier took for 
the Gospel. At one of the audiences had with 
Charles de Navarre, the stalwart but silly De Poul- 
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ques gravely accepted the mission of proceeding to 
FariSy and placing in the hands of the daughter of 
Louis XVI. the ' Historical Memoirs ' of, and a 
confidential letter from, the mendacious knave who 
claimed to be her kinsman. The following is a copy 
of the epistle by which these criminals fancied they 
were to open to the rankest of impostors the succes- 
sion to the throne of France. It is textually a trans- 
lation of the document which was read in the court at 
Rouen, when Bruneau was subsequently placed there 
on trial, for his offence against the laws. 

'' Bouen, March 18, 1816. 

" Your emissaries, my beloved sister, remitted to 
me, on the 15th instant, by way of proof of your 
recognition, the letter which I transmitted to you on 
the 3rd of this month (!). A single word from you, 
as I had reason to expect, has brought our hearts in 
union, after vain and repeated efforts to that effect, 
and the barriers raised by gmlt are now broken down 
for ever. 

" I now forward to you, as agreed upon with your 
two delegates, the copy of my Memoirs. I confide 
tliem to the proved fidehty of an old Ueutenant-colonel 
whom I have duly presented to your agents. You 
will find in the work, my beloved sister, the language 
of truth ; and if it were possible that doubt should re- 
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main, after perusing it, my ambassador bears with 
him the secret whereby recognition was to be put 
beyond question, the words which were to be pro- 
nounced by my lips in your presence, and which, in 
your position of doubt, might indeed have been sooner 
made known to you. 

" I am aware, my dear sister, a secret presentiment 
has long possessed you, that the finger of God was 
about to point out to you your brother, that innocent 
partaker of your sorrows, the one alone worthy to 
repair them, as he was fated to share them. 

" I knew, also, that you were surrounded by snares, 
and that they who extend them for you are men of 
wicked ways. They beUeve they have destroyed the 
germs of some virtues, as they succeeded in arresting 
the progress of my education ; but there remain to me 
uprightness of principle, courage, a tendency to good, 
and the desire of preserving the glory of my nation. 
Louis XIV. could boast of no more. 

" I know that I have been pictured to you as one 
who has forgotten his dignity, and who is the slave of 
a love for wine. Alas ! that beverage that was forced 
upon me in my tenderest youth, by the ferocious 
Simon, has served to fortify my constitution in the 
course of a most painful life, even as it did that of the 
great Henri IV. ; and if I have been addicted to the 
use of it in this place, it was for my health's sake, to 
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preserve which a more refined method would not have 
so well suited me. 

" The use of tobacco was recommended to me in 
1797, at Baltimore, also on account of my health — ^I 
have profited by it. It has occasionally served to dis- 
sipate my sense of weariness, and the thin vapour has 
often caused me to forget that Ufe might be breathed 
away from my Ups aknost as readily. 

" I have wished, dear sister, to speak to you as a 
brother. Whatever may be the force of a custom 
persevered in during nineteen yeara, I shall know how, 
in sharing the fatigues of my troops, to deprive myself 
of what is a pastime to them. Other occupations 
will but too easily absorb me entirdy. Cease to see 
by any other vision than your own. Trust to the 
evidence of your own senses and nd other. I have 
learned, through a long series of misfortunes, how to 
be a man, and to be upon my guard against my fellow- 
men. Truth is not apt to penetrate under golden 
fiinges. It is, however, my divinity; and hence- 
forward, my sister, it will dwell with us. I grant the 
right of having it told to me. It wiU never ofiTend a 
monarch who, having contracted the habit of hearing 
it, will have the courage to heed it for the benefit of 
his people. 

*' I dispersed the last calmnny which pCTi^ersity has 
aimed at me, when it declared that your brotiier w»s 
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still in the United States. No, I had long left it, 
when my evil destiny conducted me firom Brazil (as 
you will see in my memoirs) to France, which is any- 
thing for me but the promised land. Heaven, to 
whom my eyes and hopes were ever raised, will not 
fail to have in its keeping certain witnesses to my 
existence. There is one to whom I presented, in 
1801, at Philadelphia, three gold doubloons, a note of 
tvirenty dollars, three shirts, a coat, a levite, and two 
pairs of old boots. This witness, whom chance has 
again brought me acquainted with here, is a certain 
Chauffard, son of a baker of Rouen, well known to the 
keeper of the prison, and who was on board the French 
fleet which sailed from Brest, which anchored off Balti* 
more, and from which a frigate was despatched against 
Philadelphia. This witness, of whom I have spoken 
in my memoirs, deserted from the fleet. My savant 
Francois, meeting with him in Marc-street, brought 
him to me. I was then suffering in consequence of a 
fall from my horse, and was obhged to go about on 
crutches ; and it wa^ from me that he received every 
species of assistance, and it is by me that he has been 
reminded of it within the walls of this odious prison, 
where he least of all expected again to meet with his 
illiastrious be&dfactoir. 

" I conclude, my dear ftister, certifying to you, by 
my ambassadtn*, the nature of my ulterior projects. 
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He will hear of your final resolution, and will at once 
return to me, after assuring you that the superior 
rank to which destiny calls me is only coveted by me 
for the sake of my people, and in order to share with 
you the grateful attachment, which will always be for 
me the sweetest reward. It is the heart of your king 
and brother that has never ceased to hold you dear. 
He presses you to that heart which the most cruel 
misery has not been able to render cold towards 
you." 

Here is coarseness to be regretted, ignorance to be 
despised, impudence to shock, and absurdity to be 
laughed at. The historical imbroglio rescues the in- 
sipid and lying epistle. fix)m utter worthlessness of 
reproduction. We have heard of a Shakspearian 
" sea-port in Bohemia," but we have never heard 
of a French hostile force quietly rendezvousing at 
Baltimore, and thence despatching a frigate against 
Philadelphia. This, after a fashion, reminds one 
of the story in Cervantes. When the Spanish 
Princess told the courteous Hidalgo that she had, 
after her sea voyage, landed at Ossuna, the Don 
was too polite to question any assertion made by a 
lady. He simply remarked, with a triad of bows, 
that there could be no doubt of the fact since so peer- 
less a beauty condescended to declare that it was so ; 
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but, added the cavalier, with the utmost humility and 
all his persuasiveness, "will your ineffable graciousness 
be pleased to explain to your poor servant how your 
ladyship ccruld land at Ossuna, since Ossuna is an in- 
land town ?" The knight did not dispute the fact, he 
only wondered how it had been accompUshed. In the 
lady's case there was no port ; in Bruneau s, no frigate. 

Wonder, in this case, rests upon the circumstance 
of a Norman gentleman, one not only of a sharp- 
witted province, but of Falaise, the locaUty noted for 
producing more sharp-witted fellows than all the pro- 
vince besides, so obstinately shutting his eyes to the 
vulgar truth, or only opening them to the fascinations 
of Madame Jacquieres, as to become the representa- 
tive of such " a king of shreds and patches" as was 
exhibited in the person of an impostor so illogical as 
this maker of wooden shoes. The mission, however, 
was seriously accepted. 

With the extraordinary missive printed above, 
Lieutenant-Colonel de Foulques hastened to the capi- 
tal, not at all doubting that the portals of the Tuil- 
leries and the arms of the Duchess would fly open to 
receive him. His first step was to open prehminary 
negotiations with the aristocratic official M. de Mort- 
maur, to whom, after some long conferences, the 
Norman officer delivered his despatches. The disap- 
pointment of the provincial Mercury was profound 

VOL. II. Q 
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when he beheld the contempt with which his creden- 
tials were received. Still greater was his vexation 
when told, that to ask of the august Princess an 
audience for such a messenger, bearing such a mission, 
would be to cruelly insult her. The pertinacity of 
the Norman character, however, is intense, and the 
bewildered De Foulques rushed from the cabinet of 
the calculating M. de Mortmaur in order to make 
written appUcation to the Duchess of Serent, The 
favour humbly and earnestly prayed for, was that 
Madame Royale would deign to grant him an inter- 
view were it but for a few moments. The ambassador 
of the pseudo-Charles of Navarre waited with real 
Norman impatience for a reply. It at length arrived, 
and as he read it he might have weU exclaimed, 
" These be a few of the unpleasantest words that ever 
blotted paper ! " They certainly were not flattering 
to his pretensions. They were to the eflfect that if he 
did not leave Paris within a week, he would be favoured 
with an interview with the commissary of poUce, and 
honoured with a residence in one of the prisons of 
the capital. The Norman was perplexed and offended. 
He set down the administration as prejudiced, Ma- 
dame Royale as ungrateful, and the King as being 
in nowise different from other royal uncles in history 
who have occupied thrones which belonged to their 
imprisoned nephews. Penetrated with this conviction. 
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he entered the rotonde of the Rouen diUgence, and 
had not recovered from his moody meditation till the 
Norman horses that drew his vehicle aroused the 
echoes of Pont de TArche with their rattUng tramp 
and their clarion-like neigh. 

The party in Bicetre were by no means disconcerted, 
Madame Jlacquieres least of all. That acute lady 
affected now to see that there was an indeUcacy in 
asking the Duchess of Angouleme to grant a private 
interview to a man. She promised better success for 
a female messenger, and she found one, moreover, 
wilUng, nay eager, to undertake the mission. Madame 
Morin de Rouen superseded Lieutenant-Colonel de 
Foulques, and she bore with her, not only the papers 
that had been entrusted to her predecessor, but a por- 
trait of Charles of Navarre, represented in the full 
and flattering uniform of a general officer of dragoons. 
Madame Morin was a lady of intelhgence, however 
little one might suspect it, and the chances of suc- 
cess were accounted as probable, so great confidence 
was placed in her zeal, address, wit, talent, and activity. 
How strange that all these qualities should have been 
devoted by their fair possessor to further the cause of 
a knave who was not only a knave, but a coarse and 
vulgar one to boot ! But the natural or the diplo- 
matic quahties of the most clever of ladies failed to 
work a triumph for the most consummate of knaves. 

Q 2 
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Negotiations were carried on between the parties 
and directions communicated, by special messengers, 
the ordinary coiirse by post being considered t«o 
perilous. Madame Morin exhausted her ingenuity 
in contriving plans, the object of which was to obtam 
access to the Duchess of Angouleme. That Princess, 
however, was too well served by her friends to allow 
of such projects being followed by success. When 
Madame Morin became importunate, the poKce took 
up the matter and became intrusive. Her residence 
was visited, but no strict perquisition was made. In 
dread of a second visit, and determined to be safe at 
all hazards, the fluttered ambassadress made a holocaust 
of her credentials. Credentials, testimonials, historical 
memorials, aU were committed to the flamies. Even the 
portrait, the sight of which was to cause the Duchess 
of Angoulepae to swoon away through oppression of 
glad thoughts and the very ecstasy of emotion^ was 
destroyed. When the envoy returned to the felon 
power from which she was accredited, the respective 
parties stood moodily in presence of each other, and 
were anything but complimentary. And yet in the 
gloomy horizon of their prospects there flickered sud- 
denly a fitful ^eam which seemed the herald md the 
harbinger of triumph. There was a political faction 
that wanted a tool, and they thou^t they had found 
on^ in Charies of Navarre. 
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This faction did its little utmost, and had weU-nigh 
succeeded in overturning the royal authority. The 
partizans of the 20th of March, as they were called, 
hoped with the help of the misery and famine that 
prevailed, and seconded by the royal troops, to sweep 
the entire kingdom with insurrection, and not only 
deprive the King of his throne, but the Duke and 
Duchess of Angouleme of their inheritance. The foci 
of the projected insurrection were at Paris, Lyons, and 
Grenoble; and it was thought Normandy would be 
excited to revolt by a perfidious use made of a per- 
fidious traitor. The Abbe Matouillet took the matter 
in hand, and he contrived to raise followers by the 
assurance that an overwhelming force was organizing 
for the release of the illustrious captive, and his re- 
storation to the throne of his ancestors. Louis XVIII. 
was at the moment reported to be in a dying state ; 
provisions were exorbitantly high. The signal came 
from Lyons, and forthwith the walls of Rouen were 
covered with placards intimating that if the people 
of Prance would place their captive King upon the 
throne now occupied by a dying usurper, the libe- 
rated and grateful sovereign would, in return, imme- 
diately fix the price of bread at three sous per pound. 
The promise was worthy of Jack Cade, and belonged 
to the school of which that unlettered rebel was so 
distinguished a member. 
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While the pubhc at large were thus invited to 
deliver their legitimate King, he who aped the title 
and the quality kept up a really royal state within the 
prison. His table was splendid, he took a bath daily, 
and changed his hnen much more frequently than 
Louis XIV. did, if we may trust the chroniclers of 
that remoter period. Even the traditions of the old 
regime were maintained, and on Good Friday his 
circle of courtiers duly presented at his table a dish 
of green peas, as was the custom of old at Versailles, 
and was still observed periodically at the Palace of 
the Tuilleries. 

It was time to put an end to a farce which insur- 
rection threatened to raise to the dignity of drama, 
or the catastrophe of tragedy. The attempted rising 
was crushed, and therewith the careless guardians of 
the imprisoned knave were dismissed, the impostor 
himself put into soUtary confinement, and serious pro- 
ceedings commenced by the Keeper of the Seals in order 
to bring him to trial. The chief object to be accom- 
plished was to prove his birth, for numbers jumped to 
the conclusion that since he was not the son of the 
widow Pliihppeaux, he must necessarily be the child 
of Louis XVL The pseudo-prince became alarmed, 
attempted to escape, and even oflTered ten thousand 
francs to his jailer to assist him in accompUshing it. 
He was the more nanx)wly guarded, and his prelimi- 
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nary examinations were also hastened in consequence. 
In these, separated from his prompters and accom- 
plices, he betrayed an inconceivable ignorance, and an 
audacity quite in keeping therewith. Liars should have 
not only good memories, but be consistent when they 
draw upon their imaginations for their facts. Bruneau 
had no memory, and his inventions were not only 
gross in themselves, but contradictory of each other. 
There was something Uke desecration in the way in 
which he mendaciously mixed, lip the names of the 
victims of the Temple with his own, and claimed 
affinity with the illustrious princess who had survived 
the long season of slow torture which she had there 
endured. The difficulty of proving who he really was, 
however, still gave his partizans. hope that their depo- 
sitions would serve to prove that he was what they 
pretended him to be. There were some ready to 
swear to the alleged forgery of the registry and cer- 
tificate of the Dauphin's death ; and these sought to 
bring down discredit on the name of the Duchess of 
Angouleme, as one in whose heart sisterly affection 
for a suffering brother no longer resided. At this 
juncture, the Viscountess Turpin, the first benefactress 
of Bruneau, arrived in Rouen. She appears to have 
heard from M. de PomeUere of the embarrassment of 
the false Dauphin when speaking of the Chateau of 
Angrie, with which he was evidently acquainted. Her 
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suspicions immediately fell in the direction of Bru- 
neau, and she repaired to Rouen in order to unmask 
an impostor, if imposition there were, as she sus- 
pected. Bruneau was forthwith confronted with the 
Viscountess. He at once acknowledged that he had 
received hospitality from the lady, but that he was in 
nowise the less Dauphin of France on that account. 
The Viscountess endeavoured to call him to a sense 
of shame ; but he turned from her with an afr of mock 
majesty, exclaiming, " I accept counsel, Madame, from 
no one. I give it, as I do commands. I am a sove* 
reign.*' His impudence was sovereign, beyond a 
doubt; but the hour was approaching that should 
terminate its reign. His whole family were brought 
up to identify him. This they did readily, and it was 
in vam he attempted to deny his kinsmanship. He 
betrayed himself repeatedly by addressing them by 
names that were the pet appellations of early in- 
fancy, and the absurd plot became at once so manifest 
as to lose the httle dignity it might ever have pos- 
sessed. Bruneau, Tourly, Branzon, the Abbe Ma- 
touillet, and Madame Dumont were fully committed 
to take their trial, not for high treason, but as swind- 
lers and disturbers of the pubUc tranquillity. Other 
accompUces were admitted as witnesses. The Abbe 
Matouillet contrived to effect his escape. When the 
case came on, the court was crowded, and the ladies 
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were especially numerous, many of them still possess- 
ing some hope that the issues of the day would prove 
triumphant for a Dauphin of France, the King that 
should be. 

Erom the time that Bruneau -was placed in soUtary 
confinement, he seems to have entirely lost his self- 
possession, and therewith his memory. His appear- 
ance in court must have dispersed many a cherished 
illusion. He was ill-dressed, unshaven, and wore a 
cotton night-cap on that head which claLmed a crown. 
Ridiculous as was the spectacle, a faint cry of " Vive 
Louis XVII. !" greeted his coming. He knew full well 
that an end had abeady come to the drama that was 
to have been played, with himself in that character as 
chief actor. It was with, difficulty that he could be com- 
pelled to respect the forms of the court. He was con- 
tinually violating them, and he repeatedly interrupted 
the revelations of his infamous life, graphically ren- 
dered by the government prosecutor, by exclamations, 
oaths, insulting gestures, and filthy expletives, culled 
from a copious vocabulary. His very accomplices 
began to grow ashamed of him, and one and all main- 
tained that his present conduct and bearing were the 
result of mental alienation, brought on by solitary con- 
finement. Assuming both as natural, they said that, 
had he presented himself to them in the same guise 
when he first proclaimed his pretensions, they would 
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not have been seduced by him. His conduct before 
the tribunal was entirely opposite to the refinement 
and majesty of deportment by which he had won upon 
their too yielding senses. His confederates denied 
him, but he continued to maintain the genuineness of 
his claims, and when rebuked by the judges, reproved 
by the counsel, or called to order by the officers of the 
court, he showered down upon them, generally and 
individuaUy, such an avalanche of insane and oflFensive 
epithets, as almost appalled those in whose ears they 
resounded. All parties began to think that he was 
reaUy lunatic ; but he showed himself to be in full pos- 
session of his wits when their exercise was called for. 
Thus, when his own female cousin swore to him as 
being Mathurin Bruneau, who, if he had a vocation at 
all, it was that of making wooden shoes, — "What, 
then," said he to the hilarious court, " was Peter the 
Great any the less an emperor for having been a car- 
penter?" 

This remarkable trial occupied the judges during 
ten long days. If it was tedious, it at aU events 
resulted in establishing the truth. The testimony 
adduced appUed to every progressive step made by 
him through life ; and never, perhaps, was individual 
presented with so many unflattering yet unmistakeable 
likenesses of himself, as child, youth, and man, as 
Bruneau saw successively before him on this occasion. 
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The most sceptical had come to the conclusion, long 
before that of the trial and the tenth day, that it would 
be an outrage on the Duchess of Angouleme to beUeve 
for a moment that the crapulous pretender, awaiting 
Ms deserts, shared her blood, or had a right to her 
affection. The more this conviction grew, and had 
utterance given to it, the fiercer waxed the frenzy, 
the more unclean became the expressions of the dis- 
appointed delinquent. Whenever his real name was 
pronounced, he apostrophized the speaker, and reite- 
rated that he was Louis XVII., and no other. His 
constant asseveration was, that if his sister the Duchess 
of Angouleme were summoned into court, she could 
not fail to recognize him on the instant. Further 
defence he refused to make. The advocates of his 
alleged accbmplices pleaded that they were dupes and 
not confederates. The plea saved the lady and the 
priest, and also Tourly, who had been the most active 
in affording the impostor's cause the support of his 
pen. The pseudo-prince was condemned to five years' 
imprisonment, three thousand francs fine, and a fm-ther 
imprisonment of two years for his offences against the 
dignity of justice and the public morality committed 
in open court. He was further sentenced to remain 
at the after-disposal of the Government, and to pay 
three-fourths of the expenses of the trial ; an addition 
that secured his person, and rendered harmless his 
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proceedings for the remainder of his life. His accom- 
plice Branzon was condemned to two years' impri- 
sonment and a fourth of the expenses. When that 
portion of the condemnation was read which spoke of 
Bruneau's assumption of a title almost sacred, and 
which belonged solely to the deceased son of the 
martyr king, the knave attempted to look grave, and 
oracularly exclaimed, — " Nevertheless, I am what I 
am." Nobody disputed the truth of the oracle, and 
every one present knew exceedingly well what the 
gentleman was who had uttered it. He himself would 
seem at length to have arrived at a correct conclusion 
in this respect ; for when he heard himself condemned 
to defray three-fourths of the expenses of his trial, he 
burst out into a coarse laugh, and jeeringly assured 
the court that he would be careful not to forget to 
acquit himself of the responsibility laid upon him at 
the first favourable opportunity. The laugh left him, 
and blankness possessed his countenance, when he 
recollected that by the liberaUty of his dupes he was 
really in possession of considerable funds, lodged in 
his name in the Bank of France. These were confis- 
cated to the State, and served to pay the penalty laid 
upon him for presuming to claim brotherhood with the 
Duchess of Angouleme, and for levjdng an iniquitous 
tax, with a view of being enabled thereby to make his 
claim good. 
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Thus terminated the dream of an impostor, who, 
crafty as he was, yet was not equal to the weight of 
the mission which he had assumed. For a moment, 
pohtical intriguers made use of him in order to dis- 
turb the security of the throne. Their instrument was 
vile in itself, and worthless for the purpose for which 
it was specially employed. Where or how Bruneau 
terminated his career, I have not been able to discover. 
With his indefinite term of imprisonment, it was 
thought that the mania of assuming to be the Dauphin 
had been effectually extinguished for ever, and that the 
year 1818 had seen the last of that dynasty. The 
third and the ablest had yet, however, to come forth. 
I will produce the "Duke of Normandy" at the fit- 
ting time for his appearing before my audience. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BEEEI, LOUIS XVin., AND BORDEAUX. 

With the political history of the Restoration the life 
of the Duchess of Angouleme has much less in com- 
mon than her enemies cared to avow. She watched 
events, it is true, but she never intrusively attempted 
to control them. Her chief occupation was in the 
administration of her charities. These were liberally 
dispensed. Officers who fell into trouble, merchants 
who fell into distress, widows who needed succour, 
and orphans who lacked protection, generally found 
the aid they sought at the Tuilleries. The Bourbons 
of the elder branch were magnificent " givers." If 
they could no longer reign after the fashion of grands 
monarques, they were at least resolved to dispense 
their liberality with a royal profusion. With some of 
the princes this spirit partook of prodigality ; with the 
Duchess there was method. She gave indeed right 
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nobly, and applied more than her mere income to the 
necessities of her petitioners. One of her well-known 
occupations each evening before retiring to rest was to 
tear the seals from all the letters which had been sent 
to her during the day. The wax, melted down, was 
sold, and the produce made one poor family " passing 
rich with forty pounds a year." When exile again 
fell upon the Bourbons, the publication of the disposal 
of the civil Ust showed that they had rendered them- 
selves poor, not by selfish extravagance, but by im- 
limited generosity. Even the King himself, whose 
kitchen occupied him more than his chaplains, and 
whose cooks had not so easy a life as his confessor, 
was a cheerful giver. The departments that had most 
suffered from the war received a princely share out of 
his income, and the example he set in this respect was 
followed by the Duchess and by others of his house. 
The interior of the Tuilleries, as described by M. de 
Capefigue, up to the period of the marriage of the 
Duke de Berri, presents us with a striking contrast to 
that which used to characterize Versailles. "What 
was called the royal family," says the writer I have 
just named, " and particularly the Count d^Artois and 
the Duchess of Angouleme, exercised an immense in- 
fluence upon the mind of the King, and that is easily 
conceivable. They met every evening. Louis XVIII . 
loved to talk over a matter that was not generally 
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acceptable to his family. The Count d'Artois kept 
silence, affected reserve, and his countenance betrayed 
the ill-humour which he felt. The diimer was then a 
dull one. The Count occasionally launched out against 
the political system in fashion, and made strong re* 
marks against the Chamber and the Ministers. 
Whenever there was some patriotic conspiracy, or 
some election too strongly marked, the Count d'Artois 
never failed to speak of it to his brother, and to 
exaggerate the tendency of Uberal opinions, and the 
designs involved in them. His royal highness re- 
ceived correct information upon what was paissing, and 
by being the first to convey intelligence to the King 
he endeavoured so to fashion it as to produce the 
impressions he desired. The Duchess of Angouleme 
also exercised great empire over the heart of the King. 
She had the power lent her by misfortune, and she 
unceasingly presented to the eyes of the King the fell 
of those two royal heads, of her father and mother, as 
a terrible monument of revolutionary doctrines. She 
was to Louis XVIII. like a woman dressed in mourn- 
ing, and supplicating him to spare his race, lost by 
weakness and concessions. All this troubled the royal 
mind, and gave it uncertainty. The actions of each 
day resulted in insensibly influencing him, and, ulti- 
mately becoming all-powerful, overcame at last his 
strongest resolutions. This will explain many of the 
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acts of his reign. Alas ! the royal will was not always 
free." 

This is a hostile deposition ; but it cannot be 
denied that the liberal tendencies of the King caused 
alarm in the bosoms of those of his family who had 
witnessed the consequences of a similar disposition in 
Louis XVI, The marriage of the Duke de Berri, 
however, with the Princess Caroline of Naples, set the 
court more upon the thoughts of wedding feasts than 
of political constitutions. The wits of Paris occupied 
themselves, while the negotiations were proceeding, 
with a quasi-geogrsL^hical question, quite germane to 
the matter, and they expressed much pretended curio- 
sity to know how the rough Duke would manage 
to reconcile the interests of ' CaroUna' with those of 
'Virginia.' 

Years before, the hand of Maria Louisa had been 
asked for the Duke, but it was when Austria had no 
voice in disposing of the persons of its princesses. 
The lively, plain, and light-hearted Caroline of Naples 
accepted the oflfer made, without much troubling her- 
self with thought of anything beyond the pleasures 
that would be in her reach by acceptance of it. 
The Chambers voted a million of francs a year for the 
young couple, who gracefully surrendered the half 
for the relief of the provinces that had most suffered 
by the invasion. The Neapolitan bride was received 
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at Marseilles in May, 1815, with great ceremony, a 
ceremony that fatigued her. She was still playing 
and dancing in her cabin, when the authorities and the 
people were impatiently waiting to congratulate her 
upon her landing in France and becoming a French 
princess. She received the compliments with the 
waywardness of a girl half pleased at the honours paid 
her, and half mocking them. She remained of the 
same wild, frolicsome, and girlish spirit, until the 
assassin struck her husband, and Heaven made her a 
mother. From that hour she became a heroine ; and 
if she ceased not to have faults, these disappear in the 
glory of the unselfish woman who thought no sacrifice 
too great that could bring profit to her child. 

When the Princess drew near the capital, the King, 
with the Duchess of Angouleme and the other mem- 
bers of his family, met her at the Cross of St. Helena, 
near Fontainebleau. He received her with great 
warmth ; " First," he said, " I will present you to 
your husband here. Here is your brother. I am 
your father ; and here," taking the Duchess of Angou- 
leme by the hand, "here is our angel !" 

This marriage introduced a gaiety into the saloons 
of the Tuilleries that had not been known for years. 
The Duchess de Berri had formed an affection for her 
aunt the Duchess of Orleans, and this led to the 
appearance, more frequently than had been the custom, 
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of the Duke of Orleans at the court banquets. When 
there, his devotedness to the King could hardly find 
sufficiency of expression ; his cry of " Vive le Roi!" was 
louder than that of any other, and he could hardly 
pronounce the King's name without placing his hand 
on his heart. At one of these family parties given 
on Twelfth Night, he happened to draw ' the 
King ;' "a title," he said to the Duchess of Angou- 
leme, with profound hmniUty, *' which he would not 
presume to accept in France, even for one evening, 
without the sanction of his Majesty Louis XVIII." 
The latter laughed, and gave his ready permission; 
and congratulated himself on the sincerity of the 
royal cousin who professed to be ashamed of the 
memories of Valmy and Jemappes. 

In the meantime, a few brief years passed quietly 
away. The Duchess was occasionally reminded of 
the still surviving hatred of the republican enemies 
of her race by assertions publicly made, hke that 
of one of the college professors to his class, intimating 
that the murder of a private individual was in no 
degree worse than that of a King. Still she little 
dreamed that there lived in France those who 
would dare to practise the regicide that was taught. 
Some of the assassins of her father were in office, 
but she was far from suspecting that their old 
principles yet influenced any of the people. The 
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event of the 13th of February, 1820, undeceived 
her. 

When the King and the Duchess of Angouleme 
landed at Calais on their first return to France, there 
stood gazing at them from the crowd a young man 
named Louvel. He had been a saddler, and an im- 
perial soldier. His religion, if one particular senti- 
ment can be so called, was Theophilanthropism. The 
Theophilanthropists were a sect who took their rise 
when the Republic restored the Deity it had sup- 
pnvssed ; and they affected a particular love for both 
God and man, without especially believing in the 
first, or caring for the second. Louvel, the Theophi- 
lanthropist, went down to Calais with such an intense 
hatred of the Bourbon race at his heart, that he re- 
solved there to slay the King, if he felt that his self- 
imposed mission could then be executed. His heart 
and piu-pose failed; and resolution did not return 
with opportimity till this fatal night of Sunday, 
February 13th, 1820. 

On that night the Duke and Duchess de Berri were 
at the Opera, then in the Rue de Richelieu. Their 
marriage had hitherto been followed by the birth of 
two daughters, one of whom had died. To the other, 
the Duchess was anxious to return before the opera 
had terminated ; and the Duke, attended by three 
gentlemen, escorted her to her carriage, intending 
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himself to return and witness the lallel^ — an amuse- 
ment which was much to his taste. "Adieu, 
Carohne, I shall soon see you again," were the fare- 
well words which he uttered ; and as he turned to 
re-enter the house, a man suddenly seized him by the 
left arm, and plunged a dagger deep into his breast. 
The assassin was seized. The victim was carried into 
one of the small saloons of the theatre, and the sounds 
of the gay ballet music were mingled with the half- 
suppressed cries of those who crowded round to 
mourn for or to help him. 

On that same Sunday night, the Duke and Duchess 
of Angouleme were seated calmly conversing with the 
sober circle among which the Duchess especially cared 
to pass her Sabbath evenings. Suddenly, the Duke, 
at a whisper from a pale messenger, springs to his 
feet, and the action of itself announced that some 
dreadftd event had happened. The attempt on the 
life of the Duke de Berri was commimicated to aU pre- 
sent, and the brother of the victim commended to 
them the care of the Duchess of Angouleme, while he 
hurried to the spot, where he found the dying Prince 
surrounded by his father, the Duke of Orleans, the 
Duke de Bourbon, who had himself to mourn a noble 
son as basely murdered, and the faithful servants of 
his house. He had scarcely entered the room when 
he saw the Duchess of Angouleme follow him, her 
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place being marked by Heaven, as she said, among 
those who suffered and who needed consolation. 

" Your aid is firuitless," said the dying Prince to the 
surgeons ; " I am a lost man ; the dagger went up to 
the hilt;" and he tried to keep back M. Bougon from 
sucking the wound, remarking at the same time that 
it might be poisoned. His wife showed the self-pos- 
session of a true-hearted woman, and though stricken 
with grief, she was prompt to perform all that the 
dreadful requirements of the moment demanded. She 
brought their daughter to her father's side : " Poor 
child," said the latter, "may your destiny be less 
miserable than that of others of your family !" " It 
is cruel," he added, " to die by the hands of a Prench- 
man. It is among you, gentlemen," he said to the 
Marshals who entered the room, — " it is among you 
that I would fain have fallen !" The Duchess sup- 
ported him in her arms, while M. Dupuytren per- 
formed a painful operation, that of enlarging the wound 
in order to determine an outward hemorrhage ; and 
when the agony forced a shriek from his Ups, a look 
from the Duchess restored him again to patience. — ^As 
the Duchess of Angouleme witnessed this scene, she 
pointed to the noble wife, with the remark, " She is 
sublime !" The sacrament was borne to him through 
a crowd of masquers and persons attired in theatrical 
costumes, and the last rites of the Church were admi- 
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nistered to him amid a diversified group, all kneeling, 
and the greater part weeping. " Your Hfe," he said 
to the Duke his brother, " has been that of an angel 
upon earth, but will Heaven pardon me ?" Not the 
least touching portion of this scene was when, at his 
request, were brought to him his two daughters born 
in England, of an English mother, and for whom he 
had a truly paternal affection. He whisperingly asked 
his wife who would be a parent to these orphans 
when he should be no more ? The Duchess answered 
aloud, "These little ones are mine, and I am hence- 
forward their mother;" and the Duchess of Angou- 
leme again uttered audibly her approving comment of 
" She is sublime !" As soon as Louis XVHI. arrived, 
the Prince urgently implored pardon for " the man" 
whose insanity had lifted a dagger against him. The 
Monarch quieted him with assurances ; and then turn- 
ing to M. Dupuytren, and that he might not be com- 
prehended by the afflicted wife, asked him, 'Superestne 
spes aliqua salutis ?' A negative sign was the unsatis- 
factory answer. The day now began to dawn, and 
the inexpressible change was evidently at hand. The 
surgeon begged the King, the Coimt d'Artois, and 
others of the royal family, to retire. " M. Dupuytren," 
said the Monarch, " I am not afraid of the sight of 
death ; and, besides, I have a duty to perform to my 
nephew," His niece, too, now bent over her dying 
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brother-in-law. " Courage, brother," she gently said ; 
" and if God summon you hence, ask my father (here, 
to pray for France, and for us." 

" Up to this moment," says M. Dupuytren, in his 
own report of the scene, " my faculties, absorbed in 
one sole and predominant thought, that of how I 
might give ease to the dying Prince, had deprived 
me of the power of observing what was going on 
around me. But now I beheld by what mourning 
hearts I was environed. The grief of the Duchess 
de Berri was, alternately, subUme, expansive, and de- 
vout. It resembled not so much that of a mortal as 
of an angel sent from heaven to afford consolation to 
the unhappy Duke. That of the Duchess of An- 
gouleme was more concentrated. She was for some 
time seated at the side of the Duchess of Orleans, a 
short distance from the bed. Her head was sunken 
on her bosom ; her heart was big with sighs, and she 
seemed to have exhausted the power of weeping, by 
excess of it. She only recovered from this depres- 
sion to walk to the couch, look down upon the Prince, 
and then, approaching me, to ask ' if I did not yet 
hope.' The grief of the Duke of Angouleme was at 
once attentive and pious, his resignation was heroic, 
and he did not for a moment quit his brother's side. 
The Duke de Bourbon seemed as if he were present 
at the last moments of the Duke d'Enghien. The 
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grief of the Count d'Artois was that of a father, and 
was manifested by sobs and tears. That of the 
King wore an air of cahn, and the dignity of the 
monarch was not lost in the affiction of the man." 

A chill was at every heart. In two hearts there 
present there was a certain ambition which perhaps 
was diversely affected at this moment. The Duchess 
of Angouleme beheld her race destroyed in the per- 
son of the Prince. The Duke of Orleans might see 
in such destruction a pledge of future greatness se- 
cured to his own family. Amid the grief and the 
speculation, however, there was a silent and agonizing 
sympathy for the poor Duke. His last words were 
addressed to his weeping wife, who, as hope with- 
drew, yielded to her overpowering affliction. " Be 
calm, my dear Caroline," said the dying husband; 
" be calm, for the sake of the child you now bear be- 
neath your bosom." As these words were uttered, the 
hands of the Duchess of Angouleme were raised to 
heaven, as in an action of thanksgiving, and on every 
face there was an impress of emotion. The Duke of 
Orleans himself was not immoved; but he took care 
that his sentiment should not carry with it an inter- 
preting expression. Some allowance may be made for 
so ambitious a man. Not ten years before, the priest 
who had baptized his son at Naples, had smiHngly 
remarked, " Who knows but that I am baptizing a 
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future French monarch?" — and only the year pre- 
vious to the marriage of the Duke de Berri, the latter 
had said, as he played with the curls of the little Duke 
de Chartres, " Should I die childless, here stands the 
King of France !" 

He who had said so now lay motionless, and death 
seemed to have executed his mission. A moment or 
two of inspection, a glass held to the Ups, and taken 
away immarked by the breath of life, told of a result 
to Dupuytren which he communicated to the King. 
All rose. Louis, supported by the surgeon, ap- 
proached the princely victim, and closed his eyelids. 
He then gently bent over him and kissed his lips, 
murmuring the while, with voice rendered almost in- 
audible by sobs, " My son, sleep in peace !" And 
then all departed ; and with all (all, perhaps, save one) 
hope went in company with affiction. The Duchess of 
Angoideme seemed to carry her widowed sister close 
to her heart. Her arms were flung around her as in 
love, for therein now lay the source of hope for legi- 
timate France. 

With this love for the widow, she forgot no portion 
of her duty to the deceased husband. She accom- 
panied his remains to the Abbey of St. Denis, and 
bore her part in the mournful ceremony with a dig- 
nified grief, which only gave way when the guards 
took up the body preparatory to lowering it into the 
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Toyal vault ; her eyes then fell upon all that remained 
of those parents at whose deaths she may be said to 
have been also present. The memories of the past, 
and the emotions of the actual hour, were then too 
much for her, and falling down in a swoon, the at- 
tendants hastily carried her out of the church. 

Some months had passed. The night of the 29th 
of September, 1820, had come. Suddenly the sound 
of cannon aroused the attention of the people of the 
capital, and they knew that it announced the birth of 
another " child of France." Twelve times the sound 
had been repeated, and as a pause ensued, the metro- 
polis received the impression that a princess had been 
born ; but then came, as mocking all that had been 
told before, the roar of a thirteenth gun, whose brazen 
throat gave louder note than all the rest, and then 
ensued, with variety of comment, the general remark 
that an heir had been bom to the Bourbon succes- 
sion, and that the House of Orleans had lost what 
it had considered its lawful iaheritance. 

A crowd, some curious, some enthusiastic, rushed 
to the Tuilleries. Every precaution there had been 
taken to satisfy all witnesses, from Suchet, Duke 
d'Albufera, to a deputation of the guard at the pa- 
lace, that the child bom was that of the Duchess. 
Some of these precautions would sound strange to an 
English ear. It must suffice to say, that the evidence 
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afforded by the Princess satisfied the very surprised 
gentlemen who were permitted to be present, — and 
the mother herself became a heroine in the eyes of 
the matrons of Prance, for enduring what she did out 
of love for the good name and the rights of her son. 
The Duchess of Angouleme was in a state of charm- 
ing ecstasy. She bore the child in her arms to the 
window, where the people could riot see it, and thence 
back to the deUghted accotbchee, with the unselfish re- 
mark that " at length she was now resigned for ever 
to remain motherless." The King took the uncon- 
scious prince fi*om the arms of his niece, exclaiming, 
" This is a noble Uttle Duke of Bordeaux ; he is the 
son of us all !" And aU rejoiced as if the case were 
so, especially when the King, taking the head of 
garUc that had been expressly sent from Pan, gently 
rubbed it on the Ups of the infant Duke, as the King 
of Navarre had done to Henri de Bourbon, and made 
him swaQow a few drops of right good wine of Ju- 
ran^on. The really merry monarch then drank to 
the health of the mother, who in as right merry 
spirit answered him, saying, " I only wish, Sire, that 
I knew the song of Jeanne d'Albret, that all might 
pass here exactly as it did at the birth of Henri 
Quatre !" 

The congratulations were universal, and they were 
responded to by the happy mother in a spirit which 
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deservedly raised her in the estimation of the people. 
The once frivolous girl was evidently not unequal to 
the high mission and the vast responsibihties now 
before her. No one was more delighted, nor 
expressed her delight more unreservedly, than the 
daughter of Louis XVI. For the first time the cloud 
seemed off her brow, and the smile that sat there was 
as radiant as when, a merry child, she went hand in 
hand with the little Dauphin through the mazes of 
Versailles. 

There was one exception to the general joy. The 
Duke of Orleans expressed great discontent that his 
presence had not been waited for ere the last act had 
been accomplished at the confinement, before which 
alone he could have been satisfied that the infant was 
really that of the Duchess de Berri. He asked 
Suchet if he were well convinced that the Duchess 
was the mother of the Duke de Bordeaux. " Quite 
as much," said Suchet, drily, " as I am that your 
Serene Highness is the father of the Duke de 
Chartres." " Then I am content," rejoined Louis 
Philippe; an assurance which some men doubted, 
who subsequently read, in the * Morning Chronicle^ 
the imsigned protest against the legitimacy of the 
Duke de Bordeaux. The Duke of Orleans assured 
the King that he was not the author of the protest, 
and the King listened to the assurance without, it is 
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said, reposing much confidence either in what was 
said, or in him who said it. 

The baptism of the young Prince, in May, 1821, was 
celebrated amid much rejoicing, and with a splendour 
that reminded men of the ancient glories and prodi- 
galities of the old monarchy: the times, however, 
were something out of joint ; parties ran high, as the 
phrase goes. There was a growing discontent, and a 
growing audacity in those who hated royalty; and 
when, at the baptismal font, the Duchess of Angou- 
leme gazed with sad thoughtfulness on the infant, and 
some one asked why she, who had been so glad at 
the birth, now appeared so wrapt in mournful thought 
at the baptism, she replied, ** I rejoiced in pure glad- 
ness of heart that an heir was bom to my father's 
crown ; and I now meditate in heaviness of heart, at 
the destiny to which he may be reserved." 

It was always hers rather to bear company with 
sorrow than with joy. During the four years which 
succeeded the birth of the Duke of Bordeaux, she had 
less association with the last than with the first. It 
was an anxious joy when she beheld her husband de- 
part, in 1822, to lead one hundred thousand men into 
Spain, with the object of restoring the Bourbon King 
there to freedom and a throne. If the Duke may 
not have all the credit of the result achieved, his 
soldier-Uke bearing under fire is not to be gain- 
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said. There was sometliiDg mournful in the words 
with which she welcomed him when he returned 
triumphant. " Alas," said she, " I perceive that it 
is possible for rescue to be made of a monarch in 
distress !" It was as though her mind, for the .last 
thirty years, had been fixed upon the thought of her 
father's destiny, and that her husband's victories had 
only served to confirm the convictions which that 
mind had so long entertained. 

At this time she made a tour, during which she 
visited Bordeaux, Avignon, Aix, and Marseilles, and 
went rapidly through La Vendee, much to the chagrin 
of the brave people there, who had hardly time to gaze 
on the features of the sister of that "little king" for 
whom they had fought years before, under Charette 
and Larochejacquelin. In Bourbon Vendee she 
paused long enough to lay the first stone of a chapel 
to St. Mary, on the hill of Alouettes. Ten thousand 
Vendeans were assembled in the plain, merely to look 
at her ; and when she appeared, and addressed herself 
to the performance of the office she had accepted, the 
entire multitude fell on their knees, and (so say the 
chroniclers) shaded their eyes in reverence, as though 
the Virgin herself were present in Aer who was 
devoutly at work in her name upon the brow of that 
hill. At Nantes she experienced a welcome surprise, 
but it had nearly robbed her for a time of her senses, 
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as it did of her power of speech. Hitherto, there 
had existed no statue of Louis XVI. ; but the Nantois 
had inaugurated one expressly to render more agree- 
able the passage of a daughter through a city which had 
rendered such honour to her father. In her surprise, 
as she suddenly beheld it from the balcony on to which 
she had stepped to acknowledge the greetings of the 
people, she well-nigh screamed aloud. She stood like 
one who had seen the very spirit of him represented, 
with her arms extended towards it in a fit of mingled 
terror, ecstasy, and love. It was long before she could 
even utter the single word "thanks;" and when she 
returned to the saloon of the prefecture, where a depu- 
tation of the buxom market-women, or "ladies," as 
they are privilegedly called, was waiting to oflfer an 
address of welcome, there was something so unusual 
in her countenance, something so touching and so 
inspired, that the honest creatures sank on their knees 
and fairly wept aloud. 

After visiting Notre Dame d'Auray, and the grave 
wherein slept the faithful band that perished in the 
Quiberon expedition, the Duchess once more returned 
to the room in the TuiUeries that had been occupied by 
her mother. The lilac daisies on the white velvet that 
tapestried those walls were the work of the Queen and 
the Princess Elizabeth. It was therein that she kept 
the dear relics of those she had loved, and whom she 
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had seen torn from her to pass to a violent death ; and 
it was therein that she best loved to return favourable 
answer to the petitions addressed to her for pecu- 
niary aid, or fo obtain the mercy of the King for 
some whose crimes had brought them in peril of the 
scaffold. Her heart had known the great sorrow of 
those who saw Uves dear to them exposed to the 
penalty of pubUc death: she could sympathize with 
such suffering, and she exchanged their tears for 
smiles wherever it was possible to reconcile mercy with 
justice. 

And thus she Uved, till the month of September, 
1824, again called her to look upon death. The 
infirmities of Louis XVIII. were at last of a nature 
that, as they deprived him of the semblance of dig- 
nity, took from him also much of the pubUc sjrmpathy. 
As his reign drew to a close, the poUtical ferocity of 
his enemies increased. His attempts at a fusion of 
parties had failed, and the monarchy now stood in a 
position not strong in itself, and assailed on all sides 
by those who were. In September, 1824, the old 
King (all of whom was offensively dead that coM 
decay ere his last breath was sighed out) lay on his 
death-bed, calm, hopeful, rotten in all but intellect. 
He Uttle Uked the clergy, and they still less hked him ; 
but in his last hour he had recourse to them, at the 
instigation of a lady, his " favourite," as she was deli- 
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cately, or indelicately, called. " It would be scanda- 
lous," she is reported to have said, " were a king of 
France to die without confession." Louis submitted 
for the fiashion's sake, and went through the act with 
decent brevity. He then addressed himself to the 
condition of the government and its diflBculties ; and 
hating talked much with calm and, be it said, with a 
religious philosophy, he summoned all his family, that 
he might once more see, and finally bless them. The 
Duchess of Angouleme was profoundly moved as the 
dying old king raised his hand to give his last bene- 
diction to his adopted daughter ; and when the Duke 
de Bordeaux was presented to him, and Louis said, as 
he placed his hand on the boy's head, " Let Charles 
X. take care of the crown that should descend to this 
child," the words seemed to commit unto her a mis- 
sion, that the young Prince was now a ward for whom 
it behoved her to be a watchftd guardian. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE FABEWELL TO FRANCE. 

Louis XVIIL had been consigned to the vaults at St. 
Denis, and Charles X. had inaugurated his reign by 
restoring that liberty of the press which his brother 
had been forced to suspend, and which he was com- 
pelled to abolish. The freedom which he gave was 
employed to the eflFecting his own ruin. But the con- 
sequence was inevitable. Freedom of the press can 
only be harmless to the monarch where the latter is 
careful not to incur the censure which the press has 
been accorded the hberty of inflicting. To act 
against the spirit of the times, and to leave to the 
press the power of commenting thereon at its plea- 
sure, can end only in a popular triumph, generally an 
ochlocratic victory. Such was the case with Charles 
X. If the press treated him with merciless ingrati- 
tude, so also did he compel them in a measure thereto. 

s 2 
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He granted the liberty in question, and he took it 
away, at equally inopportune moments. But with the 
political aspect of the country, I must repeat, with 
satisfaction, that I have nothing to do. The clouds 
are again descending round the daughter of sorrow ; 
and to chronicling that simple story I must once more 
restrict myself. 

The Duchess possessed, near St. Cloud, a charming 
little country-house called, from the locality, Villeneuve 
I'Etang. It was but a walk from the palace ; and she 
loved to resort to it on foot, and the path she took is 
stiU known by the name of " the Dauphine's road." 
Here the last of the Dauphines spent much of her well- 
employed time. Her circle of friends was select, and 
when these were absent, her admirably chosen Ubrary 
afforded her converse with friends as true. She was 
accustomed to walk much alone, and her increasingly 
melancholy aspect was in strange contrast with the 
sunny domain of which she was sovereign lady, and 
yet in unison with the fears of herself and friends. 
She turned from the perplexity resulting from troubled 
thoughts, by busying herself with the education of the 
young Prince, her nephew. She early taught him a 
" best philosophy" which stands him in good use still 
in his lengthened exile. His training was excellent, 
and his disposition made it easy of apphcation. The 
people spoke bitterly against it. They declared that the 
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teaching of women was not suitable to. a prince who 
might be called to preside over the people, and who 
ought therefore to be educated amongst them. This 
the Dauphine vigorously opposed, and successftdly too ; 
but it is worthy of remark, that the Duke of Orleans 
chose at this moment to send his sons to a public 
school. The King had recently elevated his " serene'' 
to the rank of a "royal" highness, and the Duke showed 
the influences of the change by becoming more demo- 
cratic than ever. The Dauphine surrounded her pupil, 
as he grew up, with able men. Fraysinnous, De la 
Riviere, De Damas, Sesmaisons, the recounter of grace- 
fill stories, Walsh, the inditer of military chronicles, 
and other equally clever men, were placed about or 
near the Prince (that is, officially or as Mends), in 
order, as she said, that he might not inherit the 
timidity of manner that had been so fatal to the 
princes of the house of Bourbon. With the excep- 
tion of a journey made to the frontier in 1828, and 
along the line of road which she had followed when 
she left the Temple for Vienna, in 1795, and in 
which journey she found some aUve who remembered 
and who had been kind to the fugitive girl of more 
than thirty years before, — ^with this exception, and 
that of brief visits to Lpuviers, Rouen, and Elboeuf, 
her time, up to 1830, was almost exclusively devoted 
to superintending the education of her nephew, and 
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to relieving the distressed. Her private papers show 
in the latter respect a munificence that is ahnost 
incredible; and such items as '' two hundred thousand 
francs" to save a merchant from bankruptcy, and 
tens of thousands even to those who were her political 
enemies, yet who were not averse to stoop to ask for 
her assistance, testify to the liberahty of a Princess, 
who never appears to have given otherwise than with 
a cheerful spirit. 

In the beginning of the summer of 1830, when 
the thimder-cloud himg suspended over her house, 
and all were watching for its descent or its dispersion, 
she was surprised in her retirement at Vifleneuve 
I'Etang by a visit from the Duke of Orleans, attended 
by the Princes of Naples. The former, at parting, 
kissed her hand in the vestibule of the rural palace 
with an expansive gallantry and a demonstration of 
loyalty that were quite edifying. His manner, as 
well to the Dauphine as to the King, ahnost partook 
of a humility that may be characterized as abject. 
On the 15th of July, the festival of St. Henri, less 
than a fortnight before the breaking out of the Revo- 
lution of 1830, the Duke of Orleans visited St. 
Cloud. His chief object was to pay his respects to 
the young Duke of Bordeaux, this being his " saint s 
day." He found the little Prince, now a handsome 
boy, playing in the park. He gave chase to him. 
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and the young Duke laughingly fled, while the elder 
dignitary painfully pursued. At length the fugitive 
was caught; and men afterwards remembered the 
efiusion of love with which the Duke of Orleans 
visited his young cousin of Bordeaux ; — kissing him 
on the hps, cheek, and hair, and amid his fondling, 
mixing good wishes for a future prosperity, which he 
who spoke was so soon to mar. 

Little suspecting how soon, indeed, that catastrophe 
was to commence, the Dauphine left St. Cloud for the 
baths of Vichy, whence, after a brief sojourn, she set 
out on her road to Paris, and tarried by the way at 
Dijon, visiting the theatre there. This was on the 
evening of the 27th of July, 1830. Just fifteen years 
before, the acclamations of the people had welcomed 
her return to France ; now, on the anniversary of the 
day, as she entered her box, she was received with a 
roar of execrations and seditious cries. She compre- 
hended all in a moment — ^there was commotion in 
Paris, and what she heard was its echo. She framed 
a resolution at once, acted upon it, and instantly 
withdrew from the theatre, taking, with her friends, 
the road to Tonnerre. 

Her arrival at this httle town had been looked for, 
and the Dauphine had hoped that the intelligence of 
the capture of Algiers by the French troops would 
have increased the public joy, and given additional 
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warmth to her welcome. Ncm she hesitated whether 
she should enter the town, or hasten onwards. The 
echoes of the multitude of Dijon rang in her ears ; and 
since the day of the 20th of June, 1793, when the 
Tmlleries was invaded by a vociferating mob, she had 
never been able to listen to the shout of the people, 
even when its expression was one of gladness, without 
shuddering. The hesitation of the Dauphine vras 
overruled by the son of Lieutenant- General Count de 
Partouneaux, the sub-prefect of Tonnerre, who met her 
on her road, and assured her of the respect and safety 
slie would find in that town. "Only," he added, 
** the news of what is taking place at Paris will prevent 
any demonstration of public joy." "Joy!" answered 
the Dauphine ; — " can I look for it, when blood is 
flowing at Paris? — Oh that I had been with the 
King!" The inhabitants of Tonnerre received her 
with a kind courtesy ; nor, till the news arrived in the 
evening, of the downfall of the monarchy, was there 
any pubhc cry raised that threatened the inviolabihty 
of the royal guest. It was then that the Dauphine 
expressed to M. Partouneaux her desire to depart im- 
mediately, before her enemies at a distance could know 
that she was on the road. Five o'clock the following 
morning had been the hour fixed for her departure. 
Tt was now ten at night, and every outlet of the man- 
sion of the prefect, in which she was now in some sort 
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a prisoner, was guarded by the armed civic force. 
M. de Partouneaux surmounted every obstacle. When 
the National Guard supposed that her royal highness 
was sleeping, he conducted her by a back staircase 
into a yard in the rear. This, after waiting some 
time, they crossed ; they then passed through a stable, 
and so reached a dark street beyond. Leaning on the 
arm of her conductor, the Dauphine was led through 
the suburb to the bridge of St. Nicholas, whither 
M. de Partouneaux had previously despatched a car- 
riage, which was not now to be found. The night 
was dark, and while the sub-prefect ran back towards 
the town to look for the vehicle, the Dauphine sat 
down on a stone bench near the road. Madame de 
St. Maure, and Messieurs de Foucigny and de Conflans, 
remained with her. They awaited the missing car- 
riage in silence, and awaited long and in vain. At 
length M. de Partouneaux, in despair, called on M. de 
Siraudin, the chief of the gendarmerie, candidly ex- 
plained how matters stood, and how he feared for the 
personal safety, perhaps for the life, of the Dauphine. 
The chief applied to was a gallant man, and would not 
hear of a lady in distress without flying to her rescue. 
He ordered out his own carriage, and drove it by a 
bye-road to where the Dauphine was seated in mute 
impatience. On his way, he overtook the carriage that 
had been originally ordered to meet the Duchess at the 
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bridge of St. Nicholas. This was sent forward, while 
the gallant gendarme drove his own to the bridge^ 
took up the expectant group, and finally conducted 
them in safety to the point where the caleche of the 
Dauphine, with two female attendants, was waiting for 
her. " May God protect the King," said the young 
sub-prefect, as he handed the Duchess into her own 
carriage. " Let us indeed hope that He will," was the 
answer ; and a moment after the fugitives were flying' 
through the darkness, on their road to exile. At 
Joigny they were encountered by the Duke de Chartres, 
the eldest son of Louis Philippe, who offered to the 
Dauphine the protection of the regiment of Hussars 
which was under his command. The Princess thanked 
the young Prince, whose sire was robbing her of her 
inheritance, and continued her flight. The perils of 
the way increased \ detection became more imminent. 
The carriage was abandoned, the travellers separated, 
and the Dauphine, with M. de Foucigny, resolving to 
pass through Versailles, even in broad day, and so 
reach St. Cloud, in order to obtain some intelligence 
of the King, contrived to disguise themselves as pea- 
sants ; and so attired, they entered Versailles arm in 
arm. On the great square in front of the palace where 
she was bom, and where her father had reigned, were 
stationed some half-dozen of those dirtiest and most 
inconvenient of public carriages, called "coucous." 
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The two seeming peasants, advancing to the foremost 
of these, expressed their desire to be conveyed to St. 
Cloud. The rough coachman sprang down, and, as 
he assisted the Dauphine to mount into his rude 
vehicle,- he bade her not be alarmed, for that he would 
get her through all opposing obstacles triumphantly. 
The detected Princess thought not the worse of her 
chances of safety in consequence of her being disco- 
vered ; but her alarm was excited when, as soon as 
she had taken her seat in the back part of the spring- 
less vehicle, she found other passengers entering, but 
whose ingress could not have been refused without 
exciting suspicion. The last comers had their backs 
to the Princess and her companion, and as the " cou- 
cou" proceeded on its slow and painful way, they 
shouted, sang, laughed, and in a thousand popular 
ways manifested their joy at the ruin which had fallen 
upon the Bourbons. Victors and victim were hud- 
dled together in this odious car, of triumph to the one, 
of degradation to the other. The mournful expression 
that sat on the face of the Dauphine excited some 
observation in those of her fellow-passengers, who 
happened to look round at her. " Never mind her, 
poor soul," said the honest driver to those who sat 
near him ; " she is in trouble ; her only son is lying sick 
to death at St. Cloud, and she is on her way to see 
him. Let her be in peace !" At the barriers again 
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the guard requested the passengers to alight, in order 
that the vehicle might be examined for the possible 
contraband goods to be found therein ; but the coach- 
man told his tale so pathetically, urging how cruel the 
delay would be to the poor mother, his passenger, and 
the other travellers taxed their lusty throats with such 
cries of " Vive la Charte ! " and " Vive la Revolution ! " 
that the guard took up the shout, and under these 
cries the Dauphine passed on her way in safety. When 
St. Cloud was reached, the palace was found deserted ; 
all had fled, and hope seemed to have departed with 
them. A hired carriage, however, was here procured, 
and therein the Dauphine and M. de Foucigny pro- 
ceeded on their way to Rambouillet. To a more 
ominous resort they could not have proceeded. A few 
pai^es of narrative, told while the Pmcess is on her 
wav, will show how fatal that palace had ever been to 
the fortunes of the princes of France. 
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OHAPTEE XV. 

THE CHATEAU OF RAMBOUILLET. 

The gate of the old chateau of Rambouillet is de- 
scribed by Leon Gozlan as being the funeral arch 
through which the dynasties of France have passed to 
•the grave. The hour had now come for the Bourbon 
dynasty to be so onward borne. The roval uncle of 
the Duchess of Angouleme was now within the walls 
of the old chateau, — ^a fugitive King about to sign 
away his own inheritance, and that of his son the Dau- 
phin. The chateau is indeed a locahty that has been 
fatal to much of French greatness. Therein races have 
been disinherited ; but there, too, the French language 
has been improved. The " Euphuists," in spite of the 
ridicule showered upon them by Moliere, took especial 
care of their parts of speech while their country was 
going to ruin. If they did nothing else, they at least 
enabled their dethroned kings to abdicate in choice 
French. 
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Between the two events, Rambouillet also served for 
the scene of an imperial downfall. Thither the 
Empress Maria Louisa rushed in inconceivable con- 
fusion, the little King of Rome in her arms, when, on 
the 27th of March, 1814, she abandoned the Tuilleries, 
to rest for a time at Rambouillet, ere she dragged 
with her the short-lived imperial dynasty, to expire at 
Blois. Her progress was through Unes of continually 
sustained cross-firing ; but on the Kne by which she 
swiftly passed she found the safety that she sought. 
Her retinue was not less singular than that of the 
fugitive Henri III. It was not made up, indeed, of 
sorry riders upon sorry steeds, but it consisted of as 
strange a medley of horsemen, imperial carriages, 
hackney coaches, and carts. During three entire 
days the daughter and wife of an emperor, the mother 
of a king, awaited the issue of events, the destiny of 
her husband, and the decree of Providence, within 
the walls of Rambouillet, finding consolation for her 
sorrows and occupation for her weary hours in angling 
for carp ! She was then carried by Joseph Bonaparte 
to Blois, where, as Empress Regent, she enjoyed her 
feverish state until the 1 2th of April. On the latter 
day she returned to Rambouillet, not as Empress of 
the French, but simply as Archduchess of Austria, 
guarded by a wild detachment of bearded Cossacks. 
Rambouillet had never witnessed such a horde as that 
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which had now collected there, at the passing away of 
one dynasty and the restoration of another. Four 
days later, the Emperor of Austria repaired to the 
lively scene, and contemporary historians are puzsded 
upon pronouncing whether he was more impelled on 
the occasion by his joy as a conqueror or by his afiFec- 
tion as a parent. He sprang up the steps with a 
sprightly rather than dignified eagerness, and roughly, 
but heartily, embraced not only his daughter, but her 
son, whose father he had just aided in toppling down 
firom at least a briUiant-looking throne. He kissed 
his impassive daughter repeatedly, and then taking in 
his arms the infant King of Rome, the illustrious 
three entered the chateau together. For a whole hour 
the Emperor played with the child whom he lived to 
love, to mourn, and to entomb. For nearly the entire 
night father and daughter sat together, closely com- 
muning upon the boy king — not upon his fortunes, 
but upon his qualities, his characteristics, his disposi- 
tion, and his teeth ! And as they talked, 10,600 
Austrian soldiers kept watch round the astonished 
walls of this old Rambouillet ! 

Before I pass to make brief record of the scene in 
which Charles X. bore, for the last time, the character 
of king, I may be permitted rapidly to trace one or 
two other memorabilia of a place wherein royalty has 
so often been constrained to bid adieu to life or 
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dignity. It is in its connection with sovereigns that 
Rambouillet has the saddest of its souvenirs. Its 
gladder memories come from another quarter. 

The Hotel de Rambouillet in Paris, and the gar- 
dens of the chateau, a few leagues from the capital, 
were the respective stages upon which the Euphuists 
whimsicaUy played out their fantastic but useful parts. 
They were formed of learned men and not less learned 
ladies ; each member of this society lost his proper 
appellation upon entering it, and was only known 
by some classical and pedantic cognomen. Their ab* 
surdities were many, their frivohties boundless, their 
caprices indescribable. But they had their uses. Their 
aim was to purify both custom and speech; — and 
they attained their end. From their day, coarseness 
of action or of word ceased to be permitted in the 
salons of France. The rule perhaps was over-scru- 
pulous, and rather encouraged prudery. Thus Voi- 
ture was expelled from the society for presuming to 
carry to his lips the hand of the celebrated Julie 
d'Angennes. This fair and famous lady, the object 
for whom so many admirers united in contributing 
that far-renowned and still existing album, the *' Guir- 
lande de Julie," was the strictest of the observers of 
the too^stringent rules and delicacy imposed by the 
society. For fourteen years she was wooed by the 
gallant Marquis de Montausier. To adore anything 
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80 abstract as a " precieuse," as the French Euphuists 
were called, was in itself an amount of audacity that 
almost outraged modesty. The Marquis was guilty 
of this daring ; but when he whisperingly ventured to 
suggest that there was purpose in his wooing, the 
delicacy of the maiden, all shocked as it was, found 
refuge in a swoon. Till her fortieth year she was 
still obdurate ; and even then the Queen Mother and 
Cardinal Mazarin found difficulty in bringing her to 
submit to become a wife, and accept as her husband 
the man who had changed his religion for her sake, and 
whom she herself loved as ardently as she esteemed 
profoundly. The lady who thus whimsically acted 
was not a mere " precieuse." When others had fled 
from the infectious couch of a. dying brother, she shut 
herself up in his room, and alone tended to his wants 
and aided him in his infirmities. It was this conduct 
that won for. her the honest heart with which she so 
long trifled, but which she rendered happy at last. 
The felicity was unbroken till her death, from which 
time gladness was never to be traced on the fea- 
tures of the Marquis. His sorrows, however, were of 
neither a selfish nor a slothful nature. He found 
consolation in active usefulness, and as governor of 
the young Dauphin, strove to make him worthy of 
that throne which it was not his destiny to fill, 

I must not omit to mention another illustration of 
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Rambouillet, in the person of the above Dauphin's 
half-brother, a little gentleman who at five years of 
age bore the title of Grand Admiral of France, and 
who is famous for having once had a great mind to 
take Gibraltar! He had mercy upon us, however, 
and did not make the attempt. A far greater man 
than this legitimatized son of Louis XIV. and Ma- 
dame de Montespan, was his own son, the Duke de 
Penthievre. This Duke was the proprietor of Ram- 
bouillet, and his daughter was the mother of Louis 
Phihppe. His son, the Prince de Lamballe, married 
the Princess of Savoy, who, under her husband's name, 
won such commiseration from all true hearts. 

The Duke de Penthievre was, from his youth up- 
wards, a personification of love, of charity, and of 
humility. At twelve years of age, he too became 
Grand Admiral of France ; but all that he knew of 
navigation was taught him in a mimic ship on the 
confined waters of a Rambouillet pond. He bore 
himself gallantly on the bloody field of Fontenoy, 
where glory remained even with the vanquished. 
His natural and best-loved sphere, however, was at 
his own hearth and around his own home. He was 
the sire of a happy circle, and a father to the whole 
country round. Even Louis XV., who respected no- 
thing besides, respected the virtues of this man, and 
enforced respect for them also from his mistresses. 
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Early in life there had been attached to him a gentle 
boy as page. The page afterwards served under him 
as captain of dragoons. When both were weary of 
seeking the bubble reputation, they returned to Ram- 
bouillet, and there the ex-captain became established 
as private secretary, and acknowledged as a cherished 
friend. This friend was no other than our ancient 
school acquaintance, Florian, the writer of those 
pretty fables wherein shepherds and shepherdesses 
are painted a la Watteau, and gods and men are 
charmingly precise and exquisitely stilted. It was the 
office of Florian to search throughout the day for 
objects worthy of the Duke's benevolence. It was 
the pastime of the Duke to discover these for him- 
self. Patron and protege met at night and compared 
notes. They calculated their results like gamesters ; 
and merry was the Duke when ample scope was 
presented him for exercising his charity, and merrier 
still when the results of the day showed that he had 
fallen in with more persons than Florian had, to whom 
he could have the privilege of extending some of that 
superflux of fortune which he devoted to the necessi- 
tous who were worthy of it. 

The father of the Duchess of Angouleme rather 
compelled than courted the Duke de Penthievre to 
sell the property of Rambouillet. When the latter 
left his old and loved home, he took with him the 
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bodies of nine members of his family, — ^his parents, 
his own six sons, and his wife, and accompanying 
them to Dreux, he deposited them in the vaults be- 
neath the church there, and established a new but a 
sad home in the vicinity. The old man, whom Marie 
Antoinette esteemed, was there when intelligence 
reached him of the cruel assassination of the Princess 
de Lamballe. He was sorely shaken, but his piety 
held him above complaint. " I did think," he said, 
" that the people would have spared the child that I 
loved. It is otherwise. I submit reverentially to the 
inscrutable decrees of God." From that hour, how- 
ever, he dechned. The blow had overpowered him. 
As he lay dying, crowds of repentant people flocked 
beneath his window to ask his pardon and his bless- 
ing. Carried into their presence, he gave both, and 
straightway fell dead into the arms of those who bore 
him. The multitude were touched for a while, but 
soon recovered from their unpatriotic weakness, and 
went forthwith and tore from the grave the bodies 
entombed at Dreux, and among them that of the 
Duke whose blessing they had asked for and received. 

In the house at Rambouillet, Louis XVI. seldom 
sojourned. Into the grounds he introduced a Spanish 
breed of sheep, which were for some time neglected, 
but which gave ultimate celebrity to the French 
merinoes. The domain, after being the property of the 
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Republic, fell again to the crown ; and when Charles 
X., with the Duchess of Angouleme at his side, 
signed away his right to the crown of Erance, he 
virtually surrendered the chateau which sheltered him 
to that Louis Phihppe who was equally unable to re- 
tain either. Louis PhiUppe, in the spirit of a trades- 
man, let out the asylum of kings to a Prussian tailor. 
The government which dethroned the house of Or- 
leans made Rambouillet the property of the nation, 
and let it to tenants, who made of it a show-place 
for Parisian hadavds who cared to participate in its at- 
tractions, and did not object to pay handsomely for the 
enjoyment. Finally, Louis Napoleon, only a month 
ago, converted the house into an asylum for female 
orphans of officers, endowing it with a portion of the 
property he had torn from the exiled family of Orleans. 
Between Prancis I. and this last mutation the 
depth is ahnost unfathomable. It is typical of 
the wide range of revolution that has rolled over 
Rambouillet as well as the kingdom generally. 
It had not yet so far fallen when Prince Polignac 
knocked at its gates and trembUngly asked for a crust 
and a glass of water ; and yet never was there more 
of fallen fortune in it than on that day, for thither, 
too, had repaired the Majesty of Prance and his heirs, 
to breathe for a brief moment between dethronement 
and exile, even unto the grave. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

BAMBOtriLLET TO CHEEBOURG. 

m 

On Sunday evening, the 25tli of July, 1830, 
Charles X., in the palace of St. Cloud, deliberately 
signed the three " ordonnances" which modified the 
spirit and letter of the constitutional charter. This 
act cost him his crown ; and yet the fourteenth article 
of the charter reserved to the King the right of revi- 
sion. The following day, he tranquilly proceeded to 
RambouiUet, to partake of the pleasure of stag- 
hunting; a strange pursuit, the time of year being 
considered. The Dauphin was with him throughout 
the day. The conversation between the father and 
son, and between them and the gentlemen of the 
suite, had turned more upon pohtics than venerie. 
The hunting party dined at the chateau. The ban- 
quet was not a gay one ; the stag had escaped, and 
the mere huntsmen were out of temper ; the people 
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of Rambouillet had manifested some disquietude, and 
the statesmen were uneasy. The King and his son 
returned to St. Cloud at eight o'clock, meditating as 
they slowly rode along. 

At three o'clock the next morning, Charles X. left 
St. Cloud, to shut himself up in the Uttle palace of 
Trianon. A part of his guard accompanied him. 
The main body of his small army remained at St. 
Cloud, under the command of the Dauphin. At 
eight o'clock that same evening of Tuesday, a man, 
pale and haggard, knocked at the gates of Rambouil- 
let, hurriedly entered, drank in frantic haste a glass 
of water, and broke a crust of bread, and then rushed 
out again in precipitate flight. This was the Prince 
de Polignac, whose hand had guided that of the King 
in signing the ordonnances which had destroyed the 
monarchy. In the meantime, from a balcony at St. 
Cloud, the telescope of the Duchess de Berri had 
enabled her to see the hoisting of the tricolour on the 
palace of the Tuilleries. Then ensued that panic 
flight which rendered the cause of the Bourbons 
hopeless ; and as half-past nine was recorded by the 
chimes of Rambouillet, Charles X. and the com- 
panions of his Hegira arrived at the gates of the old 
chateau. Eight royal carriages and several hired 
coaches contained within them nearly all of the wreck 
of the ancient monarchy of France. 
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The King, as he alighted, bore about him little 
of the aspect of the serene but stout huntsman of 
yesterday. He seemed double his years, and body 
and soul bent painfully beneath the pressure of his 
woe. Clothes, face, and hair were covered with dust, 
and he could scarcely stand from fatigue and emotion. 
A short time after he had entered the " Queen's 
Saloon," the Duchess de Berri brought her two 
children to him, to wish him " good night." As the 
fugitive monarch stooped to kiss them, his tears 
dropped upon their cheeks, and he looked like one 
asking them forgiveness for the sorrow he had brought 
upon them. Scanty as was the subsequent repast, it 
was furnished with difficulty, the village reluctantly 
supplying it. The Bang retired to rest, guarded ty 
several weary and hungry regiments, from whom 
many deserted during the night, simply to look for 
food. Charles surrendered everything he possessed 
which could be made immediately available, in order 
to supply the wants of his family, his friends, and the 
horses that were to bear them away. One thousand 
cavalry, three hundred infantry, and the four com- 
panies of the Gardes-du-corps, with eight pieces of 
cannon, formed the defensive army that, properly em- 
ployed, might have saved the family and cause which 
it now protected. At the outposts of this little army, 
as scientifically disposed as though real war were 
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intended, the Dauphin awaited the arrival of the 
Dauphine. When these once more met, the latter, 
after expressing her satisfaction at finding herself 
again at the side of her husband, asked to be con- 
ducted to the King. And then ensued a touching 
scene. Charles no sooner beheld the daughter of 
Louis XVI. than, struck with remorse at his having 
plunged her again into adversity, he rather staggered 
than walked towards her, exclaiming, " Can you — 
wiU you pardon me ?" She threw herself into his arms, 
as though they had encountered in joy. "Father," 
said she, " I will share in all your misfortunes." And 
ah instant after, she added, " We are now, I trust, 
finally united for ever !" 

,A consultation was immediately held as to the 
course to be pursued ; and many and conflicting were 
the opinions given, adopted, and rejected. The King 
left all for the decision of others, and seemed ready to 
accept any destiny that might be carved out for him. 

The Duchess de Berri had never ceased expressing 
her desire to meet rather than fly from the present 
difficulties. The Duke of Orleans had declared that 
he would rather die than be proclaimed King. He 
had spoken of the Duke of Bordeaux as the future 
sovereign of France ; why then should they fly from 
a man whose natural office was to protect them? 
Charles X., without any wish of returning to Paris, 
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did not hesitate to express his confidence in the Duke 
of Orleans. The Dauphin and the Duchess of An- 
gouleme remained silent. The former was passive, 
the latter resigned, and without hope of succour from 
the quarter whence the impassioned Duchess de Berri 
aflFected to expect it. This warm-hearted mother 
protested not only that her son should repair to Paris, 
but that she would convey him thither herself. The 
protest had scarcely fallen from her Ups when a courier 
arrived from the Duke of Orleans, bearing a formal 
refusal to receive the young Duke of Bordeaux. 
"If he were to have but a pain in the stomach while 
under my roof," cried the Lieutenant- General, "I 
should be accused of having poisoned him." The 
Duchess of Orleans is said to have supported him in 
this refusal. " If the boy were to die," she is reported 
as having exclaimed, — " if he were to die while under 
our protection, we should be charged with having 
murdered him. He must not come here !" When 
the message brought by the courier was deUvered, the 
Dauphine took the Uttle heir to a shattered throne in 
her arms, and weeping over him less in sorrow than 
in melancholy satisfaction, thanked Heaven that his 
destiny was to be worked out with them. She pos- 
sessed bitterly acute memories of what revolutions are 
capable of towards a child-king. The carriage and 
horses that had been waiting in the court-yard of the 
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old chateau from four to five hours^ and in wbich it 
was hoped that Henri would be conveyed to the foot 
of the throne, served to convey, instead, an entire 
family fiK>m it. 

The royal army had been considerably increased by 
the Ist of August. On that day, however, the whole 
of the Fifteenth Light Infantry, save thirteen men, 
deserted, and the Colonel surrendered, in person, the 
banner of the regiment into the hands of the Eang. 
The force was, nevertheless, yet considerable, and at 
seven in the evening of the 1st of August, Charles, 
accompanied by his son and the members of his fa- 
mily, made a melancholy inspection of the troops. It 
probably reminded the Dauphine of that which she 
had made, in company with her father and mother, in 
the court-yard of the Tuilleries, more than a quarter 
of a century before, on the morning of the fatal 10th 
of August. She passed along the silent line, weeping 
bitterly. She endured a double degradation; and 
after her hurried, dusty, and fatiguing journey from 
Tonnerre, she found Rambouillet destitute of every- 
thing requisite for her personal comfort. She was in 
a condition that would have made her resigned to sign 
away her husband's succession and her own for a 
change of linen; and she had to make the sacrifice 
involved in the first, before she could know of the 
luxury inseparable from the second. 
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If there was some subsequent enthusiasm among 
the troops, there was also much want of discipline. 
This circumstance, connected with the King's reluc- 
tance to engage in dvil war, and the fmi;her assurance, 
ill founded, that eighty thousand men were on their 
way to enforce the irretrievable destruction of the 
monarchy, including, perhaps, that of the monarch, 
induced Charles X. to sign his abdication. Ere the 
Duke of Angouleme had added his own name to an 
act which transferred the crown to his nephew, the 
Duke of Bordeaux, he was for the moment Louis 
XIX., and the daughter of Marie Antoinette became, 
for as brief a space. Queen of Erance. The momen- 
tary greatness perished with the completion of the 
deed that proclaimed Henri V, as King, and the Duke 
of Orleans as Lieutenant- General of the kingdom. 

The Lieutenant- General had other greatness in view 
than the protectorate of an infant king, into whose 
place he leaped under cover of the title of King of 
the French. This usurpation, long object of the 
Orleans family, was no sooner consummated than 
Charles and his relatives were required to leave the 
kingdom. For a moment there was resistance; 
but the Nineteenth Regiment of the line deserted, 
and though thirteen thousand men yet remained under 
the white flag, their fideUty, it was thought, could not 
be entirely depended on. Added to this, the com- 
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missioners of the new government, Marshal Maison, 
the obese judge M. de Schonen, and the not very 
astute advocate Odillon Barrot, that copper Warwick 
who displayed such subsequent alacrity in unmaking 
the King whom he had helped to make, appeared be- 
fore Charles, and stated, under guarantee of their 
honour^ that nearly all Paris was marching in arms 
upon Rambouillet, and that the dreaded force, intent 
upon deadly purpose, was already at Cogneres. In 
presence of this exaggeration, the royal troops grounded 
their arms, and the departure was commenced in all 
the confusion attendant upon a sudden rout. And 
this was the order observed at the funeral of the mo- 
narchy. 

M. Nettement states that the Duchess of Angou- 
leme was in a carriage drawn by eight horses, with 
the King, the Dauphin, and Marshal Maison, whose 
mission it was, with the other commissioners, to escort 
the royal family to the coast. The archives of the 
mayoralty of Rambouillet state diflPerently. According 
to the documents there preserved, there were six car- 
riages. In the first were the Duke de Bordeaux, his 
tutor, and M. de Barbanpois. In the second, M. de 
la Villette and two or three officers of the suite. In 
the third, the Duchess de Berri, her daughter, and 
Madame de Gontaut. In the fourth, officers in attend- 
ance upon the Princess. In the fifth, the Dauphine 
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and a lady in waiting, escorted by the Dauphin on 
horseback, who rode away from his inheritance with 
apparent resignation and indifference. In the sixth 
carriage was seated the ex-King, with the Duke of 
Luxembourg, the Captain of his Guards, and the Duke 
de Polignac, his Master of the Horse. As the last 
carriage issued firom the gates, the white flag which had 
hitherto remained fijing on the summit of the chateau 
was hauled down, and the tricolour was run up in its 
stead. This demonstration of the change that had 
taken place was an insult gratuitously inflicted upon 
the royal family, by whom it was witnessed. They 
merited more courteous treatment; for they even 
voluntarily left behind them at Rambouillet the crown 
diamonds, resigning them to the thief who had robbed 
them of the crown itself. 

They had scarcely abandoned the chateau when the 
PaAto «my of the p«,ple. wiich, »x»rdiBg to the 
heated or interested imagination of Marshal Maison, 
had increased to one hundred and fifty thousand men, 
entered Rambouillet, numbering something under 
twelve hundred men and boys. Before this rabble 
the army and the monarchy retreated. Seven royal 
carriages had been left on the terrace of the chfiteau ; 
to these the mob harnessed eight horses each, and be- 
tween three and four hundred men, some thirty or 
forty in, upon, and hanging to each carriage, returned 
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therewith to the capital to announce a vi(3tory they 
had not gained, and to greet the new idol of the hour. 
The exUes, escorted by a faithful guard, were pro- 
ceeding on their way to Chartres, when a peremptory 
order compelled them to take the road to Dreux. 
Throughout their route they were generally received 
with respect, with the exception of some disloyal cries 
flung at them at St. Lo. It was not until the night 
of the 7th of August, that one of the Dauphine's car- 
riages, that had been detained at Tonnerre, overtook her 
at Melleraut, and enabled the Duchess to procure for 
her personal comfort all that she had entirely lacked 
since the 27th of July. As the procession of the de- 
parting monarchy passed along the road, the popula- 
tions of the respective little towns stood at their 
thresholds to be spectators of this great and solemn 
fact. At many of these places, the Dauphine, with the 
Duchess de Berri and her youi^ children, pursued 
their way on foot, and sometimes the former would 
approach a cottage door and humbly ask for a glass of 
water to quench her thirst- She rewarded the hospi- 
tality as Uberally as though the civil list still famished 
her with the means of being generous ; and indeed, 
throughout the mournful journey her purse was placed 
at the disposal of those 6ardes-du-corps whose haste to 
join the royal standard had left them without the 
means to prosecute their march. As the journey was 
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pursued, the escort was diminished. At Maintenon 
the King bade farewell to his remnant of the royal 
guard; and at Valogne, on the 15th, he uttered his 
last adieux to his faithful Gardes-du-corps. These loyal 
and noble soldiers presented themselves before him, 
as carefully conditioned as though the occasion had 
been one which required especial dignity of appearance 
to do it honour. As the chiefs of companies placed 
their standards in his hands, neither he nor the Dau- 
phine could refrain from weeping ; as little could they 
who stood around, spectators of this ceremony of loyalty 
embracing for the last time the object of its love; 
" You give them up to me," said the King, " without 
spot, even as you received them. I take them with 
regret, but only to keep them for you. Into your 
hands my grandson will one day again restore them." 
The comfort which the Dauphine most needed after 
such a scene, she found at the altar of the church in 
Valogne. On her return to the inn where the King 
had found shelter for the day, a mass was performed 
in the modest royal apartment in presence of the 
monarch, the Dauphin, and herself. In the course of 
the ceremonial, a messenger summoned the Duke 
d'Angouleme from the room, and the Uttle " chorister" 
in attendance upon the priest had been sent upon 
a mission to the neighbouring church. There was 
no one officially left to make the responses to the 
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priest, but the Dauphine assumed the office, and that 
at a moment which was undoubtedly of touching 

It was the moment for pronouncing the Exaudiat; 
and this magnificent prayer for a king, a prayer which 
on many occasions makes the biUows of sounds from the 
accompanying organ shake the cathedral roof under 
which it is sung, was now recited by a very humble 
priest, in the humble room of a humble country imi. 
And that priest had for his assistant the daughter of 
Louis XVI. ; and kneeUng at the altar was an un- 
crowned king, who had lost all but his confidence 
in God. 

*^ May the Lord," said the priest, " hear thee in 
the day of trouble ; the name of the God of Jacob 
defend thee!" 

And to this the Dauphine answered, '* Send thee 
help from the sanctuary, and strengthen thee out of 
Sion." 

Then the priest continuing, '^Remember all thy 
offerings, and accept thy burnt sacrifice." 
^ And the Dauphine rejoined, " Grant thee thy 
heart's desire, and fulfil all thy mind.'* 

" We will rejoice in thy salvation," resumed the 
priest, " and triumph in the name of the Lord our 
God;" and so to the end continued the sublime dia- 
logue, the one praying that the Most High would grant 
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the desires of the King, the other expressing confidence 
that the Lord would help with the wholesome strength 
of His right hand- And therein, says M. Nettement, 
the daughter of kings, expressing this confidence on 
the threshold of her third exile, drew the words of 
David rather fi-om her heart than fix)m her memory, 
when she answered, " Some put their trust in chariots, 
and some in horses, but we will remember the name 
of the Lord our God." And when the priest had 
spoken of being arisen and standing upright, the priest 
and Princess united their voices in the last verse, say- 
ing, " Save, Lord, and hear us, O King of heaven, 
when we call iipon Thee." 

The little town of Valogne had been kept in a 
state of watchfulness during the night of the 15th of 
August, the last the royal family were to pass in 
France. On the morning of the 16th, they departed, 
with a reluctance they could not conceal, for Cherbourg, 
They were accompanied by the Gardes-du-corps, who 
had resolved to do their duty to the end ; and troops 
were stationed on the road to protect them, from 
insult. As the carriages passed through the streets 
of Cherbourg, the troops presented arms, and the 
officers, in saluting, bent the point of their swords to 
the ground, in token of mournful respect for Majesty 
in misfortime. Some cries were raised of " Down 
with the white cockade," and this gratuitous expres- 
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sion of disloyalty fell upon the ears of the departing 
exiles just as the obelisk met their eyes, which had 
been erected in joyful conunemoration of the landing 
of the Duke de Bern in 1815. Thus do extremes 
meet! 

The authorities, by closing the gates between the 
town and the port, would not permit the populace to 
be present at the embarkation. The commissioners 
sent by Louis PhiUppe wished to go on board the 
* Great Britam/ lying near to receive the King, with 
the ' Charles Carroll' in company, for the numerous 
followers who claimed the privilege of sharing his 
exile. This the Dauphine opposed, as beyond their 
mission, which gave them no authority further than 
the limits of the soil of Erance. This limit had been 
reached after a twelve days' journey to accomplish 
eighty leagues. The agony of the monarchy was thus 
protracted. The exiles passed the temporary bri<^e 
between the port and the vessel commanded by 
Dumonte d'Urville. The King passed supported by 
his son ; the Dauphine was conducted on board by the 
Count de la Rochejaquelin ; the Duchess de Berri 
leaned on the arm of the Baron de Charette, an old 
Vendean, whose few whispered words in that brief 
passage gave rise to the subsequent chiyalrous, but 
unsuccessftQ, expedition of the Duchess in La Vendee. 
Mournful adieux were waved to the shore by all on 
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board the two American vessels chartered for the 
voyage. As these stood out to sea, the Dauphine, who 
remained last upon deck, contemplating that France 
which she strangely loved, or seemed to love, the more 
intensely in proportion as it the more deeply woimded 
her, noticed a brig which appeared to connect itself with 
the ships conveying the exiled fortunes of her house, 
in a suspicious manner. To her inquiries, made in 
alarm, as to whether the royal family were about to 
be conveyed against their wiU to America, answers 
were returned calculated to tranquiUize her. " Who 
commands that brig?" she asked. " Captain Thibault/' 
" And what are his orders ?" " His orders," she was 
told, " are said to be to fire into and sink the vessels 
in which we sail, should any attempt be made by those 
on board to effect a relanding on the coast of France." 
Such was the farewell of the "best of republics" to 
the most venerable of monarchies. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

THE F1E8T STAGE OP THE THIED EXILE. 

After a disagreeable voyage of no leas than a week's 
duration, the sea-tossed wanderers landed^ on the. 
23rd of August, at Weymouth, whence they at onoe 
proceeded to the residence of Cardinal Weld, at Lul* 
worth, near Wareham, where the old device above the 
portal, "Nil sine Numine," told them of a truth 
which all who looked up to read it acknowled^d in 
their hearts. Lulworth Castle had, in its day, afforded 
hospitality to four kings, namely, to James I., to Charles 
II., to James II., and to George III. It now gave 
refuge to a monarch who had, with his crown, surren- 
dered his name and dignity ; henceforward he was 
" Count de Ponthieu." The Dauphine took the title 
of Countess de Mame ; the Duchess de Berri became 
Countess de Rosny ; whUe her young son veiled the 
greatness of his ducal or kingly titles under the grate- 
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fill appellation of Count de Chambord — selected from 
the domain which had been purchased for him when a 
child by the subscriptions of the city of Paris. The 
days here were spent in simple pleasures and occupa- 
tions. Some idea was for a moment entertained of 
commencing a counter-revolutionary movement beyond 
the Loire, but it was dismissed as untenable ; and the 
King (I do not think it necessary to adopt the con- 
ventional baptisms of the royal exiles) addressed him- 
self to his whist, the Dauphin to billiards, and the 
Dauphine to reading, prayer^ and meditation. On the 
30th of October^ the King and the Duke de Bordeaux 
embarked at Poole for Scotland. The Duke and 
Duchess of AngoulSme, with the daughter of the 
Duchess de Berri, travelled by land. " I prefer my 
route," said the young Duke ; " for I shall see the coast 
of France, and my sister will not." They met again 
at Holyrood, where the King once more took up his 
residence. His nephew resided with him ; the Duke 
and Duchess, with their niece, resided in a mansion 
adjacent. The old palace has a gloomy, prison-hke 
look ; and varied and continual occupation, exercise, 
and the singular care devoted to the education of the 
Duke de Bordeaux could not banish as gloomy thoughts 
from the minds of the exiles. These were not dis- 
persed by the decrees of Louis Philippe, which forbade 
the religious observance of the anniversary of the 
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death of Louis XYL, and which directed the removal 
of the cross from the room in the Conciergerie wherein 
Marie Antoinette had suffered a martyrdom previous to 
that so heroically endured upon the scaffold. M. de 
Cremieux had publicly expressed a wish that the 
Duchess of Angouleme might be permitted to dwell in 
the land of her love as of her suffering, " where/' said 
the Jewish politician, "she might daily walk our 
streets, and meet with nothing but respect for her 
misfortunes." The wish met with no echo in the 
breasts of those in whose power it was to give it reah- 
zation ; and the Duchess continued at Holyrood, win- 
ning love for her gentle ways and sympathizing heart, 
and gaining sympathy for herself, because the weight 
of her afflictions seemed to be slaying her. She occa- 
sionally rode out on horseback with the old King, 
sometimes in a poor hired carriage; and on these 
occasions her gradually sinking health elicited general 
observation. It was for the restoration of that health, 
combined with complaints from the French Govern- 
ment that the exiles were dwelling too near to their 
country for the latter's safety, that a removal to Ger- 
many was at length determined upon. This removal 
was carried into effect m September, 1832. The King, 
his son, and nephew, embarked at Leith for Hamburg. 
The Duchess and her niece repaired by land to London. 
Some venerable reUcs of the first French emigration 
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greeted the illustrious exile and her niece in London. 
Several of the aged ladies who there presented their 
homage to the daughter of Louis XVI. had, in their 
youth, been the stars of the brilUant court of her royal 
mother; among others, were the Marchioness of Tur- 
ville and the Viscountess of Buffiront. In King-street, 
Portman-square, there still stands the little chapel 
foimded by the French emigrants of the first Revolu- 
tion, who out of their restricted means contributed the 
funds necessary for the erection of this humble place 
of worship. At the altar of this chapel the father of 
Mademoiselle had often been seen kneeling; and thither 
the Dauphine conducted his daughter, that where her 
father had knelt and prayed, she might kneel and pray 
also. The oflBciating priest, M. de la Porte, stood at 
the side of the Duchess, assuming for the nonce the 
quality of royal chaplain. He, too, was a relic of the 
old emigration ; and he had not only assisted in found- 
ing the chapel, but had resolutely maintained the shield 
of lihes over the pulpit, in spite of all the endeavours 
of the ambassador of Louis Phihppe to efface the me- 
morial of the ancient royalty, and the emblem of the 
hopes of its followers. 

On the eighth of October, 1832, the Duchess arrived 
with her young niece at Vienna. She once more then 
slept in the apartments which her mother had occupied 
when a girl, and which she herself had inhabited 
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during a portion of her exile thirty-two yeaxs before. 
Here she spent a solemn anniversary — ^that of her 
mother's death ; and after this duty had been accom- 
plished, and sh&-a woman now somewhat stricken in 
years, but far more heavily stricken with misfortune- 
had prayed on the spot where her mother had prayed 
as a Utile cMld, she arose something consoled, and 
proceeded to Prague, in order to join the King and 
her other relatives there, to whom had been assigned 
a residence in the gloomy walls of the gloomy palace 
of the Hradschin, overlooking a mostly mediaeval city, 
which would be gloomy too, were it not for its look of 
a quaint antiquity. 

It was in this year that the third and last of the 
pretended Dauphins began, more publicly than he had 
hitherto done, to assert his claims to the throne of 
France. He had long and pertinaciously troubled the 
Duchess of Angouleme with his pretensions to her love 
as a sister. I will, then, here record his history, pur- 
suing it to the end, that I may then uninterruptedly 
pursue that of my heroine to its termination. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE THIRD AUB LAST OF THE PEETENDED 

DATIPHINS. 

Brandenburg is a dull town in Prussia, of some 
thirteen thousand inhabitants. It is situated on the 
Havel. It has some ancient churches, whose ancient 
monuments, including the tombs of three ancient Mar- 
graves, are kept by a few ancient-looking men. One 
evening, it was still before the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, a wanderer appeared in the market-place of the 
old town. He leaned against the pillar called the 
** Roland-Saule," and seemed unfixed of purpose, not 
very attractive in outward appearance, and altogether 
not a visitor whom the authorities of the town felt 
at all flattered to receive or at all anxious to convert 
into a resident. The police civilly accosted the errant 
gentleman, asked of his whereabout, and demanded his 
papers. The stranger looked a little bewildered, com- 
plained of being something weary, professed a disin- 
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clination to enter into particulars touching his history, 
acknowledged that he possessed no papers^ and finally 
expressed his desire, not to say his determination, to 
remain in the town and gain a livelihood by address- 
ing himself to the exercise of an honest vocation. The 
pohce looked puzzled, but the stranger was calm. 
His cool intimation that Brandenburg suited him for 
a residence rather ruffled their sense of propriety, but 
they soon recovered themselves. They inquired of 
the stranger his condition. He blushed slightly, was 
a trifle confused; bethought himself, and then con- 
fessed to a knowledge of watchmaking. 

Though he had no papers, he of course had a name ; 
he was called, he said, Neundorf, but whence he came 
was a mystery which he declined to solve. It seems 
strange that, imder such circumstances, he should 
have received permission to reside in the town, parti- 
cularly as he was entirely destitute of means. All 
that he possessed was a seal ; and that seal, he said, 
belonged to no less a personage than Louis XVI- 
The police took possession of it, at least so he after- 
wards declared, and Herr Neundorf was then left to 
fight his battle of life in Brandenburg as he best 
could. It was a hard battle ; but he found aid and 
succour to maintain it at the hands of an old soldier 
almost as poor as himself. The old soldier had a 
sister, who was equally kind to him. It was to these 
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two that he first confided the secret of his buih ; and 
these poor people heard, not without astonishment, 
that the pauper who sat at their hearth was the heir 
to a throne. To these simple persons he narrated the 
manner of his escape from the Temple, a narration 
which my informant has frequently heard from his 
own lips. It was to this effect : and it is. as lumber- 
ing a device for duping hearers as an3rthing invented by 
Hervagault or Bruneau. — Sometime in June, 1795, on 
what day he could not well tell, he was compelled to take 
an opiate ; and, while suffering from its effects, he was 
carried out of the Temple in a basket, in a state of uncon- 
sciousness,— another child being left in his pla<5e. This 
child was in a sickly condition, and, it is unnecessary 
to say, died, and was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Margaret's as the deceased son of the " last King of 
France." When the fugitive in the basket recovered 
his senses, he naturally enough made some inquiries 
of those who were conveying him away, as to their 
intentions with respect to him. His queries were 
not noticed. Ill-treatment followed on this silence, 
and he was seriously wounded in the face, for the 
purpose, as he subsequently understood, of rendering 
him unrecognizable. The scars, the supposed conse- 
quences of such treatment, were visible on his cheeks 
till his dying day. After the death of the actual 
Dauphin, there was a widely extended report of his 
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having escaped ; and the authorities so far seem to 
have doubted the &ct itself as to issue a decree order- 
ing the arrest of any one professing to be the son of 
Louis XVI. This may, indeed, have been for the 
purpose of terrifying pretenders, but some persons 
were not slow to assert that it was with the intention 
of recovering the prey that had been lost. 

Neundorf was, he affirmed, conveyed out of Erance, 
and placed vrith a Grerman lady, in whose house he 
remamed until he was twelve years of age. This 
lady's name and reaidenqe were unknown to him ; all 
he could recollect was that he used to call her *' bonne 
maman." He was taken from her by two gentlemen, 
with whom he passed over the sea, but whither he 
knew not. One of these gentlemen taught him watch- 
making, and he was inclined to think that he received 
this useful instruction either in America or Italy ! 
There was latitude of choice for his hearers ; but 
their ungeographical minds probably detected nothing 
whereat to be startled. His early memory could 
only further recall incidents of a wandering Kfe. An 
attempt was made to poison him, but the draught was 
taken, by mistake, by another; death ensued, and 
trouble thereupon to Neundorf, who was suspected 
of the deed, but acquitted ultimately of aU culpability. 
He remembered in 1804 being in the neighbourhood 
of the French frontier, and hearing of the arrest of the 
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Due d'Enghien ; all was then eonfusion till he entered 
the German army. He was in a cavaby regiment 
with Schill, the " Shaw" of Teutonic dragoons ; and 
when that terrible swordsman was cut down by a host 
of foes against whom he was contending, almost 
single-handed, at Stralsund (in 1809), Neimdorf also 
received a woimd in the head, which, as it went to 
the extent of cleaving his skull, afforded him con- 
venient opportunity for being once more oblivious 
when inquiry became pressing, and answering incon- 
venient. In 1810 he affirmed that he was in Italy, 
where he was recognized by several of the old officers 
of Louis XVI., who greeted him with the most affec- 
tionate loyalty. Napoleon, he asserted, was well 
aware of his existence, and threatened him with death 
if he troubled the public peace. When the Congress 
of Vienna, in 1814, settled the crown of France upon 
Louis XVIIL, the settlement was made in acknow- 
ledged contempt of his own superior claims ; a pro- 
ceeding which touched him most painfully — a feeling 
which was very natural indeed, considering upon what 
grounds those claims rested ! 

His simple hearers gave full credit to his tale, and 
felt honoured at a condescension that permitted them 
to feed a penniless prince. Between them, a letter 
was addressed to the Duchess of Angouleme, an- 
nouncing the existence of a brother, who, on this 
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occasion, was warranted to be equal to his pretensions. 
A second letter was sent to the King, and one also to 
the Duchess de Berri. It was then the period of the 
Restoration, and the attempts on the part of the now 
declared Duke of Normandy to induce his illustrious 
and well cared-for relatives to provide for their kins- 
man in exile were numerous and urgent. He mo- 
destly asked for a reasonable pension, offering in 
return, not only to surrender his claim to the throne, 
but to withdraw into impenetrable retirement and 
bury his nobiUty for ever. His offers were unheeded. 
Nothing daunted, he returned to the attack, and nu- 
merous were the missives despatched to the Duchess 
of Angouleme, imploring her good offices for a brother 
who only needed to be looked at in order to be re- 
cognized. It was all useless. At length he announced 
to the French royal family his intention of .taking a 
step which, as Bourbons, they Would not approve, but 
which was sanctioned by his own heart. The intelli- 
gence which was to wound the susceptibility of a proud 
race was to the effect that the Duke of Normandy was 
about to bestow his hand, name, and fortunes upon 
the daughter of a Prussian corporal, a young girl only 
fifteen years of age. The postscript to the letter con- 
taining the news was more important than the epistle 
itself. It gracefully intimated the pleasure that would 
be iBxperienced by the writer if his royal uncle would 
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grant to the young married couple a pension, if not 
suitable to their rank, at least sufficient to maintain 
them in a position of independence. The heart of the 
uncle was as hard as though it had had to figure in a 
melodrama ; and the disinherited prince and his bride 
were permitted to wed at their leisure, and trust to the 
fairies for a dowry. 

They did marry ; and it is a prosaical but feUcitous 
truth that they were as happy and as severely tried as 
mortals could ever be, by encountering, not the magic, 
but the realities of life. The corporal's daughter was 
fully convinced that she had espoused a French 
Prince, and her family was proportionally jubaant. 
The Prince loved his wife as warmly as though he had 
been a meaner man, and was wont, later in life, to 
expatiate upon the beauties of his "good angel" 
with aU a lover^s paxtiahty . At thirty-six she scarcely 
gave warrant for the eulogies that may have applied 
to her at fifteen, being at that mature age somewhat 
ill-favoured and villanously crooked. But her heart 
was true though her body was awry ; and if the hus- 
band was counterfeit, the wife at least had a woman's 
heart of sterling metal. The household was then a 
happy one, and watchmaking maintained it in re- 
spectability until children and wants grew so 
numerous that prince and man almost lost heart. 
Still, he was accustomed to say in his retreat at 
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Camberwell, "My time of labour at Brandenburg 
was the happiest of my Ufe," — and he probably was 
right; he was, at all events, the best judge; and 
certainly, all subsequent to it, if partially bright, 
must have been fruitful in anxiety. It was besides a 
shortly enduring period. The house adjax^ent to that 
of the royal watchmaker took fire, and the princely 
handicraftsman was thrown into prison upon suspi- 
cion of being the incendiary. This caused the ruin 
of his establishment. His trade feU, his hearth was 
rendered cold, his wife and children were turned into 
the street, and when he himseK was released from 
prison, with his innocence unequivocally proven, he 
and his possessed no roof to assemble under but that 
of the heavens. The world was all before them 
where to choose. 

They were stripped of all, but the wind was tempered 
to them, and a good Samaritan appeared, by whose 
efforts a humble appointment as foreman in a watch- 
making firm at Crossen was obtained for the destitute 
father of a large family, — ^they were some eight in 
all, with no small pretensions. The times were slow, 
and the roads were bad, when Neundorf had to pro- 
ceed on foot from Brandenburg to Crossen. Both 
militated against the interests of the Prince ; and 
when, with his wife and children, he reached the 
latter town, the post to which his present ambitioi) 
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was limited had been given to another. He was 
destined, whithersoever he went, to behold the usurpa- 
tion of his rights. He sat down in despair, as men 
often do, while his wife rose equal to the emergency, 
as is the custom with honest true-hearted women. 
She and her elder girls (the Princess Eliza of Bour- 
bon, as she once styled herself, when appearing as a 
witness before the Surrey magistrates, was among 
them) addressed themselves to the soul-subduing 
slavery of needle- work, whereby much labour obtains 
small requital ; but it served to obtain bread for the 
house, and the most pressing want was thus provided 
for. After a httle delay, employment was also found 
for Neundorf in the watchmaking department ; and 
here it was that his claims obtained a recognition 
beyond the limits of his own family circle. He was 
popularly known in Crossen as '* the French Prince," 
but the title was allowed more out of derision than 
courtesy. Gradually, however, his story gained a 
little acceptance, and among his followers he was 
soon enabled to number the syndic of the town, 
one of the preachers, a magistrate, and a teacher of 
languages. The first-named oflScial was so satisfied 
of the reality of his claims that he addressed a docu- 
ment, made up of narrative, argument, and remon- 
strance, to the Duchess of Angouleme and to the 
principal courts of Europe. He also repaired to 
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Berlin^ chiefly to claim from the government there the 
seal which the Duke of Normandy, as he was now 
popularly called, had given up to the poUce on his 
arrival in Brandenburg, and which seal had been 
handed to Clery by Louis XVI., as he was passing 
to execution, with an injunction to deliver it to 
his son. The government knew nothing of the article 
in question, but they did know that ''the faithful 
Clery,*' as this, his whole, epitaph over the humble 
grave at Vienna calls him, had duly placed the pre- 
cious relic in the hands of Louis XVIIL at Mittau, 
— a service in return for which, as well as for those 
rendered by him in the Temple, the King rewarded 
him with the riband of St. Louis, and regretted that 
his poverty and not his will constrained him to such 
niggard compensation. The mission of the syndic 
there failed, and he was peremptorily ordered to leave 
the capital. He so took this failure to heart that he 
died, and the Duke of Normandy did not entertain 
the slightest doubt that his emissary had been poi- 
soned by the enemies of his house. His own first 
visit to Paris has been stated as having occurred in 
1832 or 1833; but he is known to have proceeded 
there a year or two after the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, and to have nearly succeeded in obtaining an 
interview from the Duchess de Berri. 

His visit there will probably account for the 
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visions of Martin of (xallardon. This peasant was a 
sort of clairvoyant^ and his prophetic soul was cogr 
nizant of the existence of the genuine heir to the 
Bourbon throne, long before that alleged heir stepped 
on the public stage of the capital to invoke the suf- 
frages of a wondering people. In the year 1818, 
Martin was at mass in the viQage chiu'ch at Gal- 
laxdon, when an angel interrupted his devotions by 
whispering in his ear that the Dauphin of the Temple 
was alive^ and that Martin was celestially appointed 
on a mission to Louis XVIIL, to inform the monarch 
of that pleasant fact, and to announce to him that if 
he ever dared to be formally crowned, the roof of the 
cathedral at Rheims would fall in, and crush him and 
his court for ever. The good-natured monarch actually 
condescended to grant an audience to this messenger 
of ill ; the nature of what transpired was soon known, 
for the King made no secret of it, and as year after 
year passed by without the occurrence of that formal 
coronation which was so expUcitly forbidden, the quid* 
nunca ventured to believe that if the monarch de 
facto declined being anointed with the " sainte am- 
poule," wherewith had been consecrated Clovis, Char- 
lemagne, and Capet, it was because of his healthy 
terror of insulting the angels who had evidently had 
in their keeping the King de jure. 

Martin returned unmolested to his village and his 
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alleged decease of the Dauphin in the Temple. He 
was arrested, and brought before M. Herbert, director 
of the military posts in Italy. Herbert consigned 
him to the French Prefect of Police in Rcnne, This 
office was exercised at the time by a man named 
Radet, who was at Varennes, and formed one of the 
party who there arrested Louis XVI. and his &mily. 
This man no sooner beheld the young Neundorf,than he 
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is said to have recognized in him the royal child whom 
he had not seen for fifteen years ; — ^a very difficult story 
to believe, considering the change of feature which 
takes place between the ages of eight and twenty-three. 

However this may be, it is asserted that Neundorf 
was at Modena in 1819 or *20, that great respect was 
paid him there by the authorities, nay, even by the 
Grand Duke himself, and that he passed there under 
the name of De Bourbon, giving himself out as a 
Frenchman, and alleging to a few that he was the 
Duke of Normandy. I think, Tiowever, that Neun- 
dorf, who scarcely spoke French at all, and could not 
have supported the character as assumed by De 
Bourbon, has been confounded with the latter. Be 
this as it may — ^and 1 leave my readers to decide 
upon the matter — I will proceed to sketch what is told 
of the pseudo-Dauphin who was in the prison of Santa 
Margherita at Milan in 1821. 

In that year, and in that prison, there lay a captive, 
who has made of the record of his captivity a means 
to draw tears from every eye. His name was Silvio 
Pellico. He was one day reading the mural memo- 
rials left by former prisoners on the walls of the cell 
in which he himself was now cloistered up. His eye 
run over a French stanza beneath which were in- 
scribed the words " Due de Normandier" In mere 
thoughtlessness he began singing the words to an air 
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that had been taught him by the jailer's pretty daugh- 
ter, the tender-hearted Maddalena. When he paused, 
the words, to another au*, were sung by the inmate of 
the adjoining ceU, who, upon finishing them, uttered 
a gay " bravo I" and inquired if his neighbour was a 
Frenchman. Silvio named himself, received some 
compliments and some condolence, and, finally, asked 
in his turn the name of his fellow-captive. " I am," 
said the latter, '' the author of the stanzas you have 
been singing; and I am, moreover, the unhappy 
Duke of Normandy !" Silvio made of his courtesy a 
cloak for his incredulity, and testified his desire to 
hear the particulars of the story which the adventurer 
doubtless had to unfold. The latter intimated that 
on the restoration of the Bourbons, he had, after re- 
covering from an illness which had detained him at 
Bologna, proceeded to Paris, where he was treated 
with cruelty by all save the Prince de Conde, who alone 
received him with joyous welcome. An attempt had 
been made to assassinate him. He had left France, 
had put himself in communication with the Emperor 
Alexander, who was convinced of the identity of his 
correspondent with the Dauphin, but who applied in 
vain to the French Court for pecuniary assistance to 
him in his misery. He had, he said farther, been 
residing for some time in the Duchy of Modena, but 
had been expelled thence, and he had no sooner crossed 
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the Austrian frontier than he had been seized and 
consigned to a dungeon in Santa Margherita ; ''and 
when I shall get out again/' said the unlucky prince, 
" heaven only knows !'* The narrative of his escape 
from the Temple differed materially from that told by 
Neundorf in Oermany, and also from the account sub- 
sequently given in Paris, London, and Holland. On 
one point it was the most lumbering of the legion of 
legends. When, he said, he had been safely conveyed 
from his prison into the street, he was carried to a 
coach to which were harnessed four horses, one of 
which was of wood, and in the interior of which he 
was concealed! He was taken to America, visited 
Brazil, returned to Europe towards the end of the 
Imperial Government of Napoleon, and was detained 
prisoner in Naples by Murat. On Ids release he was 
proceeding to Paris to establish his claim, when he 
was detained at Bologna by the illness before men- 
tioned I Of a sojourn in Brandenburg he uttered no 
word, but what he did say, remarks Pellico, was given 
" with a surprising air of truth." Silvio was strongly 
tempted to tell him that he was a mendacious impos- 
tor, but the apparent simphcity of his neighbour pre- 
vented him. He then determined to read him a 
homily on the sinfulness of lying, but he deferred it 
tin the opportunity was lost by his being transferred 
to another prison. The Duke was a free-thinker, one 
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of those men who are content to worship in the " ca- 
thedral of hnmeilsities." The jailers of the prison 
thought of the possibiUty of his story being a true 
one, and their rule over him was tempered to the 
mildest. The homage was paid on the principle which 
regulated the salute of the old gentleman to the statue 
of Jupiter, in a museum. The principle rested on a 
hope that if things should ever turn up again with 
the object of the. homage rendered in adversity, he 
would be mindful of it in the season of his re-estab- 
Ushed greatness. 

Although those acquainted with Neundorf affected 
to believe tiiat he had been the fellow-prisoner of 
Silvio PelUco, the evidences afforded by the above nar- 
ration do not tend to confirm it. I need not show 
where the testimony is "point-blank" against the 
supposition. I may however add, that Silvio's feDow- 
prisoner was incarcerated for a long period, and was 
finally conducted out of Lombardy by Austrian gen- 
darmes. An individual who is said to have closely 
resembled the Uberated captive, was shortly after- 
wards found dead from poniard wounds, in one of 
the Swiss valleys. Where Neundorf had been in 
the meantime is not so easy to determine. Neither 
he nor his family cared to be communicative upon 
the point. Whithersoever he may have retired during 
the long period, it was not till 1831 that he found 
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the world " sufficiently well aired" for his nobihty to 
appear in it. 

On an autumnal evening of that year a traveller 
entered one of the best-frequented of the inns at 
Berne, in Switzerland. Attached to it was a room in 
which some of the notabihties of the town were accus- 
tomed to pass their evenin&^s in playing dominoes and 
disou^poHtic. E^e ..L« L been m„, 
days a resident, he had become the eeneral favourite 
of Ihegentiemen fte^m congr^ting, .nd he «, won 
upon one individual of the party, that he invited the 
traveller to his house and introduced him to his family. 
The gentleman who exercised this hospitality was the 
father of my informant, to whom I am indebted for 
the particulars. The traveller was a good-looking 
man of some forty to forty-five years of age, and his 
name was Neundorf. The family to whom he was 
introduced, welcomed him cordially : they were com- 
pletely fascinated by his manner ; and when, after the 
lapse of a fortnight, he deemed them worthy of his 
confidence, he imparted to them the secret of his 
being, not Herr Neundorf, but, in truth, the Duke 
of Normandy, the disinherited heir to the crown of 
France. The circle had been predisposed to look 
upon the mysterious traveller as something noble 
forced to keep disguise, and they were by no means 
astonished when they heard of the quality of their 
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rative, an exemplification of the profound wisdom of 
the proverb which recommends strength of memory 
to gentlemen who draw upon imagination for their 
facts. The main point, however, was, that he escaped ; 
in proof of ihat^ there he was, receiving in his capital, 
with something of maimed ceremony, it is true, the 
homages of loyalty from the brave and the fair. " You 
were an extremely clever child," remarked one luke- 
warm Bourbonist, '* and spoke French like an angel. 
How is it that you have so completely forgotten it ?'* 
The Duke suggested that thirty-seven years' non-resi- 
dence would fully account for the circumstance. A 
few thought not, and, taking their hats and their leave, 
withdrew from the little court and the august presence. 
A little check to the general enthusiasm ensued ; but 
to restore it, the Duke was taken down to Martin the 
visionary, then living at St. Amould, near Dourdin. 
The confidant of angels had no sooner set eyes upon 
his illustrious visitor, than he thrice hailed him King, 
protesting that he was the exact counterpart of the 
gracious figure presented to him in a vision with 
which he had been especially favoured. Thereupon the 
entire company proceeded in a body to church, heard 
mass, returned public thanks, set the whole village 
mad with delight and five-franc pieces, and made the 
welkin ring with the firing clamour of all the bells in 
St. Amould's solitary steeple. 
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Striking were the results of the manifestations at 
St. Arnould. The peeresses who accompanied the 
prince influenced the priests, — ^the priests influenced 
the peasantry, — and Martin the prophet influenced all. 
The people for miles round St. Arnould, and even in 
districts far distant, voluntarily taxed themselves in 
money and produce. For the first time tribute was 
paid to a prince with a fabulous alacrity. The first 
fruits of the earth were his. Noel Pequet was the 
happy steward charged with the weekly convoy of 
countless contributions ; and the Duke of Normandy 
found these flowing m upon his modest greatness at 
the rate of nearly fifty thousand pounds a-year. 

Thereupon the Duke and his estabUshment became 
a part of the short-lived wonders and deceptive mag« 
nificences of Paris. Bomeo Coates in the Park was 
as nothing compared with the Duke, his horses, his 
carriages, and his famous and reiterately emblazoned 
crest of the " broken crown," in the Champs Elysees. 
The capital looked on in wonderment, the Government 
in silence, but a silence that was not inseparable from 
vigilance. The culminating point was reached when 
the " Prince" formed his little court ; and it was com- 
posed of persons who confidently looked to the subse- 
quent gratitude, if not of the Duke of Bordeaux for 
providing him with a cousin, at least of the Duchess of 
Angouleme for restoring to her a brother. The well- 
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intentioned and marvellously weak-minded dupes 
entertained no doubt whatever with respect to his 
identity. In order to go beyond this, and make 
success a consequent thereon^ they even established a 
newspaper for the Advocacy of his ckims and the 
general support of his exalted interests. The " respon- 
sible editor" was a gentleman with an ominous name» 
— -Wiederkehr, or "Turn-again;" and he had the 
thoughtlessness, or the misfortune, to publish the first 
number of the ' New Bourbon Gazette' without depo^ 
siting at the Treasury the amount of money regulated 
by that provident law which> as it was passed for 
pecuniarily punishing the press^ secured the fines it 
intended to levy by compelling the deposit of them 
previous to the commission of all anticipated offences* 
The result was ruinous to poor M« Wiederkehr^ who 
paid the penalty of his error by enduring a long im-> 
prisonment. This stopped the farther appearance of 
the paper, and the advocacy of the claims of the dis- 
inherited heir Was left to the support of pextizans in 
the ultiu-Bourbon saloons of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. TUdM support was tolerably well organised* 
Thus, W€ are told, for instance, that on one ooc&sion 
th« Duke was dining at a veiy Intimate table (indeed, 
as TA»f be supposed, he dined at no others), sjorrounded 
by a company of eicalted rank rather than of briDiaBt 
fortunes. Amottg them was a provincial lady, who ift 
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said to have been exceedingly surprised at unexpect* 
edly finding herself in the society of a son of Marie 
Antoinette. She had never seen the Dauphin, but 
remarked that an intimate friend of hers had been in 
dose attendance upon the little Prince in his childhood. 
This friend had informed her that there grew in the 
side of his lower jaw two single teeth ; they were not 
molars, but incisors, pointed and straight as those of a 
rabbit. A universal " Ah !" was the comment upon 
this interesting description, and the company gazed at 
the illustrious guest with an air of inquiring and 
respectftd curiosity. The feeling was speedily grati- 
fied : the Prince rose, opened his royal jaws, and exhi- 
bited the identically shaped teeth, which gave warrant 
of his own authenticity. The assembly were roused to a 
state of indescribably frantic but legitimate ecstasy. 
Had they been delegates of the three hundred miUions 
of Buddhists who dwell in Asia, and had Buddh 
himself then descended among them to prove the 
genuineness of that tooth which is an object of adora- 
tion to so iomiense a portion of the human race, the 
devotion and deUght could not have been more un- 
bounded. Doubt had perished for ever, and certainty 
had taken its place. To hesitate in allegiance now, 
was now to be the worst of infidels. But with the 
more general recognition of the Duke's claims came 
also the perils without wMdi greatness itself, it would 

y2 
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appear, is unable to exist. The Government, indeed, 
did not trouble itself to " disillusionize" dupes whose 
delight consisted in being deceived. To destroy the 
deception would have been an exercise of cruelty. 
The Government was accused, however, of acting with 
an assassin-like severity, and with endeavouring to get 
rid of an undoubted heir to the throne, then usurped, 
by means more germane to Italy in the middle ages 
than to commercial and modem France under the 
sway of its unromantic and modem Ulysses. Louis 
Philippe ordered the pretender to be murdered! 
Such was the report ; and the following was brought 
forward in support of the assertion. The Prince, 
exalted as was his rank, possessed the curiosity of 
more vulgar persons, and was desirous of seeing popu- 
lar life in popular places. The desire, however, had 
something in it that was at once princely and ancient 
to recommend it, and its respectability was guaranteed 
by the authority of that father of the faithful, the 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid. In pursuit of amusement 
and instruction, the Duke of Normandy occasionally 
condescended to dine at some one of the restaurateurs 
in the Palais Boyal. One November night he was 
returning thence to his quarters in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, when he was attacked and stabbed by a 
single individual, as he was crossing the Place du 
Carrousel. Lucky was it for the illustrious personage 
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that he wore round his neck a medal which had been 
given him by his mother, Marie Antoinette. This 
medal received the point of the assassin's dagger, 
which^ glancing from it, slightly entered the skin. 
The assailant fled, and the victim reached home with 
the loss of a little, very Uttle, blood, and without 
having made a complaint at any of the guard-houses 
by which he had to pass ! The sympathy of his ad- 
herents was aroused for the victim thus evidently un- 
relentingly pursued by his powerful enemies. The less 
credulous as to his identity exhibited, however, an 
alacrity of beUef in the flesh-wounds — these coidd not 
be denied ; but the acknowledgement of their existence 
was coupled with an expression of the speakers' con- 
viction that they were inflicted by the complainant's 
own hand. The doubt thus thrown upon the genuine- 
ness of the Prince and his pretensions rather served 
his cause than otherwise. The sympathy and practical 
benevolence of his followers were redoubled. The latter 
would have contrived to have procured for him some 
advantageous marriage, but for the slight obstacles 
presented by the existence of the royal consort, the 
Prussian corporal's daughter, and the illustrious pro- 
geny at Crossen. The confession of the validity of 
their prior claims was made with some reluctance ; the 
friends of the " Prince" looked the difficulty in the 
face, and resolved to make the best of it. They sent 
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for the Duchess of Normandy and the young princes 
and princesses, for whom a governess was provided in 
the person of the lady whose father had first afforded 
hospitahty to the Duke during his sojourn in Switzer- 
land. The latter now commenced pursuing his object 
with something more of active determination. The 
Duchess of Angouleme was overwhelmed with appHca- 
tions, and the Duchess de Berri hardly fared any 
better. To the former the pretender wrote as to a 
sister, whom he dearly loved, but whose cold re- 
luctance to believe in him and his fi:atemal affection 
wounded his deUcate susceptibility beyond descrip- 
tion ! One proof he offered of his being that which 
he assumed to be, which was so conclusive that the 
Duchess of Angouleme was accused of an inflexible 
obstinacy of scepticism in refusiag to yield to it. It 
was after this fashion. The Duke of Normandy 
stated to her, by letter, that when the royal family 
were together confined in the Temple, his aunt, the 
Princess Elizabeth, and his mother, Marie Antoinette, 
had written some lines on a paper, which paper was 
subsequently cut in two and given, one half to Ma- 
dame Boyale, the other half to the Dauphin. " When 
we meet," wrote the soi-tUsant Duke, — " when we meet 
I will produce the corresponding half to that which 
you possess. It has never been out of my possession 
since pur fatal separation." It was inconceivable how 
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this generous offer could have been so pertuMtciously 
resisted! The Duchess of Angouleme was looked 
upon as the most unreasonable of beings, and even her 
natural affection wag doubted of in presence of the 
Duke of Normandy's offer. Her justification was 
simple enough ; she did npt condescend to publish it, 
nor even to communicate it to the pretender. Hia 
application remained unanswered ; but the daughter 
of Marie Antoinette assured her own personcj Mends 
that the story of the written paper, its division, and 
its allotment to herself and brother, was one of the 
most impudent of fictions. 

The **Duke" was little daunted; and he kept up 
the enthusiasm of his adherents by a step very well 
calculated to have that effect. Although he had at- 
tended mass at St. Amould on the occasion of his 
being identified by Martin the Visionary, he waa not 
a member of the Roman CathoUc Church, To say 
that he was a Protestant, would be to insult PrOf 
tastantism. So stupendous a knave end so measure- 
less a liar bdonged to no religious community. H§ 
opaily— that is, in presence of a group of his adherepts 
-r^isonformed to the faith of Eome in the church of St. 
Boch. He cannot be said by that step to have em^' 
braced Christianity, for he did not forsake thereupon 
the evil <rf his ways, but mad$ of his pretended con- 
T^rsiion simply a means to support him in his shame- 
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The Romanizing of our friend had the effect of in- 
creasing the number of his partizans of all degrees. 
The improved, if I may so call the more ostentatious 
state which he now maintained, was ample proof of 
thisS fact. This increased display of greatness offended 
the authorities, and intimation was made to him from 
the police that if he were not more circumspect and 
U»ss knavish, nothing in the world was more likely 
than that he would very speedily find himself before 
a court of assize. Upon this hint fell the courage of 
the vain pretender, and tumbled into ruins. He 
withdrew alone to a rather humble lodging in the Rue 
(luillaunie (No. 34), where he lived so suspiciously, 
behaved with such mystery, and was visited at such 
unsoomly hovu's by such equivocal-looking company, 
(hat tho proprietor grew alarmed and turned his 
tenant out. The heir to the throne sought another 
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>vlum; but here there was so much detected which 
)oked like the hatching of conspiracy, that the Go- 
vernment interfered. The pojice emissaries made a 
descent upon his domicile, examined his papers, and 
laughed outright at his person and pretensions. They 
hired the three places of the coupe of a diligence, 
seated themselves therein, with the Duke between 
them, and in this guise journeyed amicably to Calais. 
There they placed the unlucky potentate on board an 
English packet, and laughingly bade his highness 
" bon voyage ! " as he steamed out of port. This was 
in 1838 ; and the Duke — ^for he lowered none of his 
pretensions — ^was no sooner in London, than he an- 
nounced his arrival there to the Duchess of Angou- 
leme, and soUcited the sister's good offices in behalf 
of the most unfortunate of brothers ! 

There are but few of my readers, probably, who 
have forgotten his highnesses career in the royal re- 
tirement of Camberwell Green. He had in his suite 
a certain Roussel, "cadet" of the renowned family 
rendered immortal by the most imperishable of songs. 
Our " cadet" Rousselle, however, rejoiced in the bap- 
tismal appellation of Desire, and his office appears to 
have been something in the way of combined secre- 
tary, assistant, and adherent. One night, as the Duke 
was crossing his garden from an outhouse, with a 
c^idle in his hand, this Rousselle, who is said to 
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have had some quarrel with him, fired at his '* king" 
with a brace of pistols, and lodged as many bullets in 
the fleshiest part of the royal arm. No serious injury 
ensued, and the supposed would-be assassin was ac- 
quitted, to his own satisfaction, and to the surprise of 
the public. The clemency, or the prudence, of his late 
master, helped to achieve this result. The Duke was 
unwilling to prosecute, and " Cadet Roussel " escaped 
the consequences of evil-doing, with all the impunity 
and good-luck that have rendered famous his lyiical 
namesake. 

Our hero, failing ta accomplish the high ends to 
which, according to his own testimony, he had hem 
destined by nature, resolved to keep his name before 
the pubKc by making a noise in the world. He turned 
the attention of his faculties to pyrotechnism, and he 
painfully attracted that of his neighbours by the con- 
tinual discharge of fire- works which he kept up in his 
own garden. His genius, however, mounted high^ 
than mere rockets ; his aim was to perfect with . more 
deadliness those fatal projectiles which render doubly 
perilous " the deadly imminent breach/' His vicinity 
was in consequence thunderingly resonant with the 
explosive echoes of concussion-shells. Young gentle* 
men of fast principles could not count the chimes at 
midnight for the uproar of his bursting obuses ; and 
as his mortars rattled in the air, and shook the win» 
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dows of wakeful and indignant remonstrants, they 
seemed to be taking a hint from Comus, and to be 
tamitingly asking the slumberless, '^ What hath night 
to do with sleep?" The result was, that the Duke 
was most undignifiedly indicted as a nuisance, and, 
after an unsatisfactoiy interview with a magistrate, he 
was fain to break up his household and remove to the 
classic haunts of unclean Chelsea. 

The Woolwich Board of Ordnance compensated him 
for the indignity. They tried his shells, and rendered 
valuable testimony to their scientifically arranged 
powers of destruction. 

At Chelsea he lived more after the fashion of an 
experimentalizing philosopher given up to the study of 
what could be effected with "villanous saltpetre," 
than of a Prince absorbed in projects for gaining a 
seat upon a throne. Had he been commissioned to 
watch the baking of cakes, he would not have allowed 
them to bum. In this respect he was superior even 
to that other fugitive prince, Alfred His leisure 
hours were indeed devoted to writing to the Duchess 
of Angouleme ; but these were few and far between ; 
and he was content to reign supreme in his laboratory, 
where assistants and pupils acknowledged his word for 
law. To a hidden lawless spirit, however, he was 
exposed, and, from the exercise of it, he had well-nigh 
lost his life. When engaged late one night in pur- 
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suing some scientific experiments in one of his work- 
shops, a hidden enemy from without fired at him with 
a gun loaded with ball. The shot did not reach its 
mark, but the attack furnished him either with pretext 
or reason for abandoning, not only the place, but the 
country. He retired to Delft, famous or infamous for 
the assassination of the great Prince WilKam of Orange 
by Balthazar Geraarts, by the side of whose tomb he 
was enabled to meditate upon the wickedness of men 
generally, and of that individual Geraarts of his own, 
in particular, whose murderous attempt had driven 
him to take shelter in that dull town which Dutch 
poetry has ennobled with the appellation of " father of 
pottery.'* Here he died on the tenth of August, 1844 ; 
and if great men. would not admit him into their 
society when living, he has the freedom of their com- 
panionship in death. He Ites in the common brother- 
hood of rest on the banks of the Schie ; and near him 
sleep on in the same repose Van Tromp and Piet Hein, 
and a man more justly celebrated than either — Leeuw- 
enhoek, the great naturalist. 

Neundorf, "Duke of Normandy," was the last of 
the pretenders to the throne of France, as son of 
Louis XVI. I have cafled him the third and last. 
The pseudo-Dauphins, however, run up to something 
like a dozen and a half. With the exception of the 
three whose memoirs I have briefly recorded, none 
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were of importance sufficient to give annoyance to the 
Duchess of Angouleme and her family. The petty 
impostors were extinguished as soon as their little 
light was raised to catch attention ; no man believed 
in them, and their own readily made confessions soon 
won for them a merited oblivion. With Hervagault, 
Bruneau, and Neundorf, it was diflFerent. To the 
last they maintained the authenticity and genuineness 
of their claims. The humble- parentage of the first 
two was clearly proved, and thus their pretensions 
were finally disposed of. That of Neundorf was never 
satisfactorily ascertained ; and to this hour there are 
individuals of rank who do not scruple to express their 
strangely grounded convictions that Neundorf the 
watchmaker was indeed Louis the Dauphin. 

But it is now time to revert to the chronicle of the 
hfe of those who are spending that life in memory of 
the past, and in hopelessness of the future, by the 
dark and rapid waters of the Moldau. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE SOJOUEN AT PEAaUE. 

With the exception of some brief summer weeks spent 
in a rather moumfol " pleasaimce " named Bnrschtir- 
had, the exiled royal family of France continued to 
bear with dignity their diminished state as best they 
might with their diminished means, in the city of sad 
memories, on the Moldau. As Charles, when at 
Holyrood, used to read the history of the Stuarts, so 
here he for some time surrendered himself to the study 
of the history of those angry quarrels between people 
and monarch of which Prague or its vicinity had been 
made the battle-field : the conmients on this reading 
formed but the sorrowful apphcation of a mournful 
text. Yet was not melancholy for ever enthroned. 

The day on which Henri de France, Duke of Bor- 
deaux, entered his thirteenth year, was one that spread 
something like gladness through the gloomy apartments 
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of the sombre Hradschin. On that day Prague seemed 
possessed by the French ; at all events, by the French 
Royt^ts. They came in crowds, and they came with 
a purpose. The old law of old monarchical France* 
before her King accepted power which he was expected 
to employ only as a president of a repubUc, had fixed 
the majority of her sovereigns at the age of thirteen. 
" Henri," now heir to the throne, had entered the year 
which, accompUshed, would in the faithful eyes of legiti- 
macy render him eligible to enter on the succession 
surrendered to him by his grandfather. The numbers 
of his countr3rmen who came to salute him were in- 
fluenced by th^ consideration of that fact, and the 
demonstration of their fidelity was the first pure joy 
that had been experienced by the Dauphine since the 
sad oonmienoement of her sadder exile. She smiled 
gravely as each well-known name was announced, and 
the tears sprang to her eyes as the bearer of it ren- 
dered a homage which was also a testimony of affection 
to herseK. The company of the faithful would have 
be^ swollen to far larger numbers but for the jealous 
watchfulness of Louis Philippe and his lieutenants. 
At every town beyond the frontiers of France where 
the visa of a French minister was necessary for the 
due fiarthering of a French traveller, whose passport 
showed that at Prague was the shrme before which he 
was anxious of kneding, the visa was invariably refixsed. 
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Every possible impediment was flung in the way of 
travellers whose £Etce was tmned towards the exiles of 
the Moldau. Successful exertions were made to pro- 
cure the removal of many who had penetrated over 
the border, and these were summarily conveyed across 
the Austrian frontier. Several noble delegates from 
the Legitimists at home, conunissioned to bear the 
expression of their loyal love to the daughter of Louis 
XVI. and her nephew, were not only arrested at Stras- 
burg, but were charged with being concerned in a 
conspiracy against the established order of the throne. 
On this charge they were meanly detained, and never 
tried. When the anniversary had passed, and the 
opportunity for worthily celebrating it had gone by, 
they were then released, — ^left to go to Prague, if so ' 
they were inclined. The knowledge of the attempt 
to reach the royal exiles afforded the latter a pleasure 
only second to that which they would have experienced 
had they been enabled to welcome the faithful hearts ' 

who had made it. 

On the day named for the pubUc manifestation of 
the Legitimist principle, the Dauphine, however, was 
unavoidably absent. This was the 27th of Septem- \ 

ber, 1833. The Princess had, in company with 
Mademoiselle, repaired to meet and welcome the 
Duchess de Berri, who was on her road, weak and 
suffering, from her captivity at Blaye. There were 
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great names, names that light up history as with a 
glory, among those who proceeded to Burschtirhad, 
where the young Duke was to receive the offerings 
and congratulations of his ardent friends. There 
was none greater than Chateaubriand, whose pen, as 
Louis XVIII. was wont to say, had been of as much 
service to the Bourbons as an army. The addresses 
were ardent and hopeful, and the speakers on either 
side were satisfied and confident in the far distant future. 
When the Duke, after taking formal leave of them, 
galloped through their ranks as they stood in the de- 
solate garden of his house, awaiting to greet him as 
he returned to Prague, he raised the welcome cry of 
Vive la France ! and the Bohemian echoes responded 
in well-toned French. M. de Chateaubriand has left 
a touching sketch of a royal interior, which he was 
privileged to witness on this occasion. " The last 
time," he says, " that I saw the proscribed exiles of 
Rambouillet, it was at Burschtirhad in Bohemia. 
Charles X. was in bed, suffering from fever. It was 
night when I was permitted to enter his chamber; 
a solitary and small lamp was burning on the chimney- 
piece. All that I could hear in the prevailing gloom 
was the breathing of the thirty-fifth successor of 
Hugh Capet. My good old King, your slumber 
was an uneasy one! Age and adversity, ponderous 
nightmares, were seated heavily upon your breast. A 

VOL. II. z 
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youth would have bent over the maiden whom he 
adored, with less of love than I felt of respect, as, on 
light foot, I approached your solitary couch. At least, 
I was not as that evil dream, which aroused you from 
sleep and bade you hasten to a murdered son. Men- 
tally I spoke, for had I given utterance to my thoughts, 

the tears would soon have checked expression 

May Heaven guard you firom all ill to come ! Sleep 
on in peace; untroubled be the nights which are 
those of yoiu: latest slumber. Long enough have 
endured your vigils of painful suffering. May the 
couch of exile be a couch of softness. Awaiting the 
visitation of God, He alone can render light over your 
Ix^nes the stranger earth beneath which you must 
n*|x>se. ... In the asylum where Charles X. had 
fomid a refuge, I had met the brother and sister. 
They looked like two young gazelles lying in conceal- 
ment among some old ruin. In order to reach these 
two poor children, the pilgrim of the Holy Land had 
struck with his staff, and shaken the dust from his 
foot, at a foreign gate. Blondel sang in vain at the 
foot of the Austrian tower ; he could not open for the 
exilt^si the path that led towards their country." 

Many tarriiHl even after the majority had departed. 
Among others, there was the deputation from Bor- 
deaux, who had pecuhar interest in rendering a 
double homage to the Duchess of Angouleme, who 
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remembered the place with aflFection, as well as to the 
young Duke, who from it derived his title, — a title 
which Louis XVIII. had declared should ever hence- 
forth be that of the heir to the French throne. To 
the Dauphine, when she had returned to Prague, after 
leaving the Duchess de Berri in her residence at 
Leobin, the Bordelais deputation did prior service of 
their love. The Dauphine was deeply touched with 
old memories as with present circumstances, — ^with 
remembrance of duty rendered when bloody peril 
threatened, and with the testimony before her of 
faithftdness in the worst adversity — ^the adversity that 
is aggravated by exile ; and when she spoke to them of 
her nephew, — and king, as she now considered him, — 
it was always under the name of " their own Duke." 
Amid all this homage solemn duty was not for- 
gotten on the part of those to whom it was rendered. 
The 16th of October had arrived ere all the members 
of the several deputations had departed. On that 
day, the brothers Count and Viscount Walsh, who, in 
spite of the Austrian police and the instructions in 
their passports, had made their way to the Duchess of 
Berri, were now on their return through Prague 
to Munich and France. As they were issuing from the 
room of a poor inn in which they had temporarily 
sojourned, they heard the bell of the neighbouring 
church ringing to mass, and they met on the landing- 

z 2 
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place a woman modestly attired in deep momming, 
who came somewhat hmriedly out of one of the poor 
rooms of this poor house, throwing a long black shawl 
around her, as if in haste to obey the summons to 
prayer given by the bell. As she passed them her 
eyes, now tearful, bent to the ground. They bowed 
low to the Dauphine, who was thus on her way, alone, to 
recite the prayers for the dead, on the anniversary of 
the slaying of her mother. But not to anniversaries 
were her prayers confined. Daily she bent before 
the relics of her martyred father, and daily were her 
prayers put up in behalf of the people by whom he 
perished, and of the country which she could not 
cease to love. 

During the three years and a half spent at Prague, 
there was little variety in the com*se of life passed 
by the exiled family. The old King enjoyed for the 
greater part of that period a robust health, a tranquil 
mind, and not a few of the personal advantages which 
had distinguished him in youth. He was the best- 
natiu-ed of old men, and his dress was admirably in 
character. Beauty is of all ages; and if there be 
nothing more attractive than the beauty which wins 
the heart when young, I know nothing so reverential 
as that beauty of the old which is independent of 
personal attractions, but which is seen in a general 
becomingness, an appropriateness of manner, of dress, 
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and of general bearing ; a carefulness of person, and 
a heart that is gentle to the young, through the 
memory of younger times. Charles X. partook of 
this. He was scrupulously clean, exquisitely neat. 
These are the two essentials of venerable beauty. 
The insignia of his former greatness never now blazed 
upon his breast. Jewel and star, riband and pre- 
cious stones were laid aside, and the exiled King, 
in the plainest of blue coats, was the most perfect of 
gentlemen. His day was well disposed of. At half- 
past nine he heard mass. At ten he met his family at 
breakfast, where those who had shared in their exile 
sat with them at table. It was a hasty repast ; seldom 
more than a quarter of an hour was spent upon it ; 
though until eleven the circle generally remained un- 
broken. After that hour the ex-monarch was left to 
the solitary enjoyment of his own room, there to 
watch the headlong course of the world from his loop- 
hole of retreat, as shown in the public journals, or to 
trace it in the past through the pages of history. In 
perusing the trials endured by men in the past, he 
could learn, he said, to bear with patience his own, 
in the present. He loved to take long walks alone, 
and these were sometimes protracted, to the alarm of 
his family. The people of Prague looked on him 
with kindly aflFection, and as he passed among 
them they raised their hats with as much reverence 
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as though St. John Neopomuck himself had risen 
from the bed of the Moldau, or descended from his 
stone dignity on the bridge to claim the testimony of 
their respect. Not unfrequently the Dauphine, if he 
allowed of any one, was the companion of these walks, 
and there was something touching in the aspect of 
the stricken pair as they passed almost solemnly along, 
examples of the versatility of fortune, illustrations of 
how the mighty of yesterday may be the fallen of to- 
day. At half-past four, they were never absent from 
the afternoon service of the Church. The royal uncle 
loved, when he extended his walks beyond the city, to 
enter alone, or with the Dauphine, the first village 
church that happened to be open after the hour of 
worship had struck. They passed the humble por- 
tals unnoticing and unnoticed, and the "thirty-fifth 
descendant of Hugh Capet," with the Princess at 
his side, would take place on the lowest bench 
amid the lowliest people, and there offer up prayer 
to the common Father of them all. Between five 
and six, the royal exiles partook cheerfully of a 
simple banquet, if on a plain, yet good, dinner so 
elevated an epithet may be lavished. The scene in 
the saloon after dinner would have won a smile from 
the laborious Dorcas. There the Dauphine was the 
centre of a semicircle of ladies, few indeed in number, 
but all industriously engaged in work, by which 
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usually the poor used to profit. While these plied 
their needles, Charles X., more restless of spirit, paced 
the apartment, conversing generally, and by the tone 
of his remarks and the nature of his discourse winning 
pleased and smiling listeners. It was ordinarily at 
this period of the day that he received those French 
persons whose object in coming to Prague was to 
manifest their undying attachment to the cause of his 
family. It would then occasionally happen that the 
zeal of the visitor would display itself in breaking out 
in something Uke invective against the Duke of Orleans. 
This manifestation of feeling the ex-King always 
checked. It was his custom to say on such occasions, 
" It is the privilege and in the power of God alone to 
read the hearts and consciences of men. Besides, who 
among us is free from sin or from error ? We must 
all alike render up an account to God ; and a portion of 
my hope is founded on the conviction of my own con- 
science, that to my cousin of Orleans and his family I 
have invariably rendered all the good in my power. 
Since the year 1830, my heart has not entertained 
towards him a solitary thought of revenge nor a single 
sentiment of hatred." 

At pght o'clock the King sat down to whist ; and 
then, as usually happens with humbler individuals, 
the natural wicked Adam, the inborn human infirmity, 
broke out with him. He was an accomplished player, 
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H. »-> ill ardcLit a;«.!.-frv for ardent wrath, and then 
: U\ r\ » ^ a j^'. i> nil Oj^it^sion of faults and a niin gling of 
: :^-i>, u'lZc at an aijiccnt table the calm, sad voice 
•f t..-. D^u* Lii:c w-is ht^rd alx>ve it all, telling of old 

: > s^i i-arrjtiiig Ja^^aJ:es of the past, the eftect of 

%i*:-..h iiifc> :-j •*>tud the Lcarers weeping to their 

1 «c I^jU} Lji usually rose to retire as soon as the 
r//* >r »:is jliivtd out. He then kissed the King's 
LA-i ^::!i an <.»:d- world air of reverence, and thereon 
».:L.:rLW. Lioid in hand \nth the Dauphine. The 
l.^li.'S vf the little household and the gentlemen in at- 
tv ::v!.*:av on the King it-maintd some time longer. Fre- 
i^Uv utiy he would pass among them as they remained 
?^attxL in ihouiihtful silence, his mind busied with 
mein^»rics of far-<^ff times. On recovering himself, 
he woidd ir:\lliUitlv ofler his apolosries to the ladies for 
what he termeii his ** involuntary unpohteness," and, 
iifter a brief and not over-gay conversation, would 
dismiss them with a ** Fiuvwell, my good friends ; we 
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have got through one more day !" His last hour of 
the day was spent with the Duke de Blacas, treating 
of his private affairs ; after which that uncrowned 
head addressed itself to sleep. These are simple 
details, but they truthfully paint the royal interior of 
the exiled^court at Prague. 

The heavy monotony pressed upon all, but each 
endured it with resignation. It was occasionally 
varied. The Dauphine paid formal visits, few and far 
between, to Vienna. The daughter of the Duchess de 
Berri generally accompanied her, and their reception 
by the imperial family was always one of mingled 
warmth, compassion, and respect. The granddaughter 
of Maria Theresa merited no less a welcome in the 
Austrian capital. The gay or sick sojourners at 
Toplitz and Carlsbad also occasionally saw the 
sedately-tempered Dauphine leading to the restorative 
waters the decaying King, her uncle, and taking of 
the heaUng draught herself, whereby to find the 
strength that had already begun to wane. The 
sojourn, too, at Prague was lightened by rare, yet 
welcome, visitors. The King of Saxony visited his 
deposed cousin to offer his sympathy; M. Berry er 
to present his homage, and report upon the prospects 
of Legitimacy in France ; and now and then a hunt 
in some neighbouring forest brought back the blood 
into the pale cheeks of the old monarch, and gave him 
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occasion to be gaily eloquent m narrating what had 
been achieved by him who once was the glory of the 
gallant riders at the Chasse du Boi. Altogether, the 
residence of the exiles at Prague may be characterized 
as one of serene gladness, for there was a cheerful 
gravity encircling all. The old King was .but as an 
elder brother of his son ; there was only a difference 
of eighteen years between them. The son never 
forgot, however, that the King was his father. In the 
affectionate familiarity of their intercourse he returned 
more amply the love than the freedom ; and in this 
he was imitated by the Dauphine, who treated the 
monarch with as much reverential ceremony as though 
the anointing oil of Clovis was still glistening on his 
brow, and myriads of armed men were, foot in stirrup, 
ready to do the bidding of their lord. If the Dauphin 
was apathetic, it was more in seeming than in serious 
reaUty : like the apparent austerity of the Dauphine, it 
was compensated for by a thousand sterling quahties. 
There was more fire beneath that placid and almost 
expressionless countenance than the world gave him 
credit for. The Dauphine did him fall justice, and 
perhaps she alone was without surprise when, at the 
period of the invasion of Spain by Don Carlos, he, 
who had led 100,000 men to restore Ferdinand to his 
throne, offered to serve under " Charles V." as a 
simple volunteer. " I shall be alone," he said, " but I 
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shall bring with me good- will and a firm determination 
to fight as becomes me among the most devoted of 
the loyal soldiers of Spain." Pohtical motives com- 
pelled Don Carlos to decline the generous offer. The 
Duke of Angouleme acknowledged their force, while 
he regretted them, for he was exceedingly desirous of 
proving to his adversaries in France that there was in 
him that mihtary aptitude which they pretended to 
deny. Prevented from aiding Don Carlos with his 
sword, he helped his cause with generous magnificence 
out of his purse. 

The Dauphine could have remained in comparative 
retirement at Prague, and the King wished for some- 
thing like stabihty even in exile. But Francis II. 
was dead, and a new Emperor, Ferdinand I., had as- 
cended the imperial throne. As King of Bohemia, the 
new potentate would repair to the Hradschin, to be 
crowned under the auspices of the national saints Vitus 
and Neopomuck. Charles X. feared that his contmued 
residence in the palace which had been cordially yet 
temporarily granted might embarrass his host; and 
that the presence of an exiled King would not be 
warmly cared for at the coronation of the new sove- 
reign. The destiny of that sovereign was to un- 
dergo abdication, which partook much of the quality 
of a deposition, and in the apartments occupied by 
the dethroned King of France, he was afterwards to 
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keep his diminished state, a dethroned Emperor of 
Austria. But nothing at his accession appeared less 
likely than such a catastrophe, and Charles X. deemed 
it an inappropriate compliment to exhibit his tattered 
dignity in the presence of a Kaiser and King clad in 
an imperial mantle of the newest fashion. Before this 
stateliness the wanderer gave way, and after looking 
around them for a time in some perplexity as to the 
locality in which they might establish their sad taber- 
nacle, it was decided that they should fix their residence 
at pleasant Goritz. The patriarchs hardly knew where 
they should pitch their tents. Like them, however, 
Charles found fitting ground, and with a thankful 
heart he blessed God. 

He left Prague with regret, and he was regretted 
on leaving. The inhabitants had got used to him 
and his royal niece. To lose them was to lose objects 
that they loved. The melancholy but ever-tender 
aspect of the Dauphine was to them a familiarity, and 
the disuse of it they submitted to grudgingly. Had 
she been returning to that early home, where indeed 
she had seen much state but little gladness, they 
would have rejoiced too. A mere change of residence 
for her fixed sorrow seemed to them almost in the light 
of an injustice. 

On the 8th of May, 1836, at eight in the morning, 
the King took his departure. The Dauphin accom- 
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panied him. The Duke of Bordeaux with his sister 
had preceded him. The Dauphine was not to follow 
till the day after. She attended her uncle to the 
door of his carriage. On the stairs by which they 
descended, there was a numerous company of poor 
recipients of the royal bounty, who had stationed 
themselves there to bless their benefactor as he passed. 
These honest people, not destitute, at all qvents, of 
gratitude, had in their simplicity procured a nine 
days' course of prayer to be offered up in the churches 
to prevent the departure of the King ! Charles had 
acknowledged the compliment by presenting to the 
cathedral an incense-vessel of silver-gilt, in order that 
the worshipers there might at solemn moments be 
reminded of him, and say a short prayer in his behalf. 
The demonstration was not confined to the people on 
this spot. The whole city seemed prepared to bid 
a sorrowing farewell to the King whom they had 
found worthy in his adversity of their respectful love. 
He was not now strongly -nerved enough to encounter 
the paying of so large and so rich a tribute ; and 
avoiding a passage through the city, he crossed the 
Moldau, not by the usual crowded highway of the 
bridge, but over a military bridge which had lately 
been thrown across the river lower down for the purpose 
of illustrating some military manoeuvres. When he 
had reached the opposite bank, he turned round to 
take one general and last survey of the quaint yet 
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gorgeous-looking old city, I need not say to those 
who have visited the locality, that few cities are so pic- 
turesque as Prague, and that under a May sun it looks 
as though bathed in glory, reflecting firom its thou- 
sand towers all the brilliancy that is showered upon 
it. The monarch gazed at it long and naoiunfully, 
and he remained silent even after he turned away to 
begin agjiin as it were a renewed extension of weary 
exile. " It was on such a day as this," he was heard 
to murmur, " on lust such a day, that three years and 
,eve„ months <^. I arrived in Prague." He had not 
been twice that time on the throne of !France ; and 
perhaps some similar thought struck him and occu- 
pied his mind as he rode on in deep and saddening 
sUence. The Hradschin and its glories had long 
faded from his sight, ere his spirits recovered their 
elasticity. Monsieur de Montbel, an ex-minister, and 
the faithful sharer of the exile of the Bourbons, was 
in the same carriage, in attendance on the Monarch 
and his son. "Montbel," said the King suddenly 
and with something like an expression of gaiety ; " are 
you aware, Montbel, that in your own person are accu- 
mulated the offices of first gentleman of the chamber, 
captain of the guards, and chief ecuyer ? I had not 
the slightest idea before of the inordinate extent of 
your ambition !" and so made he philosophical extract 
of mirthfulness, out of the bitterly impoverished con- 
dition of his exile. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

KIECHBEEO; OOEITZ, AND THE TOMB. 

It was a miserable journey, that performed by these 
wanderers in search of a home. They tarried a few 
days at Toplitz, but while there they heard of the 
alarming but happily temporary illness of the Dauphine 
at Carlsbad. This took the Dauphin from the King's 
side. He was left with the Duke of Bordeaux. The 
old man and the young Prince were compelled to 
withdraw from Toplitz in consequence of the house 
in which they resided being required by the Ejng of 
Prussia. They removed to Budweiss, where the Duke 
was attacked by brain fever. They were then in a poor 
inn's worst chamber. There, by the side of the 
princely boy, sat that crownless old man, consumed by 
care and grief, and dreading lest Heaven had granted 
him years beyond the age of any of the French 
Kings who had preceded him, only that he might 
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bury in the tomb the last-born of the descendants of 
Louis XIV. The terror was great as was the danger. 
Both, however, were but short-lived, and when the 
Dauphine with her husband and niece arrived from 
Ischl, where she had happily re-established her own 
health, the peril was past, and the aged grandsire 
hoped that he had helped to save a future king for 
France. With his experience of the ills attendant on 
such a dignity, one would have thought that such 
thorny greatness would have been the last thing to 
desire for the youth on whom were arrested alike his 
love and his hopes. 

It was long before the young Prince was conva- 
lescent, and his perfect recovery was retarded by the 
inconveniences of the mean residence in which he was 
lodged. The Duke de Blacas saw the necessity of 
urgent change, but no one knew how to accom- 
plish it, for Goritz was as yet inaccessible through 
cholera. At this time the Count d'Orsay was de- 
sirous of disposing of a small mansion and estate a 
few stages from Budweiss. The Duke de Blacas 
became the purchaser, hastily furnished the mansion, 
and joyously established the yet pale Prince in the 
pleasant residence of Kirchberg. 

Kirchberg is, in German computation, a day's dis- 
tance from Vienna. It is a gentlemanly domain; 
not extensive, but perfect, and of great beauty. The 
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saddest of exiles might be won to smiles in this 
agreeable retreat, the salubrity of which, by giving 
health, helped also to give more cheerful vigour to the 
smile. The little party flourished exceedingly in this 
exquisite retreat. Their chief object in residing there, 
the recovery of the young Duke, was accomplished : 
an object accomplished is a delight to the heart, and 
in possession of that delight there was no sound as 
of sorrowing within the walls of Kirchberg, — till a 
messenger arrived there one day, with the intelligence 
that the old King of Saxony had been gathered to his 
fathers. The old King ! Charles thought of his own 
years and looked round upon his children, and a 
mournful feeling touched all hearts, and made again 
sad with fearfulness the hitherto glad circle at happy 
Kirchberg. 

The sadness was not to be shaken off. Death 
seemed to have whispered that with the same hand 
with which he had struck the King of Saxony, he 
was poising the dart which was intended for the striking 
down of another royal head. The royal family had 
quitted Kirchberg on their way to Goritz, on the 9th 
of October, 1836, and while sojourning temporarily 
at Linz they celebrated the seventy-ninth birthday 
of the King. The festival was less mirthful than 
melancholy. The young daughter of the Duchess 
of Berri expressed the united wishes of all for his 
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health and happiness. " My child," said the King, 
" Heaven has permitted me in your company to enter 
upon my eightieth year. It is not probable that we 
shall together commence another." The child affected 
not to comprehend the bearing of the grave com- 
ment, and the Dauphine did what was of familiar use 
with her, she wept abundantly. There were many 
French visitors in the room, who had come on this day 
to manifest the sincerity of their wishes for him who 
was yet in their eyes a King of France. To these 
ardent expressions the exiled monarch returned acknow- 
ledgement in grateful sighs. He thanked them too, 
but he added that they should be prepared ; the hour 
could not be far distant. " Short will be the intervening 
season, my loved friends," said he, " when it wiU be 
your mission to carry to the grave all that is mortal 
of this old man." 

The chateau of Graflfenburg was the property of the 
Count of Coronini. It is situated on an elevation at 
one of the extremities of the town of Goritz, which it 
overlooks. It had been hired expressly for the resi- 
dence of the King and the Duke of Bordeaux. The 
mansion of the Count Strasoldo had been taken for 
the Dauphin, the Dauphine, and the daughter of the 
Duchess de Berri. The few ladies and gentlemen 
connected with the personal service of the King were 
lodged in various houses in the vicinity. 
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The royal family arrived here in the autumn of 
1836, and the first months of their sojourn were highly 
favourable to the health of the aged King, whose pe- 
destrian achievements excited much surprise among 
the quiet inhabitants of the locality. The first pleasure 
experienced vividly by the exiles was excited by the 
intelligence of the liberation from Ham of the ministers 
who had signed the fatal ordinances of July. Shortly 
after came the news of the death of the ex-minister 
Chabrol. This touched the King nearly, who re- 
marked upon it, "Daily now disappear the men of 
honour whom I once knew ; and each of these events 
I accept as a warning to myself. I accept it with 
resignation; my only sorrow is, that the great end 
cannot be accomplished in France." He was still 
robust. Thirty years of sorrow or exile had not bowed 
his form, nor materially sapped his strength. When 
the Bora, that wind which stabs here as with a 
poniard, suddenly descended from the hills, sweeping 
autumn before it and establishing fierce kilUng winter 
in its place, all seemed subdued by the unwelcome 
visitation, the stout old King excepted. He did not 
deceive himself, however ; and he felt that though now 
the most erect of carriage and of stature, he should be 
inevitably the first to fall. On the 1st of November, 
on the festival of All Saints, he performed his devo- 
tions with more than usual fervour. On the succeed- 
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iiig anniversary of that of All Souls, the increased 
solemnity of his aspect did not escape the observation 
of those who lovingly watched him. The canticle 
" Dies irae " particularly unpressed him ; and, on his 
retium from the church to the chateau, his touching 
comments thereon were Ustened to with eager atten- 
tion, not merely by the young grandchildren for whose 
benefit they were made, but by those of older growth, 
who knew there was profit to be gained when an old 
man spoke in reverence of the things of God, while 
standing at the brink of the grave. He foimd conso- 
lation, he said, notwithstanding the sins of his youth, 
in repeating that verse of the canticle, " Recordare, 
Jesu pie, quod sum causa tuae viae," wherein the be- 
hever supphcates Christ to remember how for that 
sinner's sake the Savioiu* comes. When the Dauphine 
and the other companions of his exile wept, he remarked 
to them, with a cheerfulness which bade them banish 
sorrow, that the thought of death was salutary reflec- 
tion 5 it urged to watchfulness of action, and it re- 
minded us, in the hour of adversity, of the consolation 
that was beyond. 

The 3rd of November, 1836, was the eve of the 
festival of St. Charles. The day was observed by 
such cheerful state as it was in the power of fallen 
royalty to supply. It was the last banquet given by 
the King, and there was in it a mingled melancholy 
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and mirth, — the former abounding. Some notables 
of the town dined with the King and his family. The 
town band attended without solicitation, and fell to 
playing music which might have drawn tears from a less 
sensitive auditory. Among the guests, too, was the 
Marquis of Clermont-Tonnerre, and liiB tale was made 
up of narratives of the hair-breadth escapes of Louis 
Philippe at the hands of assassins. The Dauphine 
turned visibly pale as she listened to the grave de- 
tails, and she remarked that she " could not hear told, 
without a shudder of horror, the circumstances of an 
attempt made to murder a prince as he sat in com- 
pany with his wife and sister." Perhaps she remem- 
bered how ruthlessly and unjustly Frenchmen had 
taken the life of her own father, with those of his wife 
and sister; and her feelings may have been all the 
more acute at the thought that the life of the brother 
of that father was also now nigh unto its end. 

The old King's cheerfulness of spirit did not sur- 
vive the day. On the 4th of November, his " saint's 
day," he experienced a chill while at mass. In spite 
of feeling subsequently extremely ill at ease, he re- 
ceived complimentary visits, conversed with members 
of the clergy, and talked long and familiarly with the 
Marquis of Clermont-Tonnerre. The little banquet 
in honour of the day lacked his presence ; he was too 
fatigued to attend ; and when the Dauphin proposed 
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his health, the Daaphine and her companions drank it 
with heavy hearts and weeping eyes. In the even- 
ing, he appeared among them in the drawing-room. 
His presence excited a consternation that was difficult 
of concealment. The Dauphine marked, and the cir- 
cumstance excited indeed the painful observation of 
all, that a sudden and mysterious change seemed to 
have come over him. His voice was low and hollow. 
The fire of his eye was extinguished ; age was stamped 
more forcibly on every feature ; and in an hour or two 
he seemed 'to have undergone the burden of many 
additional years. " I am miserably feeble," he mur- 
mured, "but I wished to appear among you once 
again, to thank you, my children, for the good wishes 
you have been expressing for me." Strength failed 
him to give expression to the gratitude which he felt, 
and he soon after slowly withdrew, the Dauphine sink- 
ing beneath the anguish which oppressed her, as the 
now clearly dying king disappeared from the general 
view. 

From that moment he grew worse, and the sjmap- 
toms which declared themselves, showed, beyond mis- 
take, that the King had been attacked by the universal 
scourge, and that his shattered strength was feebly 
struggling against the cholera. His children, as he 
called them, the companions of his exile, were at his 
side, and medical science and spiritual consolation 
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were abundantly exercised to render smooth his path 
through the valley of the shadow of death. At 
length the attack became so severe, the suffering of 
the patient so great, and the hopelessness of recovery 
so certain, that the Cardinal de Latel bent over him, 
whispering his proposal to offer in his behalf the last 
succours of the Church. Charles X. accepted the 
offer with emotion, it is true, but with that of a man 
who accepted with gladness the offer which had been 
tendered. " I have suffered greatly," he remarked, 
" throughout the night, but I was not prepared to 
imderstand that the issue was so near at hand. God's 
will be done. Cardinal," he added, " if my life has 
been, latterly, one of resignation, you are the cause 
thereof, and to you do I owe the power of being now 
calm and resigned in the presence of death. . . . Yes, 
to you I owe many thanks." He was thinking, perhaps, 
how, sixteen years before, the Cardinal had smoothed 
the dying pillow, and made hopeftd the path into 
eternity, of his murdered son, the Duke de Berri. 

The nature of the Monarch's complaint would not 
permit of the administration of the viaticum. Mass 
was performed at an altar hastily raised at the side of 
his bed, around which all of exiled France was kneel- 
ing ; and between the paroxysms of pain Charles re- 
sponded to the prayers with calm devotion. The aged 
Bishop of Hermopohs talked with the King, as old as 
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he, not of " graves, and worms, and epitaphs," but of 
the glory beyond. There was something touching as 
well as instructive at the sight of two old men sitting 
at the edge of the grave and conversing hopefully of 
death. The Dauphine was near, listening, praying, 
and consoUng. Her husband and the children of the 
Duchess of Berri were kneeUng and weeping round 
the bed. 

The aged Bishop bent to the King's ear and asked 
him to forgive those through whom he had so long 
suffered. '^I did that," said Charles, "with my 
whole heart, long ago. I do it again, and to the ftdl 
as heartily. May the Lord have compassion upon 
them and me ! And on you too, my children," he 
added, looking on the Duke of Bordeaux and his 
sister ; " and on you too. Walk before Him in the 
way of righteousness, and sometimes think of, and 
pray for, me ! " 

As the evening of the 5th approached, the dying 
monarch lay silent, and now and then faintly smiling 
as the Dauphine stood at his side, gazing upon that 
changing face. By this time the power of articulation 
had left him, and though he heard the prayers of the 
attendant priests offered up for those who are passing 
away, power lacked him to proffer an Amen ! 

At one o'clock on the morning of the 6th the King 
was lying motionless and painless. A feeble light 
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was in the room, and three persons were about his 
bed. M. Bougon, the medical adviser of the King, 
was looking on with the melancholy passiveness of one 
who is conscious that in the hand of man there is no 
succour. The Dauphin was bending over the calm 
face of his father. At the feet of the King stood the 
Dauphine, her hands convulsively contracted and, alone 
as she was, as though she especially presided over this 
mortal hour and its event. As the clock on the chimney- 
piece struck the half-hour, M. Bougon made a sign to 
the Duke de Blacas, who whispered ^low in the 
Dauphin's ear. The Prince immediately with trem- 
bling hands reverentially closed his father's eyes, and 
the hitherto suppressed sobs of the Dauphine now 
irresistibly bursting forth, announced unmistakeably 
that all was over. 

She recovered from this first unrestrained expres- 
sion of her anguish to remember what she considered 
a pennanent duty. She turned to the Duke of Bor- 
deaux, who had remained in the apartment throughout 
the enacting of the solemn scene, and then addressing 
herself to all others present, she exclaimed, " As long 
as the King existed my nephew fulfilled a sacred duty 
in remaining near him. It now becomes my duty to 
see that he does not incur any useless peril. He must 
not remain here." And forthwith she carried with 
her to her mansion at the other extremity of the town 
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him who in her eyes was now more than ever " King 
of France and of Navarre." 

On the 11th there were other duties to fulfil. 
There was to commit to the earth that which was now 
of it. All that was mortal of this exiled King was 
treated in kingly fashion, and he was borne to the 
tomb with all the state and ceremony which it was in 
the power of those who survived to render to his re- 
mains. He lay aloft upon a funeral car, on which the 
fig^ of . .^l croX betokened the digni., U». 
perhaps, in tjiis case, it seemed to mock ; — six horses, 
proudly dressed and feathered, carried the uncon- 
scious freight towards the grave. The rank, the 
valour, the learning, the science, and the beauty of 
Goritz, manifested, by the presence of their represen- 
tatives at the last sad scene, the respect in which the 
King had been generally held. And when I say the 
rank, I would be understood as speaking with a gene- 
ral meaning, and not restricting application of the 
word to exalted rank alone. Peasants were there as 
well as princes ; the poor and portionless as well as 
the better dowered. There were many French there 
who had come to do glad honour to his " feast," and 
who found themselves sad and surprised at his funeral. 
But amid all the bravery of the glittering yet grave 
solemnity, the eye was attracted by the two chief 
mourners, who, richly cloaked, followed the funeral 
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car on foot. These were the Dauphin and the Duke 
of Bordeaux, — the now aged uncle, who by sur- 
rendering his own claims had given the heirship of a 
crown to his young nephew. That older man was fol- 
lowing to " God's acre,' as the Germans poetically caU 
that universal sleeping-place, the cemetery, the body 
of a royal father who had died in exile. The youth 
had never known his own sire. The knife of Louvel 
had struck him down into the caverns of St. Denis long 
ere that youth himself had seen the light. This triad 
of acts, the murder of the father, the death of the 
grandfather, and the renouncement of the Dauphin, 
made of the young Duke this day a (kingdomless) 
King. 

The convent of the Franciscans is on the wooded 
heights which overlook Goritz and the valley of the 
Izonzo. In the vaults of that convent, Charles X., 
brother of a murdered monarch and father of a mur- 
dered prince, lies beyond the reach of all mortal per- 
plexities. The Dauphine was not absent from such a 
scene, nor did she turn away from the side of the 
sepulchre until it was no longer possible to distin- 
guish the coffin in which were deposited the remains 
of him who more than half a century before had held 
her in his arms in gay Versailles. Versailles and 
GoRiTZ, — there is the substance of a long and touching 
story in those two words ! 
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It is a singular coincidence, that upon the old stone 
which was removed in order to get access to the vault 
wherein the King was finally to repose, were engraven 
two sceptres covered wAh. fleurs-de-lis. They were 
a part of the armorial bearings of the ancient noble 
house of Thurm. The sceptered emblems of the 
house accidentally, but fittingly, mark the spot where 
sleeps a king. Over that spot where the body was 
lowered to its rest, no herald gave the tripled cry of 
"the King is dead!" No banner was lowered over 
his tomb and after a pause suddenly raised again, 
with the shout of " Vive le Roi !" signifying by the 
act that if the King were dead royalty was not. The 
dead monarch was not visited with the old-fashioned 
honours, but the legend of old fashion was sculptured 
on his bier, and it might be read how that therein lay 
the "most high, most mighty, and most excellent 
Prince Charles X. of the name, by the grace of God 
King of France and Navarre; who died at Goritz, 
on the 6th of November, 1836, aged seventy-nine 
years and twenty-eight days." ''Sometime King' 
would have been a graceful emendation in this some- 
what too highly-pitched legend. 

Coincidences were plentiful at the ceremony. 
When all was over, the Provincial of the Order accom- 
panied some of the late King's attendants as they 
walked sadly homeward along the height. He 
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pointed out to them a vacant space in the city, and 
said, " It was there that formerly stood om* convent. 
But our old habitation was destroyed by the French, 
under Napoleon. One of his generals subsequently 
allotted to us this building, which had previously be- 
longed to the Carmelites. We are indebted to Marshal 
Marmont for the convent and the church in which you 
have just deposited the body of your King." Marshal 
Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, was the last of the great 
commanders of France, whose sword was drawn in de- 
fence of the monarchy. The revolution which pulled 
down the King from his throne also tore down the 
Marshal-Duke from his greatness. The King might 
have said, in the supreme hour of his royal fortunes, 
*' Your sword. Marshal, cannot secure to me an 
ancestral throne in France. I will turn from it to the 
grave which you have provided for me in Goritz." 
The provision had, it is true, little in common with 
foresight. The Duke of Ragusa little thought, when 
he gave a home to some poor Franciscans in the days 
of the glory and strength of the empire, that he was 
purchasing a grave for an exiled King of France and 
Navarre. 

The court of Vienna manifested the sympathy 
which was experienced by the Emperor in a graceful 
note forwarded to Goritz by Prince Mettemich. The 
imperial message declared that the lamented death of 
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the King should be honoured with as much observance 
at Vienna as though Charles X. had died in the Tuille- 
ries. The Emperor also intimated his desire that the 
body of the deceased monarch might, "awaiting 
happier days/' rest in the vault of the Capuchins at 
Vienna, by the side of that of the Emperor Francis, 
and in companionship with those of other members of 
the imperial family. The desire was not accomplished. 
Nor was the honour connected with it worth the 
acceptance. I know nothing so little affecting and so 
far from solemnity as a descent into the imperial 
vaults at Vienna, with the good-humoured and cleanly 
old Capuchin who is the showman en permanence. 
In those vaults the Empress Maria Theresa is entombed, 
but in scanty magnificence; while aroimd her, in 
copper cases and in singular, aknost ludicrous, con- 
fuBion, Ue various members of her famfly, mmamed, 
imknown, and uncared-for. The copper cases have 
something of the form and appearance of old 
baths ; and if any association of ideas is fallen upon 
by gazing at them, it is in reminding one of a bank- 
ruptcy at a brazier's. Charles X. was far more 
fittingly entombed among the old monks of Goritz 
than he would have been "down among the dead 
men" in the vaults at Vienna. 

There are no honours that, rendered in Paris, would 
have been fittingly paid to the memory of the deceased 
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Song. Bat the Duchess of Angouleme had the pain 
of hearing that Louis PhiUppe, who owed to the good 
offices of the Count d'Artois many of his dignities, 
something of his happiness, and much of his fortune, 
had forbidden that fimeral services should be performed 
in France for the repose of the soul of Charles X. ! Sub- 
sequently, the little court of Frohsdorf took a Christian- 
like advantage of its power of retaliation, and when the 
Count de Neuilly lay dead in the house of his exile at 
Claremont, the banished Bourbons on the Hungarian 
frontier celebrated a fimeral service for the benefit of 
Louis Philippe of Orleans. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

GORITZ, AND A SECOND TOMB. 

After the death of Charles X., the Count and Countess 
of Marne, as the Duke and Duchess of Angouleme 
had, since the commencement of their exile, been 
accustomed to call themselves, resumed their recog- 
nition of the claims of Henri, Count de Chambord, 
tlie son of the Duke de Berri, to the throne of France. 
In this surrender of dignity there was no painful 
sacrifice felt by those who made it. The Count of 
Marne had long since looked upon his public career as 
closed. The Countess, whose life had been for the 
most part one continued sacrifice, had no ambition to 
share a throne which would have reminded her less of 
the splendour than of the sorrows and wrongs of her 
mother. They offered allegiance to the youth whom 
they had promised to protect, and the throneless King 
acknowledged the love wherefi-om it sprang as grate- 
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folly as though he grasped the sceptre which had been 
struck from his grandfather's hand. The new King 
of France, in the eyes of faithful legitimacy, would not 
have listened to the recognition of his rank in the 
affectionate words of the Countess of Mame, without 
remembering that she once before had acknowledged 
the reaUty of a royal state which, according to the 
decree of usurpers, had ceased to exist. Forty years 
before, she had, iq the prison of the Temple, silently 
and lovingly kissed her brother's hand, and in her 
heart acknowledged that allegiance to him as King to 
which she dared not give utterance with her Ups. The 
interval was a wide one; she had meanwhile suf- 
fered profoundly, and at the end of that period she 
was again paying a forbidden allegiance, and in exile 
acknowledging the third successor to that young 
brother whom she had acknowledged in captivity. 

The days at Goritz passed in peaceftd retirement, 
varied by such diversity as it was in the power of the 
exiles to procure. There was the shadow of a court, 
but there were no courtiers. All who belonged to 
the circle were friends. They who were introduced 
to it found themselves unrestrained, and enjoying the 
freedom of a home. The evenings were passed as 
became intellectual people, and the "receptions" were 
numerous. There was little state, but much conver- 
sation. Strangers could hardly trace the lines of 
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unhappiness upon this royal house. The trial was so 
bravely borne, the regrets for, and the memories of, 
the past were so little aUowed to gravely mar the 
present, and the complete resignation to the destiny 
decreed them, was of so cheerful an aspect, that true 
Christian content could not have been more pleasingly 
illustrated. The Duchess, as I prefer calling her, was 
an especial favourite with the general circle, the ha- 
bitues as well as the casual visitors, for she conversed 
well,, and had that rare and delicate gift so gracefully 
alluded to by Leigh Hunt, of exercising — 

'^ An air, I mean, that sets you at your ease, 
Without implying your perplexities." 

In the interior life of these exiles there was nothing 
that bespoke the leaders of it as being above their 
present condition. The Duke of Angouleme, who was 
head of the family without being first in rank, that 
having been surrendered by him because, with his 
father's will that way tending, his own inclination had 
been in unison, Uved with the simplicity of a monk, 
and with more, perhaps, than a monk's habitual piety. 
His chamber was Uttle gayer than an anchorite's cell. 
A plain bqd without curtains, a few chairs of the com- 
monest quaUty, and a single table, with one or two 
books thereon of the literature that edifieth, was the 
sum of the state kept by this son of a line of kings. 
He was profuse in his liberality; and when Don 
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Carlos, a* Bourbon of Spain, was held captive at 
Bourges, contrary to pledge given, by Louis Philippe, 
the destitute Prince owed much of the comfort he 
was permitted to enjoy, to the generous pecuniary aid 
furnished him by the exiled Bourbon of France. 

The severest weather never prevented the Duke and 
Duchess of Angouleme from being present at early 
prayers in the cathedral. Their example in this re- 
spect shamed those who had fewer sorrows but more 
love for soft repose. When they partook of the 
Sacrament, it was in company with the lowliest who 
happened to be in the church. The descendants of 
the Most Christian Eong had not forgotten, nor were 
they disposed to forget, the title which had distin- 
guished that monarch among sovereigns. Whether 
at Goritz, or during the brief summer months at 
pleasant Kirchberg, the way of life of the exiles, 
though not without diversity, departed not from a 
routine consistent with variety. The Duchess was 
an able pedestrian, and her husband was her most 
frequent companion. He was an accomphshed 
reader, and she an always ready and deUghted 
listener. The subject was generally that history 
which is said to be philosophy teaching by example. 
They had drawn a better philosophy from a better 
source ; but still they never lacked the wit that could 
make profitable appUcation of what the one read and 
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has always been met by the Bourbons with dignity. 
Whether the encounter be in a palace, surrounded by 
the glory of royalty ; on a scaffold, to the sound of 
the drums of Santerre ; or in the ditch of Vincennes, 
by the pale burning of a lamp; on a couch hastily 
prepared within a theatre, where the assassin's knife 
has swiftly done its work; or in distant exile, — ^the 
Bourbons, as M. Nettement remarks, in his biographi- 
cal work on " Henri de France," have ever died with 
the dignity that became Christian princes. On this 
Ash Wednesday the Duke of Angouleme had spoken 
to his sorrowing wife of the inevitable change that 
was approaching. The priest had been summoned on 
a last holy mission. " Until he come," said the Duke 
to the Coimt of Montbel, "read to me, by way of 
preparation, the discourse of Bourdaloue on the thought 
of death." And the Count executed this pious bid- 
ding, and read aloud the eloquent words which serve to 
rob death of its terrors, making of him, not a destroyer, 
but an angel who saves from perishing. Seated near 
the bed, hstening attentively, now silently working, 
now gazing as silently into the pale face of the dying 
Prince, sat the Duchess. She was again at the death- 
bed of one of her race. To witness sorrows with 
such conclusions to them had been her office through 
life. From childhood till this present moment her 
sorrows had been as great as her name was glorious. 
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again return." They were the words of God, spoken 
by the mouth of one of the most eloquent of his 
messengers ; and as they were uttered in this chamber 
of death, their force was but all the more solemnly 
felt, and to the truth to which they gave utterance 
each one answered silently in his heart with a sub- 
missive " Amen." Their feelings were yet under the 
influence of the passage when the presence of the 
priest was announced with the Eucharist, — and the 
Duchess advanced to meet the holy burden, as well 
as the man of God who bore it, with those demon- 
strations of ardent piety which were natural to her 
heart, and were warranted by the occasion. 

The holy sacrament was borne to the dying Prince, 
— ^not by the humble hands of one of the lowUest of 
the priests, but by the Archbishop himself, followed 
by the chapter and the clergy generally of the town, 
walking in solemn procession, and carrying lights that 
added lustre to the day. As the Duke heard the ap- 
proach of the prelate and his followers, who had not 
yet entered his chamber, he arose with great difficulty 
fipom his couch, and when the doors were opened, all 
present beheld him lying prostrate on the floor of the 
room, in a position of the utmost humility and adora- 
tion. It was in that position that the sacrament was 
administered to him. He exhibited a devotional spirit 
of much intensity ; and as the sacramental procession 
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was returning to the cathedral, attended by all the 
other members of the royal family, and the principal 
inhabitants of the town, he declared that the accession 
of strength he had received warranted him in beUeving 
that he yet had some time to Uve and to suffer. " I 
am prepared," he said, " for both : in all things I wish 
to be obedient to the will of God." He then asked 
that the reading of Bourdaloue's sermon on the thought 
of death might be resumed, and this done, he spent 
some time in giving counsel to those children of his 
brother towards whom he had pledged himself to act 
as a father — a pledge that was most religiously re- 
deemed. 

The malady from which he suffered was one of more 
than twenty years' standing. For that number of 
years he had been subject, on various occasions, to such 
violent attacks of spasm, that he has been seen to bend 
to the earth in extremity of agony. The organs of 
digestion had therewith become seriously affected, and 
the malady, from a chronic, was now developing itself 
into an acute condition. His strength became there- 
with greatly impaired. He had, moreover, to deplore 
almost an entire deprivation of sight — ^the consequence 
of an erysipelitical disease that had fallen on the eyes. 
His patience, under this aggravated complication of 
disorders, was, however, exemplary. He loved to be 
read to, and was fond of good reading, caring for great 
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truths, and yet condescending to the news of current 
events. He was happy when the Duchess was at his 
side, and she was ahnost uninterruptedly there. Then 
he would talk with her over the passages of their 
eventful Uves, and, in company with her, examine 
with many mingled feelings pictures of the localities 
wherein they had been together from their childhood. 
It was expressly to gratify him that an order was 
sent to Mittau for an engraving of that old chateau in 
Courland wherein they had been united in their youth 
— ^a youth as sad as their old age was gloomy. 

The Duke often inquired after the health of the 
King of Sweden — a man whose destiny had been the 
reverse of his own. Louis Antoine of Angouleme had 
commenced his career on the steps of the throne, and 
he was now terminating it in exile. Charles John 
Bemadotte was bom a peasant, and was dying in the 
purple. He was of the people, and yet he lay on his 
couch an expiring but a crowned king. The Duke of 
Angouleme was of blood royal, and yet he lay awaiting 
death with nothing of royal state surrounding him. 
In one respect the King of Sweden and he were equals. 
*' Very soon," said he, " both Charles John and I will 
decrease the already failing numbers of the grand cross 
of Maria Theresa !" 

And now the last days of a fair May had come, 
and with it the sun and flowers, bespeaking fairest 
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summer ; and these the dying Duke would Ceub once 
again look upon, ere he bade them and the earth a 
long adieu. For six weary months he had been close 
prisoner in a dose room, suffering in body, and 
pained in mind at witnessing the grief of those who 
were watching him as he passed on his cahn way to 
death. To exchange his captivity for the " heavenly 
freedom" in which the dying Gotz von Berlichingen 
reveUed during his hst hour, was a natural desire; 
and seated in a capacious chair, with all the me- 
lancholy panq)hemalia of an invalid about him, the 
Prince was brought into the sunny garden, and there, 
for the last time, drank to the fill through his eyes 
of the beautiful things of the earth. He seemed to 
bid to all an affectionate and smiling &rewell, and if 
there was a murmur in his tone as he was gently 
drawn along, it was a murmur of gratification and of 
thanksgiving. He was resigned so to die, and the 
Duchess of Angouleme confessed to more bitter 
sorrows than that caused at beholding her husband 
Mling so imperceptibly and now painlessly into the 
approaching arms of the Inevitable Angel. It was 
soon after this that the arrival of the Duke de Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre was announced to the Prince: — 
'* Clermont-Tonnerre," he said, with a steadily signifi- 
cant voice ; " he is welcome. He visited my father the 
day before Ins death ;*' — and all who heard, accepted 
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the speech for that which the speaker meaat it, — ^a 
prophecy. 

On the last day of May, his medical attendant. Dr. 
Bougon, had declared, after a crisis during which the 
Duke had suffered much, that the strength of the 
patient was too much diminished to hope that he 
could long survive. The following day was Trinity 
Sunday, and he expressed a desire to hear the sermon 
by Bourdaloue on the great mystery after which 
that day was named. " There was a moment," says 
M. Nettement, describing the. scene from the report 
of an eye-witness, " when the voice of the Count de 
Montbel became trembUng with emotion and pain, — 
it was when he repeated that fine passage in which 
the illustrious preacher conducts us to that last hour 
wherein the priest, sustaining the soul in its supreme 
struggle, addresses to it, in the name of the Trinity 
who created, redeemed, and sanctified us, the farewell 
words which it awaits to hear : Projiciscerey anima 
Christiana^ ' depart Christian soul !' — It seemed as 
if Bourdaloue himself had issued from the tomb, to 
exhort the Prince who was on the point of therein 
descending. The Prince knew well that he was on 
the point of dying ; and, with a sad and gentle smile, 
he said to Dr. Bougon, who was endeavouring to 
lessen his pain by powerful frictions, — ' I do believe, 
doctor, that you want to embahn me by anticipa- 
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tion !' He remembered at the moment that the fol- 
lowing day was the anniversary of the death of his 
mother, the Comitess d^Artois, and he sent for the 
Abbe Jacquart and the Abbe Trebuquet, that they 
might celebrate in his presence a mass for the dead. 
He wished to partake of the holy conmmnion at the 
same time, but the circumstances of his disorder would 
not permit it. At nine o'clock, he said to those who 
stood around him, ' I beheve I am indeed very iU. 
I can scarcely read this letter which I have received. 
In a minute or two I will try to look into the jour- 
nals. In the meantime read them aloud, and let me 
hear what news they bring from France.' " 

At ten o'clock, he had requested that all would 
withdraw, and that he might be left alone. His wish 
was obeyed ; and as the Duchess slowly retired, it 
was with mournful parting glances cast in sorrowing 
love upon those features that she was never again to 
behold instinct with life. She withdrew with her 
nephew and niece into an adjoining room. A quarter 
of an hour had scarcely elapsed, when the door was 
suddenly thrown open, and the pale and startled air 
of the servant, who stood speechless on the threshold, 
told quite as eloquently as words could have done, that 
the last of the Dauphins was about to pass away. 

The widowed Dauphine, now on the point of being 
deprived of the last of those whom she had known in 
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her youth, had long been prepared for this result; 
but though " Death will come when he will come," his 
actual presence ever brings terror with it on his wings. 
With her arms outspread, the Duchess hurried into 
the still chamber where lay he who should have worn 
a crown and died a king. She flung herself at his feet, 
and to those who crowded in around her she urgently 
asked for prayer. An officer who was present began 
to read the prayers appointed for such solemn mo- 
ments, in which pious duty he was soon reheved by 
the arrival of the priests, and to their voices the 
Duchess, Henri de France, and his sister responded 
with fervent emotion. The usual prayers were recited 
while Dr. Bougon continued to give his skilful but 
fruitless aid, and when the officiating priest uttered 
the closing deep Amen, all there looked upon the face 
of the Prince, and they saw that he was dead. 

The Duchess turned from gazing at this sad sight, 
to raise her hands to Heaven, as if, says Monsieur 
Nettement, to express her wiUingness, for Heaven's 
sake, to offer up this one more sacrifice. She then 
gently bent down, and taking the unconscious hand, 
she kissed it repeatedly, bathing it with her tears. 
That hand had rested in hers more than half a century 
before in the golden galleries and in the gay parterres 
of Versailles ; what a world of sorrowftd change, and 
terrible visitation, and brief happiness, and long 
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nrndenfd to the isri^A the homage they had seen per- 
il: mied fcT :Leir a;:L.t. who remarked to them — ^"'This 
mc'rruiLg he was prevented receiring God in his heart. 
The Lord will make oompensation by taking him to 
His bosom/' 

The body of the son was placed by that of the 
father, and the caverns of the Franciscan convent at 
Goritz received into their keeping the last of the 
Dauphins. He died lamented and honoured. He 
was a simple-minded man, not well educated, nor of 
a hi^h order of intellect naturallv: but his worst 
enemies could not accuse him of vices, and the utmost 
they could allege against him was weakness, some at- 
tendant vanity, and a rather cold indifference for all 
bevond his circle. It were well could none of us be 
taxed with heavier responsibilities ! 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 



FEOHSDOEF. 



Frohsdorf — ^that is, "the village of joy," — ^a strangely 
named place, wherein mourners should bmy their 
sorrow ! To this village the Duchess of Angouleme 
removed with her nephew and niece, shortly after the 
death of her husband at Goritz. The chateau and 
little domain of Frohsdorf had once been the property 
of another exiled Princess, Caroline Murat, ex-Queen 
of Naples. From her it passed by purchase, made in 
the name of the Duke de Blacas, to the daughter of 
Louis XVI. Frohsdorf is near the Hungarian fron- 
tier, some twelve leagues from Vienna. The adjacent 
town of Neustadt is the dullest of towns, save when 
the military students are resident there. Its gloomy 
church is ftdl of the monuments of those who have, 
during life, inherited greatness and fallen from it. 
A dry fosse surrounds the diminished territory 
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whither the Duchess of Angouleme conducted " Henri 
V/' A smaD stone bridge, exactly in front of the 
principal entrance of the mansion, gives access thereto. 
The mansion itself is nothing more than a plain white 
country-house, the pointed roof of which is pierced 
by attic windows and surmounted by chimneys. It 
is a straight building, two stories high, divided at the 
centre by a triangular facing. Each story presents 
nine windows, all of extreme plainness, except the 
centre window over the principal entrance, which has 
a balcony in front and is flanked by pilasters. On 
the western side of the house there is a circular 
tower, the base of which is in the moat, but its once 
lofty summit has been levelled down to the roof of 
the mansion. The chapel is in this tower. The vil- 
lage habitations abut upon the park, which is one of 
the pleasantest of resorts in a country where there is 
nothing besides that is pleasant to greet the eye. All 
else has the impress of melancholy. Towards the 
west there extends one unbroken green plain, reaching 
to the foot of the mountaio chain which divides 
Styria from the Archduchy of Austria, and which 
unites the Styrian Alps vrith the Carpathian range. 
The snow on their summit is never disturbed, and 
winter there maintains an undivided reign. On the 
eastern side the view is merely commonplace and 
uninteresting. The mansion has a conventual aspect. 
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with an externally damp and comfortless look. It is 
in all respects out of the " world ;" a fitting place for 
those to retire to, whom the world had indifferently 
treated. The " village of joy'' wears in truth but 
the gravest of faces. 

Hitherto, at nearly every stage in her life, the 
Duchess of Angouleme had been called to witness 
the death of some one whom she loved. The fellest 
blow of aU had been dealt her in the Temple. There 
she had been deprived of father, mother, brother, and 
aunt ; — all basely murdered. At Mittau she had 
closed the eyes of the Abbe Edgeworth. At Warsaw, 
she had wept over the assassination of her cousin, the 
Duke d'Enghien. The residence at Hartwell had been 
saddened by the demise of the calm consort of Louis 
XVIII., and by that of several faithful servants who 
had place in her heart as friends. In Paris she had 
stood by to see the Duke de Berri pass away in his 
manhood, and her uncle in his age. Once more in 
exile, she had smoothed the pillow of the dying 
Charles X., and received the last sigh of the last of 
the Dauphins. At whose death-bed was she to be 
the watcher in quiet Frohsdorf ? It was here that 
she was to pass to her own recompense and rest ; and 
in this view the "village of joy" was not inaptly 
named. 

Here the Duke of Bordeaux lived, and continues 
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king in France ; and, in accordance with this senti- 
ment, whenever the young Duke entered the apart- 
ment where the Duchess of Angouleme was seated, 
the aged lady arose and did him grave and courtly, 
yet affectionate, reverence. Etiquette had survived 
misfortune. 

The memorials of her youth and of her early suffer- 
ing were all around her here. The reUcs of her dear 
fellow-prisoners in the Temple never left her, and she 
never omitted to contemplate them and to pray over 
them on the fatal anniversaries which she so reUgiously 
observed. Religion alone occupied her thoughts. The 
destiny of her nephew she was convinced would be 
worked out in God's good time, after she had been 
summoned to rejoin those whose portraits were sus- 
pended over her curtainless bed, in an apartment of 
more than conventual austerity. It was in this modest 
chamber that she first received the intelligence of the 
overthrow of Louis Philippe, of him who had robbed 
her and hers of their inheritance. Save one swiftly- 
passing blush, she heard it unmoved. For a moment 
there was a human feeling, and she felt proud to think 
that when Charles X. had resigned his crown he had 
made France richer by the acquisition of Algiers. The 
cannon of the subsequent Austrian revolution, and 
the booming of the artillery on the Hungarian plains, 
shook the air of Frohsdorf, and rolled over the mansion 
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in echoes of thunder, but the inhabitants were little 
disturbed thereat. One alone exhibited a momentary 
terror, but it was not for herself. The Duchess of 
Angouleme remembered '93, and she felt alarm lest 
evil should fall upon the Empress of Austria. In 
other respects, the even tenour of her way was not in- 
terrupted. She arose as early as usual, was as much 
afoot, and looked as carefully as ever after the poori 
Her income is said to have amounted to nearly ten 
thousand pounds per annum ; but out of this she de- 
frayed the expenses of a household numbering near 
one hundred persons, in friends and attendants ; and 
her benefactions to the poor consumed all that was 
not required for the maintenance of the house. Her 
superintendence of the latter was not abandoned when 
the Duke de Bordeaux married the daughter of the 
Duke of Modena : the young couple were glad to 
commit their interests to so trustworthy and affec- 
tionate a steward. 

During the residence of the exiles at Frohsdorf, a 
well-known repubhcan writer, named Didier, having 
obtained a letter of introduction to the Duke de 
Levis, the chief officer in the royal household, pre- 
sented himself therewith at Frohsdorf, and was cour- 
teously and even kindly received. M. Didier speaks 
with something Uke rapture of the exiled family, their 
accomplishments, and their sentiments. The repub- 
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lican was especially touched at the reception aflForded 
him by her who owed all her sorrows to repubUcanism. 
The Duchess received him standing, in her drawing- 
room, a somewhat spacious apartment on the first 
floor, scantily furnished, and plainly also. The view 
from the windows extends over the plain towards the 
Styrian Alps. The Duchess had just passed her 
" threescore years and ten," when the republican was 
presented to her. Beauty, I have said, is of all ages, 
and her gravity became her years, M. Didier attri- 
butes to nature what was really caused by early suf- 
ferings and privations, namely, a roughness of voice 
and tone, which, he adds, " are entirely involuntary, 
but which often, it is said, in the days of her great- 
ness, prevented her from appearing amiable even when 
it was her intention to be so." She questioned her 
repubhcan visitor on the condition of France ; a sub- 
ject in which she took a lively interest. In her ques- 
tions she exhibited much tact and moderation. She 
inquired if the people of Paris were influenced by 
religious principles ; and she spoke with sincere ad- 
^liration of the eminently Christian death of the 
Archbishop of Paris on the barricades of June. The 
name of this prelate was the only proper name which 
passed her lips. M. Didier, however, was resolved 
to know, if possible, what she thought of other men 
whose actions must necessarily have as nearly con- 
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cemed her ; and he therefore boldly ventured to say, 
'' It is impossible. Madam, that, in the fall of Louis 
Philippe, you did not recognize the finger of God ! " 
" It is everywhere," was the cautious and simple 
reply, in which M. Didier was unable to trace the 
shghtest leaven of bitterness. She even added some 
words of kindness in reference to the sons of Louis 
Philippe, and of the widowed Duchess of Orleans. 
The " citizen*' was not quite satisfied, and he re- 
turned to his object. " Still, Madam," said he, " con- 
fess that, in spite of your Christian magnanimity, 
the day on which you received the news of his down- 
fall was not the unhappiest day of your Kfe/' The 
Duchess remained silent, but she looked at her visitor 
with an air that seemed to say, " Sir, you ask too 
much." When she resumed the conversation, her 
words were marked by a spirit of charity; and 
greatly as she had suflfered fi-om all, reproof or com- 
plaint was uttered against none. M. Didier confesses 
that he beheld in her the most pathetic and the most 
striking historical figure in Europe. He could not 
address her without emotion, respect, and S3anpathy. 
" I thought I saw before me," he says, " one of those 
victims of Fatality, immortalized by ancient art. 
But," he continues, " Christian resignation impressed 
upon the daughter of Louis XVI. a more tender cha- 
racter, and raised her, by the whole height of Christ, 
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above all the boasted types of antiquity." Our 
visitor spent an agreeable day at Frohsdorf, where 
there are none but French, and where French affairs 
alone are spoken of, — ^and in the French language. 
After dinner, he took his leave of the Duchess, say- 
ing, " It has afforded me much happiness. Madam, 
to pass so pleasant a day in France, — ^in the heart of 
Germany." " Alas !" she replied, with a sigh, " we 
should all be happy to return there too, as you are 
about to do." 

This happiness was never vouchsafed to her. Down 
to the middle of 1851, the Dauphine had continued 
in vigorous health. She took pleasure in exhibiting 
the beauties of her little domain to the numerous 
French visitors who paid their homage at Frohsdorf, 
and who were only saddened when she remarked that 
she had grown too old ever to hope to behold her 
country again. She was satisfied, she said, with the 
assurance, that God would one day secure to her 
nephew the blessing in which she was not to share. 
The Pope had given him his benediction when the 
Duke of Bordeaux visited Rome ; the Empress had 
treated him as a sovereign prince ; Legitimacy had 
paid him the homage of allegiance in Belgrave-square ; 
and God had preserved him from death when his 
unruly horse had once flung his princely master from 
the saddle, as he was riding in the vicinity of Kirch- 
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The 15th of October was her "saint's day." It had 
been used to be a day of happiness, and many faith- 
ftd friends now arrived to offer their wishes that she 
might live to celebrate it under brighter auspices. 
None, however, who came upon this pilgrimage of 
aflFection, was admitted to her presence. Her nephew 
and his consort were alone permitted to approach her 
bed, and render their brief homage. She placed her 
hand upon her nephew's arm as he was retiring, 
and said, " No power that is of earth can prevent me 
from going to the chapel to-morrow. I mtist render 
those duties to the memory of my mother in which I 
have never yet failed." No demonstration of opposi- 
tion was made to this expressed and pious resolution ; 
nor was it needed. In the night more alarming S3nnp- 
toms supervened. Madame de Sainte-Preuve, a che- 
rished granddaughter of one of her old governesses, 
was seated at her bedside. " My dear child," said 
the dying Princess, " the hour of our separation is at 
hand ; that sound that you hear in my chest is the 
herald , of death." Madame de Sainte-Preuve was 
kneeling at the bedside, and could not refrain from 
weeping. "What is that," said the Duchess as she 
felt the tears, "falling upon my hand?" and then 
she turned to fervent prayer for blessings upon her 
country, for pardon to all who had injured her, 
and then for forgiveness, as she expressed it, to 
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herself, a great sinner, unworthy of the mercies of 
God. 

At coming day she endeavoured, notwithstanding 
all persuasion, to rise, and proceed to the chapel to 
pray for her mother, on this, the anniversary of that 
mother s execution. The eflFort was too much for her, 
and she abandoned it ; but a melancholy pleasure was 
afforded her by the assurance that the apostolic nuncio 
had already offered up the holy sacrifice at the altar of 
the chapel for Marie Antoinette. At the suggestion 
of the Abbe Trebuquet, the Duchess then partook of 
the holy communion with great devotion. Some 
amelioration of the S3rmptoms followed, although the 
Baron Thevenot and Doctor Sceburger, the Emperor's 
physician, had agreed that the inflammatory attack on 
the lungs, under which she was suffering, admitted of 
no hope of recovery. The Duchess profited by her 
temporary improvement, and, in obedience to her 
orders, she was transferred in a chair to her sitting- 
room. Here she calmly and patiently inspected all 
her papers, regulated the affairs of her colony, as she 
called her poor, gave audiences of leave to various 
members of the household, and sent messages of 
regard and remembrance to all whom she could not 
admit to her presence. She forgot no one; and 
especial were the messages of love or gratitude 
forwarded to those whose parents had perished 
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through the destruction of her own. "I should 
much like to say faxewell to M. de Villette/' she said, 
'* because of his attachment to my nephew ; but he is 
very deaf, and I have not strength left to raise my 
voice. I could wish, too, once more to see the 
Duchess de Levis, were she here ; but I am full of 
years and infirmities; God's will be donel" Her 
last occupation was in arranging with M. Charlet the 
disposal of her munificent bounty to the poor. At 
the termination of this employment she became so 
increasingly ill that Baron Thevenot urged on her the 
necessity of undisturbed repose, and the Duchess was 
once more conveyed to the bed, from which she was 
never again to rise with Ufe. The fever increased 
upon her, and her brain was slightly affected, but 
between her and Gk)d all seemed calm and lucid. 
"Lord, I humbly ask pardon for my faults," was 
her unceasing cry. " O God, come in aid to thy 
humble servant in this the hour of eternal judge- 
ment," was her fervent prayer. She gradually ceased 
to be able to recognize those around her; but the 
voice of the Duke of Bordeaux, as he whispered 
aflfectionately in her ear, seemed ever to revive her. 
Her hand lay in his as she uttered a feeble " farewell," 
after which she never again spoke. Those present 
continued kneeling and weeping around her. Madame 
de Saintc-Preuvc occasionally moistened her parched 
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lips, and intelligently interpreting every feeble move- 
ment, assisted her royal mistress through a long but 
speechless agony. The Abbe Trebuquet's voice alone 
was heard, reciting the prayers for the dead. Sud- 
denly these ceased, and a cold terror seemed to pierce 
every heart. Above the couch was suspended a 
picture representing the Angel of Consolation showing 
to Louis XVI. the splendour of the celestial glory. 
As each looked up when the Abbe's voice ceased to 
be heard, the worthy priest was seen with hi^hand 
and cross pointing to this picture, uniting thus to the 
memory of the great expiation on Calvary the mourn- 
ful remembrances of the 21st of January, and the 
present sacrifice of proscribed virtue expiring in exile. 
" Our souls," adds the eye-witness whose account of 
this supreme moment I have followed, — " our souls 
understood his soul, and our hearts repeated with his, 
' Daughter of St. Louis and of Louis XVL, ascend to 
heaven ! ' " 

The Franciscan convent at Goritz once more opened 
its vaults, wherein on Tuesday, the 28th of October, 
was deposited all that was mortal of her who had 
so ennobled mortaUty. It has been said that the best 
funeral oration of this crownless Queen is to be found 
in the Will which she drew up with her own hand, and 
in which are to be viewed the reflection of her character 
and the impress of her mind. It was thus conceived : — 
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*' In the name of the Holy Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. ... I submit in all things to the will of 
Providence. I do not fear death ; and, lacking merit 
of my own, I place all my trust in the mercy of God, 
praying of Him for time and grace to receive the sa- 
craments of the Church with fervent piety. . • . I die 
in the Roman CathoUc and Apostolic religion, in 
which I have lived as faithfully as I had power, and 
to which I owe all the consolations of my life. . . . 
After the example of my parents, I pardon, with my 
entire soul, and without exception, all those who have 
injured or offended me ; sincerely praying God to ex- 
tend to them His mercy, and to me also, for the pardon 
of my sins. To all the faithful French who have re- 
mained attached to my family and to myself, I leave 
thanks for the devotedness, the sufferings, and the 
penalties they have endured in our cause. I pray 
God to shower down His blessings upon France, — 
France, that I have never ceased to love even under 
my bitterest afflictions. I thank the Emperor of 
Austria for the asylum which he accorded in his 
dominions to me and my family. I am grateftd for 
the proofs of interest and friendship which I have 
received from the imperial family, especially under 
circumstances of deep sorrow ; and not less so for the 
sentiments manifested by a great number of his sub- 
jects, more especially the inhabitants of Goritz. . . . 
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Having always considered my nephew Henri and my 
niece Louisa as my children, I give them my maternal 
benediction. They have had the happiness of being 
educated in our holy religion : may they continue in 
fidelity to it, worthy descendants of St. Louis. May 
my nephew consecrate his happy faculties to the ac- 
complishment of the great duties imposed on him by 
his position ! May he never wander from the paths 
of moderation, of justice, and of truth ! I institute 
my nephew Henri my universal legatee. It is my 
wish that my remains may be deposited at Goritz, 
in the vault of the Franciscans, between those of my 
husband and his father. Let no solemn service be 
celebrated on my account. All that I desire are masses 
for the salvation of my soul." 

Such was her graceful farewell to the world wherein 
she had been from childhood to age so sorely tried, 
and had endured trial with such meek and submis- 
sive patience. • To add comment to the record would 
be but to mar its natural effect. She was the noblest 
of her house, and in her resigned acceptance of every 
affliction, she has bequeathed an example to those 
who would repine under less grave visitation. The 
revolution which destroyed her family has, after a 
course of more than threescore years, left her country 
with less liberty than it enjoyed when it slew her 
father for not yielding more ! As that father in his 
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prison was wont to examine into his past actions, and 
failed, after such research, to find aught that would 
justify his people in laying hands upon his life, so his 
daughter, who understood well enough the vices of 
the system which he was condemned in person to 
expiate, was accustomed not only to ask herself what 
he had done to deserve death, but what France had 
thereby gained. She might have cited republican 
opinions in his favour. Thus, the democratic Mercier, 
writing in 1788, says, "The government of France 
is monarchical. The sovereign occupies a throne, the 
most secure, the most honoured, and the most 
tranquil of any in Europe. Surrounded as he is by 
the respect and love of his subjects, and with 
facilities to every enjoyment, how is it possible for 
him to be a tyrant ? No ; the idea of oppressing a 
subject, by caprice or hatred, can no more take posses- 
sion of his mind, than could the thought of attacking 
his authority enter that of any of his subjects." This 
was written in 1788, and the writer of it could not 
foresee the Revolution of 1789, in which he took no 
inactive part against that very authority which to 
attack he had pronounced as being a species of sacri- 
lege! The King, however, was sacrificed for the 
crimes of his predecessors, and for the vices of an 
aristocracy who knew neither how to respect a virtu- 
ous sovereign, nor how to defend him when assailed. 
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When Madame Royale issued from the prison, the 
sole survivor of those nearest and dearest to her, with 
whom she had entered those gloomy portals, France 
had endured as great a change as she, — ^a mutation 
without profit. If religion had been at a miserably 
low ebb before, it was not improved by recognizing 
the Saviour under the appellation of a sam-ctdotte. 
If the people had sufiered under royalty, they endured 
still more under the republic, when they had to 
struggle for long hours at the doors of the bakers autho- 
rized to give out but scanty portions of bread, and that 
at costly prices. If the finances had been embarrassed 
under the regime of Versailles, they were not rectified 
by the caprices of the Convention. The paper assi- 
gnats ruined society by overloading it with a fictitious 
wealth and by raising prices in an undue proportion. 
When the Commune decreed that no person should 
consume more than one pound of meat in ten days, 
lamb, which had been fifteen fitmcs a pound in coined 
money, rose to two hundred francs a pound in paper 
assignats. A pail of water cost twenty sous ; wood 
was dear in proportion, and even then it could only 
be procured by ticket, the bearer of which was served 
in his turn, and for that turn perhaps had to wait 
two or three days. A hired cabriolet could only be 
procured at 600 francs an hour ; cloth cost 1500 francs 
an ell ; and the louis d'or of twenty francs was found 
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in assignats to be worth not less than 13,000 livres. 
As at the bakers' so was it at the butchers': the 
hungry who possessed money were compelled to 
linger, especially at the doors of the former, in long 
and impatient lines, from midnight till after sunrise, 
waiting to be served. The scenes which took place in 
those dark hours may not be described. The worst 
days of Babylon knew nothing so hideous, and the fes- 
tival of Mylitta, as described by Herodotus, was purity 
itself compared with what occurred in these assembhes 
of a people who affected to be shocked at the Ucentious- 
ness of Trianon and Versailles. Even the serious mora- 
lists of the repubhcan party were zealous for virtue 
rather by word than by deed, — by precept more than 
by example. One of those wrote stringent articles 
against the undraped statues of the Tuilleries. Nice 
men, says Swift, are men of nasty ideas. The indi- 
vidual whose dehcacy was offended at the sight 
of chaste and sculptured nudity maintained a mis- 
tress and lived.with her in open shamelessness. The 
"sacrament of adultery" was not an uncommon 
phrase in the mouths of men who laughed at the 
" sacrament of marriage," and who described those in 
whose souls there remained a longing desire for the 
Eucharist as " Theophages," or God-eaters! These 
were the men who robbed the shrines of their precious 
stones, and converted the latter into necklaces for their 
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concubines, with whom, at night, they frequented the 
tJieatres, and listened with dehght to Harlequin sing- 
ing mock vespers in a farce. The time indeed came, 
before Madame Royale left her prison, when the Re- 
public condescended to recognize a Supreme Being ; 
but even then the thrones of the Goddess of Reason 
still remained erect, and their lowest footsteps were 
supported by the old tabernacles of the altars of Grod. 
Courtezans then pubhcly danced the carmagnole with- 
the rulers of the state, and in the very sanctuary of 
the legislature. Nay, the dancing mania was uni- 
versal. Not only some score of theatres, but eighteen 
hundred balls, were nightly open to the people, who 
were thus tempted to dance ere they were butchered. 
The CarmeSy where the massacre of the priests took 
place, was turned into a " salon de danse \* there was 
dancing at the Noviciate of the Jesuits, at the Con- 
vent of the Carmehtes, at the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
at the old house of the " Daughters of St. Mary ;" 
and " bals a la victime " were given, where none were 
admitted who could not boast of relatives who had 
fallen by the guillotine, whither they who danced to- 
night might be called upon to proceed to-morrow. 
Still the Government took credit for having established 
a national "fraternity," and cared nothing that the 
brotherhood so created partook of the spirit of that 
which existed between Cain and Abel. 
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But perhaps the greatest change that had come to 
pass during the captivity of Madame Royale in the 
Temple, was the popularizing and ennobhng of the 
pubUc executioner. This functionary stood before the 
people in a Ught wherein humanity had never before 
contemplated him. He walked abroad with the proud 
look of a victor who had overcome ill. When it rained, 
he cursed God who sent the shower to wash from his 
beard the blood of the himdred aristocrats that had 
spurted on him as he slew them. After, his sangui- 
nary work he might be seen in the boxes at some 
theatre, where broad farce most prevailed. There 
men would gaze at him as at some potentate who had 
condescended to share in their amusements. They 
would listen to him submissively as he talked of the 
strong men and the gentle maidens, the courageous 
old and the fearless young, — all of whom had been 
given up to him to kill. At Nantes, this functionary 
was actually courted by society. Mercier acknow- 
ledges that in that town, where it was part of his 
office to act as witness on the trial against those on 
whom he was afterwards to do execution, mothers 
actually intrigued to obtain him for their daughters. 
As a son-in-law, he was courted with all the conside- 
ration that among ourselves attaches to an elder bro- 
ther — him of countless thousands. At Paris, when 
people encountered Samson in the streets, they shook 
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hands with him, as our electors are wont to do with 
their popular representatives. It was in honour of 
him and his office that ladies wore little silver-gilt 
guillotines by way of ornament. Fashion went so far 
as to purchase from him human teeth and hair. Old 
ladies wore the modish blonde perukes, the curls of 
which had clustered about the neck that had been 
severed by the knife of Samson. False teeth were 
cheap, as they were after Waterloo, and for the same 
reason, namely, that the dead human subject supplied 
them plentifully. It was all matter of fashion, like 
the red shawls which were so generally adopted be- 
cause Charlotte Corday was carried to execution in a 
garment of that colour. 

The guillotined were celebrated in epigrams, while 
the country was disorganized, and legisktors danced 
with courtezans. Louis XVI. had enfranchised the 
serfs, and did his utmost to oppose the march of prac- 
tical atheism. He was cursed and slain for his pains. 
*' If I were King of France," said the Czar Peter, " I 
would bum Paris !" This expression was founded on 
the conviction that the monarchy would one day there 
perish. It did so ; and the men who overthrew it 
planted trees of liberty even in the prisons, and bade 
captives dance around the sacred emblems of the free- 
dom they could not enjoy. Better type of the change 
that came over France while Madame Royale was in 
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the Temple could not be found. During that cap- 
tivity not less than 1500 heads fell in Paris alone in 
front of the plaster statue of the " provisional liberty" 
in the Place Louis XV. While this was going on, 
the Government established gambling tables, licensed 
the Chapel of the Virgin in the church of St. Gtervais 
for dancing and for pastimes far less innocent, declared 
that the system of society was imperfect while men 
obeyed anything except their own reason, set muni- 
cipal oi&cers to teach public morals in the national 
temples, closed the colleges as well as the churches, 
and forgetting nothing that concerned the public good, 
enacted laws touching pregnancy, lying-in, and lacta- 
tion ! Finally, the liberty of the press was suppressed, 
with the remark that it had been necessary to employ 
it to achieve freedom, but this end having been accom- 
plished, that liberty must be abolished, lest freedom 
itself should be compromised ! And as all these things 
were done and said, the popular attention was directed 
to the strong contrast which they formed with the acts 
and intentions of the days of tyranny when enthroned 
at Versailles. 

As Madame Royale contemplated in her retire- 
ment at Vienna the deeds of the men who had over- 
thrown the Constitution and slain the monarch, she 
might well be excused for inability to comprehend 
what her parents had done in comparison, meriting 
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death. In her after retirement at Mittau and Hart- 
well, she saw France prostrate before an imperial 
glory more deadly than the republican guillotine, — 
delusive at the moment and himiiliating in its con- 
sequences. When the scene had once more shifted, 
and she landed at Calais with her uncle, the first 
French king who had worn the royal garter of Eng- 
land since the days of Henri Quatre, she and her 
family were at once met by their enemies with the 
reproach that, in their exile, they had neither for- 
gotten nor learned anything. This reproach, how- 
ever, was ill-apphed, at least to her. She had for- 
gotten her wrongs, and she had learned the causes 
from whence they had sprung. Her practice during 
this short-lived prosperity, which, brief as it was, was 
marked by conspiracy and assassination on the part 
of her adversaries, aflforded ample proof of this. Her 
fixedness of principle, her severely sober court, her 
godliness of observance, the simpUcity of her own 
private life, and the active sympathy which she felt 
in the wants and sorrows of others, were evidences 
that she saw in the scenes of former days and in 
the traditions of "the old times before them," the 
sources of the antagonism that had sprung up be- 
tween the Commons and the Court. If she lived 
perhaps too isolated from pohtical parties, leaving her 
example to work healthy influence, rather than her- 
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self seeking to effect it by intrigue, it was because 
she had learned the bitter lesson that absolute trust 
.was to be placed in no mortal being, but belonged to 
God alone. She had seen France covered, not with 
patriots, but with partizans who never snatched at 
fireedom but to abuse it. When Rome offered citizen- 
ship to the Cappadocians, the latter replied that 
they would neither accept liberty nor give it tolera- 
tion. Faction has made of France a Cappadocia, and 
the far-seeing spirit of the Duchess prophesied some 
such end, when, from the last exile into which she was 
driven, she contemplated the proceedings of opposing 
parties under the second repubhc. What has followed 
the downfall of her house ? Miserable intrigue, per- 
jury enthroned, and profligate mistresses maintained 
out of the taxes of the people. France, by pursuing 
revolution instead of legally achieving reform, finds 
herself, after threescore years of intermittent struggle, 
endowed with "Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity !'* 
But the "Liberty" is that of Voltaire's Huron, who 
in prison enjoyed the freedom of doing anything that 
might not offend his jailers. The " Equality " is 
simply an equality of oppression such as France never 
endured imder any Bourbon sovereign ; while the 
" Fraternity" is, as I have said before, similar only to 
that which existed between Cain and the brother 
whom he murdered. M. de Montalembert looks upon 
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what France now endures as a retribution for the 
stupendous wrongs conunitted against Louis XVI., 
Marie Antoinette, and their innocent children. It 
may be so ; but it is heavier retribution than the aged 
survivor of that hapless group would ever have de- 
sired. In her exile, the periods of which were marked 
so gloomily by death, she never uttered a word of 
reproach even against those who had betrayed her ; 
and to the country that had scourged her she left a 
legacy of love. 

In such spirit fittingly departed the last and most 
unhappy of the Dauphines of France. The young 
representative of the Bourbon kings keeps watch by 
her tomb at Goritz, and meditates over her instruc- 
tions at Frohsdorf. These, if they fail of guiding him 
to a throne, will nevertheless have their value in other, 
in better, and in more solemn respects. If ever a 
crowned greatness fall upon the brow now un- 
crowned by double usurpation, there will be profit in 
giving judicious appUcation to counsel said to have 
been marked by the sagacity bom of suffering and 
experience. Then, perhaps, may cease to be applica- 
cable that Une from the epitaph of Marillac, which I 
have quoted in the preceding volume, as descriptive of 
the destiny of the house of Bourbon. " Sorte 
FuNESTA Clarus," hy sad misfortune Jcnown^ is still 
the fitting legend of that house. But by the hearth 
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at Frohsdorf young Hope is ever a companion, silent 
perhaps, yet smiling ; and as he snules, the old legend 
appears to wax fainter, and the time is looked for 
when one less gloomy of import may take its place. 
When, or if ever, that season may arrive, it were 
fruitless to inquire. Be the fortunes of the house 
what they may, they who are destined to enjoy or 
to endure them will never cease to cherish with re- 
verential affection the memory of her whose youth was 
spent in captivity, and whose old age was passed in 
exile; who accepted every visitation with dignity 
as towards man, and with meekness towards God ; 
who suffered at the hands of the former without re- 
sentment, and who yielded to the chastisement of the 
latter with mingled resignation and gratitude. In the 
furnace of affliction she was tried, and at the crystal 
barriers of Heaven she will find her great reward. 



THE END. 
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